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HOW  TO  DETERMINE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  A 
SCHOOL  OR  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM1 

There  are  some  ways,  sometimes  used,  in  which  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  or  a  school  system  can  not  be  deter- 
mined. 

There  are  some  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
may  be  determined  with  an  approach  to  accuracy  and 
without  the  assistance  and  without  the  retardation  of 
time-wasting,  energy-destroying  statistical  research. 

There  may  be  ways  in  which  so-called  scientific  surveys 
or  investigations,  when  stript  of  past  and  present  absurdi- 
ties, will  help  in  determining  efficiency. 

In  what  does  the  efficiency  of  a  school  consist?  We 
might  take  any  of  the  classic  definitions  of  education  and 
say  that  that  school  is  efficient  which  substantially  fulfils 
the  purposes  exprest  in  the  definition.  I  choose  Milton's: 
"I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all 
the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war." 
Any  school  which  trains  its  pupils,  as  far  as  a  school  may, 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war,  as  far 
as  the  natural  endowment  of  each  pupil  will  permit,  is  an 
efficient  school. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  inserted  two  conditions — 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  26,  1913. 
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"as  far  as  a  school  may"  and  "as  far  as  the  natural  endow- 
ment of  each  pupil  will  permit."  The  first  condition — 
"as  far  as  a  school  may" — is  inserted  because  the  school 
is  only  one  of  many  educative  influences.  The  home,  tfie 
church,  the  press,  social  intercourse  of  all  kinds  from  the 
gutter  to  the  church  parlor,  all  have,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
their  educative  influences.  Who,  for  instance,  has  not 
seen  the  boy  struggling  against,  and  finally  overcome  by, 
the  influence  of  a  lazy,  dissolute  father?  Who  has  not 
seen  the  girl  follow  the  lead  of  a  weak,  flighty,  slave-to- 
fashion  mother?  And  who  does  not  know  of  children  who 
have  been  saved  by  one  parent  in  spite  of  the  other,  or  by 
a  teacher  in  spite  of  both?  No,  the  school  can  not  assume 
and  should  not  be  charged  with,  the  entire  responsibility 
of  training  men  and  women  to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  public  and  private,  of 
peace  and  war.  .  Too  often  the  home  and  environment  are 
fighting  against  the  school  for  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day. 

What  the  school  may  be  held  responsible  for  is  the  teach- 
ing, in  a  thoro  manner,  as  far  as  the  school  goes,  of  the 
tools  and  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the  training  of  the  eye 
to  accuracy  and  the  hand  to  skill,  the  implanting  of  ideas 
and  ideals,  and,  in  the  process,  the  engendering  of  good 
habits  of  thought,  action,  and  speech.  For  all  these  acqui- 
sitions and  powers  are  necessary  to  render  a  man  capable 
of  performing  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  the 
offices,  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war.  When  the 
school  fails,  it  is  often  because  the  opposing  forces  are  too 
strong.  When  the  school  succeeds,  it  is  seldom  entitled 
to  all  the  credit;  other  forces  in  home,  church,  press,  and 
society  have  been  at  work. 

The  second  condition  of  efficiency  is  "as  far  as  the  natural 
endowment  of  each  pupil  will  permit."  Poverty  and  its 
effects  weaken  the  brains  and  bodies  of  some.  Laziness, 
sprung  from  wealth  or  the  foolish  indulgence  of  parents, 
impairs  the  energy  of  others.  Heredity  endows  some 
with  small,  some  with  large  brain  power.     It  is  not  possi- 
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ble,  therefore,  to  train  all  children  to  the  same  pitch  of 
efficiency.  The  school  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
teaching  all  children  to  spell  equally  well  or  to  speak  equally 
well,  or  to  write  prose  and  poetry  equally  well.  The  thing 
is  not  possible.  If  all  children  can  perform  the  school 
arts  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  it  is  all  any  one  has  a  right 
to  expect.  When  I  read  that,  in  one  of  the  older  eastern 
cities,  after  shedding  lakes  of  ink  and  using  up  untold  reams 
of  paper,  and  consuming  the  time  of  unnumbered  teachers 
in  administering  and  scoring  the  Courtis  standard-tests 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  the 
learned  director  reached  the  conclusion  that  "twenty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  could  ex- 
change places  with  a  like  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth 
grade,  without  changing,  in  the  slightest,  the  arithmetical 
ability  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  either  class  as  a 
class,"  I  am  inclined  to  exclaim:  "My  dear  sir,  what 
did  you  expect?  That  all  the  children  in  a  grade  would 
show  equal  ability  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing?  Any  teacher  of  experience  could  have  told 
you  that  they  would  not.  You  should  have  known  it 
yourself.  One  flash  of  Horace  Mann's  insight  would  be 
worth  a  thousand  miles  of  your  statistics." 

From  these  two  conditions — that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  segregate  the  influence  of  the  school,  the  home,  the 
church,  and  society,  and  that  children  vary  enormously 
in  ability — it  follows  that  there  is  no  absolute  test  of  teach- 
ers' work;  at  least,  none  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  fol- 
lows, too,  that  statistics  that  do  not  take  account  of  the 
variations  in  children  are  misleading. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  press  this  argument  too  far. 
It  may  be  made  to  palliate  in  efficiency.  For  instance: 
There  are  two  myths  that  possess  most  people's  minds 
about  education,  and,  of  course,  teachers  are  not  exempt 
from  the  delusions.  One  delusion  is  that  pupils  who  come 
from  poor  homes  or  poor  districts  in  a  city  can  not  do  as 
good  school  work  or  as  much  school  work  as  pupils  who 
come  from  rich  homes  or  well-to-do  districts.     The  other 
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delusion  is  that  children  brought  up  in  the  country  have 
stronger  bodies  and  better  brains  than  those  brought  up 
in  cities.  Both  myths  are  delusions  and  snares.  They 
have  often  been  offered  by  teachers  as  excuses  for  inferior 
work,  and  they  have  often  led  to  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  both  country  boys  and  city  boys. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  reach  is  that  efficiency  is  a 
relative  term  and  that  the  degree  of  efficiency  is  often  de- 
termined by  conditions  which  it  passes  the  art  of  man 
altogether  to  change  or  to  remove. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  argument  for  the  statis- 
tical measurement  of  children's  attainments  by  standards 
and  fixt  tests  is  only  an  argument  from  analogy,  which  is 
never  conclusive,  and,  in  this  case,  the  analogy  is  actually 
false.  One  of  its  most  noted  advocates  states  the  argu- 
ment in  this  way:  "Where  the  material  that  is  acted  upon 
by  the  labor  processes  passes  thru  a  number  of  progressive 
stages  on  its  way  from  the  raw  material  to  the  ultimate 
product,  definite  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards 
must  be  determined  for  the  product  at  each  of  these  stages." 
He  illustrates  this  principle,  doubtless  true  enough  for 
inanimate  things,  from  the  processes  of  manufacturing  a 
steel  rail.  "Education,"  he  asserts,  "is  a  shaping  process 
as  much  as  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails;  the  personality 
is  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  into  desirable  forms."  In 
biology  he  admits  that  a  new  factor  enters — the  factor  of 
growth.  "Man,"  he  continues,  "must  set  up  standards 
and  arbitrarily  control  conditions  even  here,  in  order  that, 
with  the  aid  of  the  growth  process,  he  may  secure  the  full 
possible  product."  And  then  he  triumphantly  concludes: 
"In  education  it  is  the  same." 

Those  of  you  who  are  reading  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  new 
Sherlock  Holmes  story,  now  appearing  in  serial  form,  will 
recall  that  the  two  official  detectives  engaged  on  a  mys- 
terious murder  case  were  thrown  off  the  track  by  failing 
to  take  account  of  the  absence  of  one  of  a  pair  of  dumb- 
bells from  a  gentleman's  study.  Just  so  our  zealous  friends, 
the    statistical-standard-scale-test    advocates,    have    been 
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thrown  off  the  track  by  failing  to  take  account  of  one  little 
word  in  the  major  premise  of  their  analogy — the  little 
word  ultimate  in  the  phrase,  the  ultimate  product.  The 
child  of  fourteen,  or  sixteen,  or  eighteen,  of  even  twenty- 
two,  when  he  obtains  the  B.A.  degree,  is  not  an  ultimate 
product.  The  man,  the  man  in  actual  life,  with  all  its 
temptations,  cruelties,  miseries,  happinesses,  is  the  ulti- 
mate product.  And  for  him  the  supreme  test  is:  Can  he 
"perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war?"  And 
who,  even  of  the  most  successful  of  men,  can  tell  what 
parts  of  his  character  are  due  to  the  school,  or  to  the  mother 
who  led  him,  or  to  the  father  who  drove  him,  or  to  the 
pastor  who  preached  at  him,  or  to  the  teacher  who  guided 
him  by  still  waters  and  thru  green  pastures?  The  word 
in  season  that  started  him  in  the  right  direction  is  often 
hard  to  trace.  It  never  reveals  itself  to  the  statistician. 
The  forces  of  culture  are  like  the  wind  that  "bloweth  where 
it  listeth  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth."  The 
analogy  has  the  fault  of  all  weak  analogies — it  ignores  the 
chief  differences  between  the  things  compared.  It  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  steel  rail  is  an  ultimate  product, 
while  the  child  is  not  an  ultimate  product.  The  ultimate 
product  in  humanity  is  the  resultant  of  a  play  of  many 
and  ever-changing  forces. 

Our  good  friends,  the  statistical  professors  of  education, 
would  do  well  to  try  their  theories  on  the  work  of  their 
college  and  university  colleagues  before  applying  them  to 
the  common  schools.  The  college  or  university  student 
is  more  nearly  an  ultimate  product  than  is  a  sixth-year  child. 
How  would  it  do  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  college 
teaching  by  grading  the  juniors  according  to  their  ability 
to  solve  six  problems  in  the  differential  calculus  in  twelve 
minutes,  or  to  estimate  the  English  compositions  of  seniors 
on  a  scale  graduated  from  the  style  of  William  H.  Allen, 
Ph.D.,  up  to  the  style  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard? 
Imagination  pales  before  the  attempt  to  picture  the  howls 
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of  horror  raised  by  the  ordinarily  peaceful  and  placid  pro- 
fessors. When  the  university  professors  "make,  good" 
in  their  own  field,  we  shall  welcome  them  into  ours. 

There  are  still  other  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  or  a  school  system  can  not  be  determined.  One 
of  these  is  by  the  clamor  of  business  men,  merchants,  engi- 
neers, department-store  foremen,  and  the  like,  who  never 
leave  off  the  outcry  that  the  children  who  now  seek  em- 
ployment can  not  or  will  not  work — can  not  do  anything 
right.  They  forget  that  a  difference  in  environment  al- 
most invariably  throws  an  adult,  much  more  a  child,  out 
of  his  bearings,  and  paralyzes  his  brain.  They  have  never 
learnt  the  lesson  of  Addison's  failure  in  writing  his  first 
official  letter  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  lesson  of  Frederick 
the  Great's  running  away  from  his  first  battle,  the  lesson 
of  Disraeli's  being  laughed  down  in  his  first  House  of  Com- 
mons speech.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  artificial 
motivation  of  the  schoolroom  is  as  different  as  day  from 
night  from  the  responsibility  that  weighs  upon  the  boy  who 
fears  that  a  false  move  may  lose  him  his  first  job.  The 
inhumanity  of  foremen  makes  countless  children  mourn. 
The  teacher  is  little  to  be  envied  who  allows  his  efficiency 
to  be  measured  by  the  criticisms  conceived  in  selfishness 
and  brought  forth  in  ignorance.  He  should  realize  the 
everlasting  truth  of  William  Janes's  profound  words:  "Let 
no  youth  have  any  anxiety  about  the  upshot  of  his  educa- 
tion, whatever  the  line  of  it  may  be.  If  he  keep  faithfully 
busy  each  hour  of  the  working  day  he  can,  with  perfect 
certainty,  count  on  waking  up  some  fine  morning  to  find 
himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his  generation." 

Not  quite  so  bad,  but  almost,  is  the  criticism  of  the  so- 
called  expert  who  measures  everything  in  a  school  by  its 
accord  with  some  pet  theory  of  his  own  as  to  school  or 
class  management  or  some  method  of  teaching  which  he 
is  vain  enough  to  imagine  he  invented.  One  expert  tells 
us  that  the  efficiency  of  a  high  school  is  to  be  rated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  extent  to  which  students  are  permitted 
to  select  their  own  studies,  as  if  the  history  of  education 
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and  the  history  of  men  had  nothing  to  teach  us.  Another 
so-called  expert  tells  us  that,  unless  each  lesson  reveals  in 
the  children  motivation,  initiative,  organization,  and  choice, 
the  instruction  is  poor. 

The  argument,  as  recently  stated  by  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  theory,  is  this:  "The  principal  purposes 
for  which  instruction  is  given  should  form  the  viewpoint 
or  basis  from  which  instruction  should  be  judged."  "The 
principal  purposes  for  which  instruction  is  given  are  mental 
discipline  and  knowledge."  "A  mind  is  well  disciplined 
in  any  subject  to  the  extent  that  it  has  secured  control  over 
the  proper  method  of  procedure  in  that  subject."  "Hence 
the  best  test  of  mental  discipline  is  by  testing  control  of 
method  of  study."  "Knowledge  can  likewise  be  tested 
by  testing  the  method  by  which  it  is  acquired."  The  argu- 
ment is  abbreviated,  but  it  is  substantially  in  the  words 
of  the  expert. 

One  or  two  familiar  illustrations  will  reveal  the  weak- 
ness of  the  argument.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  of  authority, 
except  this  expert,  would  accept  his  definition  of  mental 
discipline  as  the  extent  to  which  the  mind  has  "secured 
control  over  the  proper  procedure"  in  any  one  subject. 
The  philosopher  and  the  man  in  the  street  would  equally  re- 
ject this  definition  and  would  assert  that  "mental  discipline 
is  the  ability  to  transfer  power  from  a  field  in  which  func- 
tioning has  taken  place,  to  a  field  more  or  less  like  it,  in 
which  functioning  has  not  taken  place."  And  I  believe 
we  shall  continue  to  estimate  a  person's  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  not  by  the  way  he  acquired  his  knowledge,  but 
by  its  amount  and  its  accuracy.  If  a  child,  for  instance, 
can  find  the  interest  upon  a  given  amount  of  money  for  a 
given  time,  and  at  a  given  rate,  we  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  he  offers  incontestable  evidence  of  knowledge  of  the 
topic  "Interest"  in  arithmetic.  Our  belief  will  be  quite 
unshaken  by  any  amount  of  evidence  that  the  method  by 
which  he  acquired  his  knowledge  was  faulty.  The  military 
tacticians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  went  down  like 
ninepins   before   Napoleon,    consoled   themselves   with   the 
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thought  that  they  had  made  war  by  correct  methods. 
The  illustrious  physician  in  Gil  Bias,  who  killed  all  his 
patients  by  surfeiting  them  with  hot  water  and  bleeding 
them  to  death,  never  ceased  to  vaunt  the  validity  of  his 
methods.  Experts  may  assure  us  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  the  method  of  making.  As  plain,  practical 
people,  we  shall  continue  to  feel  assured  that  the  real  test 
is  the  eating  of  it. 

Like  all  enthusiastic  reformers,  our  expert  claims  too 
much  for  his  plans.  To  follow  approved  methods  of  teach- 
ing or  studying  does  not  necessarily  result  either  in  mental 
discipline  or  in  knowledge.  It  only  raises  the  presump- 
tion that  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  will  result.  A 
sarcastic  word,  a  harsh  look,  a  cruel  act,  may,  in  the  case 
of  a  child,  destroy  the  effects  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing ever  invented. 

In  like  manner  we  must  discount  the  criticisms  of  those 
who  have  some  new-fangled  idea  to  introduce  into  the 
schools.  These  new  doctrines  usually  run  a  regular  course 
and  that  course  involves  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage 
everything  hitherto  done  in  the  schools  is  wrong.  In  the 
second  stage,  if  the  new  theory  receives  any  popular  sup- 
port, everything  will  be  well;  the  new  subject  or  the  new 
method  is  a  panacea  that  will  cure  all  educational  ills.  In 
the  third  stage,  the  practical  teachers  have  divested  the 
new  theory  of  its  superfluous  trappings,  have  swept  away 
the  preposterous  claims  of  its  advocates  and  have  discovered 
and  used  whatever  small  kernel  of  truth  it  contains  or  con- 
ceals. So  it  was  in  the  case  of  manual  training.  So  it  was 
with  correlation.  So  it  was  with  vocational  training,  the 
third  stage  is  not  yet  quite  reached.  And  so,  doubtless, 
it  will  be  with  the  standard-test-scale-statistical  plan  of 
determining  school  efficiency. 

Before  attempting  to  foretell  the  final  evolution  of  the 
standard-test-scale-statistical  plan,  I  would  point  out 
that,  without  the  aid  of  statistics,  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions of  school  work  which,  when  present,  raise  a  strong 
presumption  of  efficiency;  and,  when  absent,  raise  an  al- 
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most  equally  strong  presumption  of  inefficiency.     Some  of 
these  conditions  are: 

1.  The  school  authorities  should  control  the  use  of  school 
moneys  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  political  officers* 
of  city,  county,  or  state. 

2.  The  board  of  education  should  be  the  supreme  authority 
in  a  school  system,  but  it  should  not  operate  the  system. 
Its  function  is  to  act  as  a  brake  on  school  officers  who  are 
too  radical  in  their  changes,  to  spur  on  those  who  are 
indolent,  to  get  rid  of  those  who  do  not  "make  good,"  and 
to  pass  final  judgment  on  educational  policies. 

3.  There  should  be  ample  and  efficient  opportunities 
for  training  teachers,  not  only  neophytes,  but  those  in  the 
service. 

4.  Teachers  should  be  paid  such  salaries  that  they  can 
live  in  a  way  befitting  their  high  calling  and  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  for  self -improvement. 

5.  Classes  should  not  be  inordinately  large — never  over 
fifty. 

6.  There  should  be  prevalent  among  the  teachers  a  high 
ideal  of  professional  ethics. 

7.  In  the  schools  all  work  of  a  routine  nature  should  be 
done  in  a  fixt  order. 

8.  In  work  that  admits  of  continuous  progress,  superin- 
tendents and  principals  should  contribute  their  share  of 
enthusiasm,  skill,  and  knowledge,  and  they  should  elicit 
the  skill,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  initiative  of  teachers. 

9.  Teachers  should  be  familiar  with,  and  should  prac- 
tise, the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching. 

10.  Pupils  should  not  only  give  attention  to  their  teach- 
ers, but,  if  they  are  efficiently  taught,  will  evince  their  in- 
terest by  asking  questions  and  seeking  further  information. 

11.  The  physical  health  and  strength  of  children  should 
improve  as  they  proceed  thru  the  grades. 

12.  There  should  be  definite  standards  of  attainment  for 
all  subjects  of  study  in  all  grades,  but  particularly  in  the 
highest  grades,  kept  constantly  before  the  minds  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 
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13.  The  leading  motif  of  the  school  should  be  hard, 
earnest  work  to  conquer  difficulties  and  the  .atmosphere 
should  be  one  of  joy  over  difficulties  conquered. 

14.  The  subjects  of  study  or  the  pursuits  should  never 
be  so  numerous  as  to  dissipate  energy  instead  of  cultivating 
the  habit  of  concentration. 

15.  There  should  be  adequate  means  of  testing  results. 
What  do  the  children  know?  What  can  the  children  do? 
Are  they  improving  in  physical  vigor  and  endurance?  Are 
they  acquiring  the  school  habits?  Are  they  improving  in 
the  power  of  concentrating  attention?  Are  they  habitua- 
ted to  careful  reflection  on  the  day's  work? 

If  these  phenomena  appear  in  a  school,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  efficiency. 

Our  friends  of  the  standard-test-scale-statistical  theory 
believe  that  they  can  determine  the  results,  at  least  of 
instruction,  with  an  accuracy  which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
them,  is  practically  infallible.  They  are  still  in  the  second 
stage  of  reform  accomplishment — the  stage  in  which  they 
proclaim  their  theory  as  a  panacea  for  all  educational  ills. 
What  says  Professor  Bobbitt,  their  most  elaborate  exponent? 
I  had  intended  to  enumerate  the  list  of  benefits  he  claims 
would  inevitably  follow  the  adoption  of  the  standard-test- 
scale-statistical  plan  of  testing  efficiency,  but  I  find  it  is  so 
long  as  to  be  wearisome.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  he  claims  it  would  eradicate  inefficient  teachers;  it 
would  grade  efficient  teachers;  it  would  indicate  to  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  just  what  they  ought  to  do  under 
every  possible  condition;  it  would  eliminate  favoritism  in 
appointing  and  promoting  teachers  and  principals;  and  it 
would  enable  a  superintendent  to  convince  his  board  of 
education  that  all  his  recommendations  ought  to  be  adopted 
forthwith. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  do  all  these  things,  nor  a  tenth 
part  of  them.  Not  for  that  reason,  however,  should  it  be 
utterly  rejected.  In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  extended 
experience,  I  have  learnt  that,  however  laden  with  abuses 
an  old  plan  of  school  work  or  an  old  method  of  teaching 
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may  be,  it  contains  beneath  the  surface  something  that  is 
well  worth  while.  I  have  also  learnt  that  it  is  never  safe 
to  reject  a  new  theory,  however  disguised  by  absurdities 
it  may  be,  without  seeking  for  the  grain  of  truth  it  may 
contain.  In  this  case  the  kernel  of  good  that  may  be  dis- 
cerned beneath  all  the  trappings  is  the  return,  under  a  new 
name,  of  the  old-time  examination.  Thirty  years  ago, 
under  the  leadership  of  Emerson  E.  White,  when  he  was 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  most  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  country  cast  out  stated  examinations 
from  the  elementary  schools.  Mr.  White  preached  a  veri- 
table crusade  against  stated  examinations  as  the  fetters 
of  the  teacher  that  destroyed  spontaneity  and  prevented 
initiative.  He  forgot  that,  with  all  their  faults,  even  as 
they  then  were,  examinations  constituted  standards  as 
well  as  tests.  And  what  are  the  new-fangled  scales  and 
tests  but  old  examinations  under  a  new  name?  Their 
sponsors  claim  that  they  are  more  scientific  than  the  old 
examinations.  It  may  be  so.  I  trust  it  is.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  I  feel  certain:  If  their  effect  should  be  to  con- 
vert teachers  into  bookkeepers,  to  compel  them  to  expend 
on  statistics  the  energy  they  should  expend  on  teaching, 
these  tests  will  go  the  way  of  the  old  examination  and  be 
cast  into  outer  darkness.  If,  however,  they  should  settle 
down  to  improved  forms  of  examination  and  restore  to  us 
that  thoroness  of  teaching  and  that  accuracy  of  scholar- 
ship which,  to  no  small  extent,  vanished  with  the  old  ex- 
aminations, they  will  prove  a  blessing  to  each  rising  genera- 
tion. Enthusiasm,  correlation,  and  caprice  can  never 
take  the  place  of  thoroness. 

If  there  were  two  standards,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  set  up 
for  the  eighth  or  whatever  may  be  the  last  year  of  the  ele- 
mentary course,  two  similar  standards  at  the  close  of  the 
high  school  course,  and  two  similar  standards  at  the  close 
of  the  college  course,  and  if  the  work  to  reach  these  stand- 
ards were  carefully  tested  by  comprehensive  examinations 
covering  the  important  points  of  the  preparatory  courses, 
the  scholarship  of  all  our  institutions  of  learning  and  the 
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knowledge  and  mental  training  of  their  students  would, 
I  venture  to  hope,  be  materially  improved. 

There  is  one  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  which  sur- 
passes even  a  properly  conducted  examination.  That  is 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  the  school's  pupils  turn  out  to 
be.  Wherever  you  find  worthy  and  successful  men  and 
women  speaking  kindly  of  the  old  school  and  the  old  teach- 
ers; when  they  tell  with  what  sweetness  and  light  their 
mistakes  were  corrected ;  with  what  a  firm  hand  their  moral 
weaknesses  were  held  in  check;  when  they  look  back  on  the 
school  premises,  however  poor  they  may  have  been,  as  hal- 
lowed ground;  when  you  find  them  attributing  their  suc- 
cess to  their  school  training,  you  may  rest  assured  the 
school  they  attended  was  an  efficient  school. 

THAT  is  the  supreme  test. 

William  H.  Max  well 
City  Superintendent  oe  Schools 
New  York 


II 

THE  UNITARY  CONCEPTION  OF  EDUCATION1 

It  is  especially  important  in  discussing  this  subject  that 
our  ideas  should  be  clear  concerning  the  nature  of  the  so- 
called  "unit  system."  I  take  it  that  we  mean  by  these 
words  a  method  of  computing  and  recording  grades  which 
results  in  a  student  graduating  from  college  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  number  of  units  of  work  without  further 
ratification  by  faculty  action.  We  have  all,  I  fancy,  come 
in  contact  with  the  practical  results  of  such  a  unitary  sys- 
tem of  measuring  education.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  term  "unit"  or  the  term  "hour"  or  even  the  term 
"course"  be  employed.  In  any  case  the  completion  of  a 
student's  work  is  translated  into  mathematical  terms 
and  he  secures  in  this  way  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  degree. 
I  believe  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  whose  work  is 
translated  into  such  units  is  on  the  whole  not  a  good  one. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  effects  of  this  system  are  be- 
coming more  apparent  yearly  and  that  it  is  time  for  those 
interested  in  education  to  face  the  problem. 

The  unitary  conception  of  education  is  a  consequence  of 
the  elective  system  of  selecting  studies.  It  is  not,  however, 
merely  a  symptom  of  a  disease  inherent  in  the  elective  sys- 
tem; if  it  were  it  would  be  folly  to  discuss  it;  we  should 
rather  turn  our  attention  to  the  elective  system  itself.  It 
is  by  no  means  possible  either  to  dismiss  this  system  at 
once  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
method  of  bookkeeping  in  the  offices  of  deans  or  registrars. 
The  method  has  certain  distinct  advantages,  which  we 
should  consider.  It  has  very  real  disadvantages,  and 
these  must  also  be  analyzed.  It  may  be  that  its  advan- 
tages are  so  great  that  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  do 
away  with  it;  it  may  be  that  the  effects  of  the  inherent 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  November,  1914. 
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educational  fallacies  which  it  so  conveniently  expresses 
can  be  avoided  while  the  method  itself  may  be  retained. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  lie,  first,  in  its  flexibility. 
This  feature  of  the  system  recommends  it  to  colleges  that 
prepare  students  in  large  numbers  for  further  work  in  pro- 
fessional schools.  A  teacher  in  a  small  college  which  had 
a  prescribed  course  came  to  see  me  recently  to  ask  for  help 
in  arranging  a  course  of  one  year  preparatory  to  medicine. 
His  difficulty  lay  in  providing  in  one  year  all  the  work  re- 
quired by  his  curriculum  and  also  all  the  chemistry,  biology 
and  physics  required  by  the  medical  schools.  The  college 
which  is  based  upon  a  unit  system  knows  no  such  difficul- 
ties, for  the  student  takes  thirty  units  or  sixty  units,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  calmly  waves  aside  any  regulations  upon 
which  graduation  depends,  since  he  is  not  concerned  with 
graduation  from  the  college  in  question. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
taking  those  subjects  that  have  been  judged  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  freshman  year  is  an  advantage  either  to  the 
student  or  to  the  college  he  is  attending.  The  tendency 
to  shape  one's  college  course  as  a  means  of  preparation 
for  further  professional  work  may  be  deplored.  The  ideal 
way  to  study  in  college  is  undoubtedly  to  choose  a  particu- 
lar course  which  will  produce  an  all-round  man  or  woman, 
and  it  is  absolutely  without  question  that  courses  taken 
definitely  as  a  preparation  for  professional  work  become  in 
themselves  professional  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  stu- 
dents taking  them  loses  something  vitally  precious  in  that 
very  complex  process  that  we  call  education.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  face  the  facts  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  in  the  colleges  of  today  are  choosing  their  courses 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  being  semi-professional, 
just  as  the  students  at  any  American  college  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  except  King's  College  and  the  College  of 
Philadelphia  definitely  prepared  themselves  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  ministry.  We  are,  therefore,  not  likely  soon 
to  see  the  abandonment  of  any  system  which  makes  it  possi- 
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ble  for  the  college  student  to  adapt  his  course  toward  prepara- 
tion for  the  profession  he  is  planning  to  enter. 

Another  reason  why  the  unit  system  will  probably  not 
be  easily  dislodged  lies  in  the  demand  of  students  to  graduate 
in  three  years.  Under  the  unit  system  the  problem  be- 
comes a  simple  one.  If  it  requires  sixty  units  to 
graduate,  one  may  take  fifteen  units  in  four  years  or 
twenty  units  in  three  years.  To  those  who  look  upon 
education  from  the  mathematical  point  of  view  this  is  not 
material.  To  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  process  of  de- 
velopment, who  know  that  a  subject  studied  in  freshman 
year  may  have  more  or  less  value  than  one  studied  in 
senior  year,  who  remember  how,  in  the  impalpable  values 
that  flower  only  in  middle  age,  their  fourth  year  in  college 
was  worth  more  than  any  other  two  years  in  their  course, 
the  matter  becomes  very  vital.  Here  again  the  increas- 
ing pressure  from  above  in  the  professional  schools  makes  it 
unlikely  that  the  system  which  renders  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  take  college  in  three  years  will  be  abandoned. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  unit  system  lies  in  its  useful- 
ness in  accrediting  students  who  transfer  from  one  college 
to  another.  Only  one  who  has  attempted  to  translate 
such  credits  knows  the  temptation  to  depend  upon  mathe- 
matical values  in  evaluating  them  under  the  difficulties 
which  naturally  arise  when  a  student's  work  in  one  college 
is  to.be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  standards  of  another. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases  a  student  can  be  treated 
fairly  only  by  assigning  to  him  "free  units"  since  the  courses 
which  he  has  taken  in  his  first  college  bear  no  actual  rela- 
tion to  the  courses  given  in  the  college  to  which  he  applies. 
How  one  can  express  these  free  units  in  terms  other  than 
mathematical  has  yet  to  be  suggested. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  unit  system,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  some  time,  that  its 
practical  advantages  are  not  to  be  despised  and  that  it  is 
our  business  to  examine  its  disadvantages  and  to  see  if 
they  can  be  cured  without  destroying  the  system. 

The  basic  evil  of  this  system,  in  the  college,  I  take  it, 
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lies  in  the  effect  it  has  on  some  students  who  acquire  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  their  studies  as  So  many  "units" 
which  they  must  take  before  they  can  obtain  their  degrees, 
rather  than  as  elements  of  their  education.  The  very  fact 
that  the  record  is  a  final  one  makes  them  consider  the  mat- 
ter as  one  finished  and  done  with  and  prevents  that  con- 
ception of  education  as  an  everlasting  process  which  it  is 
the  best  function  of  a  college  to  produce.  Phrases  such 
as  "I  will  really  need  only  seven  units  next  year,  then,  to- 
get  my  degree,  why  do  I  have  to  take  twelve?"  "I  wish 
you  would  let  me  take  twenty-two  units  this  year ;  I  want  a 
light  schedule  next  year  because  I  will  be  football  manager," 
reveal  such  a  fundamentally  wrong  conception  of  educa- 
tion as  to  make  the  judicious  grieve.  The  system  has  even 
developed  a  type  of  student  known  as  the  "unit  chaser" 
who  has  become  well  recognized  as  a  species  in  college 
offices.  To  the  credit  of  the  undergraduate,  however, 
be  it  said  that  he  is  not  so  frequently  to  be  classified  in 
this  group  as  the  more  mature  student  who  is  taking  teach- 
ers' courses  or  extension  courses.  These  latter  will  pursue 
a  unit  thru  the  broad  highways  of  the  arts  or  even  the 
purlieus  of  the  sciences  with  a  relentless  vigor  that  is  some- 
times appalling.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  are  usually 
themselves  teachers  and  will  pass  on  this  attitude  toward 
education  to  their  pupils. 

Another  evil  lies  in  the  levelling  effect  produced  in  the 
student's  mind  concerning  the  cultural  value  of  the  differ- 
ent courses.  If  course  A  counts  three  units  it  is  as  valua- 
ble as  course  B  because  that  also  counts  three  units.  Now 
no  one  knows  so  well  how  little  truth  there  lies  in  this  state- 
ment as  he  who  teaches  course  A,  unless  indeed  it  be  he 
who  teaches  course  B.  And  yet  each  occupies  three  hours 
a  week  and  who  is  brave  enough  to  suggest  an  evalua- 
tion of  courses  based  upon  their  relative  merits?  This 
evil  is  perhaps  even  more  definite  under  the  "course  system," 
where  the  natural  convenience  of  the  registering  office  leads 
to  the  giving  of  every  course  in  the  same  number  of  hours, 
irrespective  of  the  content  of  the  course. 
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It  has  been  interesting  to  observe  certain  attempts  to 
correct  these  symptoms  which  have  been  made  by  those 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  the  unit  system.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  first,  the  credit  point  system, 
now  in  vogue  in  a  number  of  universities,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  a  student  to  obtain  a  certain  number  of  grades 
higher  than  "past"  before  graduation.  These  have  not 
been  in  effect  long  enough  to  warrant  any  conclusions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  their  experience.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  in  at  least  one  institution  now  using  the 
credit  point  system  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  raise 
the  number  of  credit  points  required  for  the  degree,  and 
without  wishing  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  advocates  of  the 
system,  conceived  no  doubt  in  an  earnest  desire  to  raise 
the  standard  of  work,  an  analogy  is  suggested  between 
such  stimulation  of  undergraduate  intellectual  activity 
and  the  effects  of  other  forms  of  stimulation  not  usually 
recommended  for  undergraduates.  There  are  many  objec- 
tions to  the  credit  point  system.  It  is  artificial;  it  states 
publicly  that  altho  a  student  is  given  a  passing  grade  that 
passing  grade  is  distrusted  by  the  body  which  gives  it  to 
him,  and  moreover  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  same 
result  might  be  obtained  if  every  member  of  the  faculty 
raised  the  standard  of  passing  in  his  respective  subject. 
In  one  of  the  larger  eastern  universities  a  committee  was 
formed  to  consider  the  establishment  of  this  credit  point 
system.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  faculty,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  reported  that  having  been  directed  by 
the  faculty  to  prepare  such  a  system  his  committee  had 
devised  the  best  credit  point  system  it  could  frame  and  that 
it  was  now  presented  to  the  faculty  for  judgment.  He 
added,  however,  that  if  the  matter  came  to  vote  a  majority 
of  the  committee  would  vote  against  the  establishment  of 
the  system. 

Another  method  of  correcting  the  evils  of  the  unit  system 
has  been  aimed  at  the  curriculum  itself  and  is  usually 
designated  as  the  "group  system."  It  has  been  very  fre- 
quently described  as  the  antithesis  of  the  elective  system 
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but  this  is  not  a  correct  view  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
principle  of  election  remains  in  vogue.-  Students  simply 
choose  groups  instead  of  units.  It  would  be  of  interest  if 
one  could  learn  the  motives  of  the  first  persons  who  began 
to  group  courses.  Perhaps  it  was  in  a  frantic  effort  to  undo 
the  mischief  of  that  modern  descendant  of  Pandora  who 
had  pried  open  the  lid  of  the  old  required  curriculum  and  let 
loose  the  evils  of  the  elective  system  upon  us.  Two  prin- 
ciples have  evidently  been  at  work  in  the  arrangement  of 
groups  in  the  field  of  American  education.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  first  principle  a  certain  number  of  groups  are 
arranged  and  the  student  is  allowed  to  choose  at  will  among 
these  groups,  but  having  once  made  his  selection  his  work 
remains  required  within  that  group.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  principle  he  is  required  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  groups  of  subjects  but  within  these  groups  the 
principle  of  election  still  remains  to  a  modified  degree. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  both  principles.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  first,  the  curriculum  is  more  or  less 
carefully  planned  within  each  group  and  a  student  can  be 
compelled  to  take  certain  courses  in  one  particular  year 
and  may  also  be  encouraged  to  pursue  fewer  courses.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  a  group  system  of 
this  kind  is  likely  to  encourage  a  college  faculty  to  open 
new  courses  of  study  within  their  several  departments. 
This  question  has  been  brought  home  to  me  intimately, 
since  for  the  past  two  years  the  college  faculty  at  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  struggling  with  this  problem  and  after  hav- 
ing tried  such  a  group  system  for  a  number  of  years  and 
having  modified  and  remodified  it,  the  faculty  has  recently 
re-established  the  curriculum  upon  the  basis  of  six  groups 
all  of  which  are  required  but  inside  which  election  is  to  a 
certain  extent  permitted. 

These  groups  include:  (i)  English;  (2)  the  inorganic 
sciences — mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry;  (3)  the 
biological  sciences — zoology,  botany,  and  psychology;  (4) 
the  historical  sciences — history,  economics,  and  philosophy; 
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(5)  languages — Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish;  (6)  physical  education. 

Six  units  are  required  in  group  (1).  Each  student  must 
elect  from  groups  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  six  units  in  any  one  of 
the  subjects  or  three  units  in  any  two.  Nine  units  must 
be  selected  in  two  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  ancient 
and  one  modern.  Nine  units  more  must  be  spent  under 
the  direction  of  some  one  department  of  the  college  faculty 
and  the  remaining  eighteen  units  are  free  electives.  Since 
this  curriculum  has  been  in  existence  for  only  eight  months 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  thought  in  the  college  curric- 
ulum. Whether  it  is  the  best  thought  remains  to  be  de- 
cided by  experience.  It  has  in  any  case  a  basic  principle 
which  is  that  the  student  in  order  to  receive  the  degree  of 
A.B.  should  be  informed  in  the  departments  indicated 
under  the  above  grouping,  that  he  should  learn  to  do  at 
least  one  thing  thoroly  and  that  he  should  have  some 
freedom  of  election.  It  is  hoped  that  by  emphasizing 
the  subjects  as  belonging  together  in  their  educational 
processes  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  drawn 
to  them  as  elements  of  his  education  rather  than  as  units, 
more  especially  since  the  courses  in  these  subjects  are  not 
all  of  the  same  unit  values. 

The  advisor  system,  by  which  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  order 
that  he  may  arrange  their  courses  for  them,  is  another 
effort  which  has  been  made  to  correct  the  evils  of  indis- 
criminate election  of  units.  The  success  of  this  system 
depends  upon  two  factors:  first,  the  qualifications  of  the 
faculty  advisor,  and  second,  the  amount  of  information 
which  is  furnished  by  the  college  office.  In  order  that  the 
advising  shall  be  more  than  merely  a  perfunctory  system 
subject  to  the  student's  likes  and  dislikes,  the  advisor  must 
be  a  man  of  sufficient  age  and  standing  to  make  his  advice 
respected,  and  his  experience  must  be  long  enough  not  only 
in  teaching  generally  but  also  in  his  particular  institution 
to  have  familiarized  him  with  the  curriculum  in  vogue 
and  the  college  regulations.     He  must  also  be  a  man  whom 
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the  students  like  and  who  takes  a  personal  interest  in  them, 
for  his  functions  as  advisor  naturally  go  much  farther  than 
the  arrangement  of  the  course  card.  For  the  proper  ad- 
vising of  students  concerning  their  studies  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  not  only  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman 
but  that  he  should  also  be  frequently  and  constantly  in 
his  office  and  available  to  the  students  in  his  charge.  The 
office  of  advisor  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  any 
member  of  the  college  faculty  can  exercise  and  the  success 
of  the  administration  of  any  curriculum  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  advising  staff. 

Sympathetic  and  efficient  as  the  college  advisor  may  be, 
his  work  is  often  worse  than  useless  if  he  is  not  furnished 
with  every  available  piece  of  information  concerning  the 
student's  record  before  that  student  comes  to  him.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  college  advisor  to  be  present  in  his  office 
during  the  early  days  of  the  term,  and  to  arrange  office 
hours  during  the  entire  term  at  which  he  may  be  availa- 
ble to  students.  It  is  not  his  business  to  transcribe  records 
or  to  do  clerical  work  that  may  easily  be  performed  in  the 
dean's  office.  Every  freshman  advisor  should  be  furnished 
with  a  complete  card  record  of  the  student's  entrance 
credits  and  conditions  and  every  advisor  of  upper  classmen 
should  be  supplied  with  a  similar  card  containing  the  stu- 
dent's record  up  to  the  moment  when  he  comes  to  be  advised. 
This  may  mean  that  the  employees  in  the  dean's  office 
may  have  to  work  at  full  steam  during  the  days  imme- 
diately preceding  registration,  but  the  results  are  worth 
the  trouble.  Not  only  at  times  of  registration  should  this 
information  be  furnished,  but  if  an  advisor  is  to  be  efficient 
he  should  automatically  be  sent  word  of  every  event  that 
occurs  to  the  student  during  his  career.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  details  which  must  be  familiar  to  many  who  are 
administrators,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  college  office  is  thrown  away  which  will 
take  from  the  advisor  clerical  labor  and  leave  him  free 
to  exercise  his  more  important  functions. 

For,  after  all,  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  unit  system 
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must  be  found,  I  believe,  in  an  extension  of  a  principle 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  an  advisory  system,  namely,  the 
humanizing  of  the  control  over  the  student's  course  of 
study.  Little  by  little  as  the  numbers  in  the  classes  in 
our  colleges  increased  the  personal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  for  the  students  under 
their  control  seemed  to  diminish  and  the  invention  of  the 
unit  system  helped  to  lessen  even  this  responsibility  by 
the  transfer  to  a  registering  office  of  the  duty  of  looking 
upon  the  student's  work  as  a  whole.  It  was  to  be  viewed, 
moreover,  in  terms  of  requirements  that  were  to  be  counted 
mathematically  and  upon  whose  completion  the  student 
was  to  graduate  without  any  further  faculty  check. 

In  the  old  days  when  classes  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men 
graduated  from  college  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  the 
entire  college  faculty  to  take  up  each  man's  case  separately 
and  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  present  him  for  his  degree. 
It  would  be  ideal  to  return  to  that  situation.  I  wonder 
sometimes  whether  it  would  not  be  time  well  spent  if  the 
faculty  of  even  a  large  college  were  to  devote  one  or  two  or 
even  three  days  to  a  consideration  of  the  courses  of  all  stu- 
dents who  come  up  for  their  degrees  and  refuse  to  grant  those 
degrees  if  on  the  whole  it  is  found  that  the  students  do  not 
deserve  to  be  so  recommended.  If  we  would  print  in  our 
catalogs  that  the  securing  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  units  gives  a  student  no  prescriptive  right  to  a  col- 
lege degree  but  is  only  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  that  the 
judgment  of  his  teachers  is  to  be  the  final  one,  would  not 
the  units  as  units  lose  their  importance  and  would  not 
the  attitude  of  the  student  be  changed  materially  toward 
his  work? 

All  that  is  needed  is  simply  time  and  courage.  The  large 
majority  of  cases  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  preliminary 
meeting.  The  names  of  those  who  are  doubtful  could  then 
be  arranged  for  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
who  could  be  called  upon  at  a  later  meeting  to  express  then- 
approval  or  disapproval.  We  put  into  practise  some  sim- 
ilar procedure  in  our  graduate  schools.     I  know  of  at  least 
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one  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  where  "the  faculty  members 
have  resolutely  refused  to  be  made  simply  a  recording  body 
for  the  election  of  those  students  who  are  highest  in  then- 
grades  and  who  have  been  known  to  defeat  for  election  the 
student  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  because  in  their  judg- 
ment he  was  not  so  well  qualified  a  person  for  membership 
in  that  society  as  one  whose  grades  were  much  below  his. 
The  eagerness  of  the  student  body  to  be  elected  to  that 
particular  chapter  is,  I  am  convinced,  greater  than  if  the 
election  were  made  automatically  upon  the  returns  from 
the  registration  office.  A  similar  result  would  occur,  I 
feel  sure,  if  the  students  knew  that  their  graduation  de- 
pended not  only  upon  the  completion  of  so  many  units, 
but  also  upon  their  securing  the  respect  of  the  faculty  for 
their  mental  and  moral  qualities. 

Two  years  ago  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  discust 
the  advisability  of  a  comprehensive  examination  on  gradua- 
tion from  school  and  college.  While  not  offered  then  as  a 
solution  for  the  evils  of  the  unit  system,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  contemplation  of  the  unsatisfactory  effects  of  this  system 
that  led  to  the  presentation  of  the  interesting  facts  which 
were  laid  before  the  Association  at  that  time.  If  it  did 
not  become  a  mere  formal  matter,  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion could  well  be  made  a  portion  of  the  proposed  faculty 
review. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  some  such  plan  for  closer 
faculty  supervision,  relief  is  likely  to  come  most  surely 
from  an  extension  and  improvement  in  the  advisory  sys- 
tem as  we  have  it  at  present.  It  is,  I  would  repeat,  in 
the  insistence  upon  the  principle  of  which  that  is  but  the 
outward  expression,  the  emphasis  that  must  be  laid  upon 
faculty  assistance,  faculty  advice,  and  above  all,  faculty 
control  over  the  election  of  students'  courses,  the  increase 
in  the  sympathy  between  the  faculty  and  the  students 
and  their  return  to  the  earlier  state  of  relationships  which 
have  for  one  reason  or  other  been  imperiled,  that  the  solu- 
tion can  be  reached. 
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Let  us  keep  the  unit  system,  for  we  probably  can  find  no 
effective  substitute.  Let  us,  however,  have  the  courage 
not  to  be  dismayed  by  it.  Let  us  make  use  of  its  flexi- 
bility and  its  adaptability  to  varying  conditions,  but  let 
us  determine  those  conditions  ourselves.  Let  us  as  teach- 
ers feel  even  more  keenly  than  we  do  the  responsibility  that 
we  must  have  not  only  over  the  students  when  we  instruct 
them  in  our  classes  but  also  toward  their  course  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  impress  upon  them,  too,  that  their  responsibility 
does  not  end  when  their  course  is  completed  and  their 
grade  has  been  entered  upon  the  books,  for  it  is  their  re- 
sponsibility also  to  see  that  they  are  being  educated;  it  is 
not  altogether  ours.  We  can  best  awaken  that  sense  of 
responsibility  in  them  when  they  appreciate  more  keenly 
than  at  present  that  the  mere  taking  and  passing  of  courses 
does  not  in  itself  constitute  education,  and  when  we  have 
produced  in  them  this  state  of  mind  we  may  begin  with 
more  hope  to  educate  the  American  parent  to  the  sense  of 
his  responsibilities.  But  that  is  another  story.  And 
finally,  the  thought  that  we  should  keep  before  us  is  that 
no  system  of  any  kind  can  permanently  foster  or  retard 
sound  education.  It  is  only  the  teacher  who  can  do  that. 
At  present  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  unit 
system  or  with  any  other  system.  When  we  are  satisfied — 
and  not  until  then — will  there  be  cause  for  despair. 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


Ill 

SUMMER    IDLENESS    AND    JUVENILE 

DELINQUENCY 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

With  the  introduction  of  juvenile  courts  and  the  system 
of  probation  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
States,  children  under  16  years  of  age  committing  offenses 
against  the  law,  are  no  longer  treated  as  criminals.  The 
powers  of  the  state  under  this  enlightened  judicial  principle 
are  directed  to  the  saving,  and  not  the  punishment  of  the 
delinquent  child.  As  a  corrective  measure  this  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  treatment  of  the  juvenile  offender, 
but  it  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble.  As  long  as 
the  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  child,  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church,  do  not 
exert  greater  control  and  influence  over  the  child,  juvenile 
crime  will  continue  to  be,  especially  in  this  country,  a 
serious  social  problem. 

The  cure  of  any  disease,  physical  or  social,  can  only  be 
accomplished  after  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  undue  import- 
ance that  many  authorities1  attach  to  poverty,  congestion 
and  immigration  as  factors  in  juvenile  crime,  neglects  the 
fundamental  causes  and  tends  to  retard  the  application  of 
proper  remedies.  Neither  statistics  nor  close  analysis  of 
the  facts  support  this  too  generally  accepted  theory.  Under 
certain  conditions  poverty,  as  well  as  the  congestion  often 
associated  with  it,  will  stimulate  delinquency,  but  so  does 
wealth  if  the  child  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  luxury, 
idleness  and  self  indulgence.  The  atmosphere  of  the  tene- 
ment tends  to  develop  certain  vices,  but  it  also  strengthens 

1  Poverty  by  Robert  Hunter,  pp.  199-288,  289;  Reports  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  (Senate  Documents,  61st  Congress,  3d  Session,  Vol.  viii,  1911), 
p.  163. 
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many  virtues,  among  which  self  reliance  and  self  denial 
are  powerful  resistants  to  the  temptations  to  which  the  child 
of  the  tenement  is  exposed.  These  characteristics  are 
fully  exemplified  in  our  great  men,  most  of  whom  were 
trained  in  the  school  of  poverty.  Even  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  the  elimination  of  poverty  is  possible  and  that  the  flow 
of  immigration  could  be  stopt,  the  result  would  only  slightly 
affect  juvenile  delinquency,  unless  we  radically  change  our 
methods  of  child  training  and  substitute  stern  discipline 
for  lax  control,  and  effective  restraint  for  indulgence.  One 
of  the  least  recognized  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
serious  causes  affecting  the  moral  welfare  of  the  child  is 
idleness,  particularly  that  induced  by  the  long  summer  va- 
cation when  the  school  supervision  is  suspended  and  ade- 
quate means  do  not  exist  to  provide  the  child  with  organized 
activity. 

II 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    IN 

EUROPE 

The  19 13  report  of  the  children's  courts  of  New  York  City 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  wide  range  of  crime  which 
the  term  of  juvenile  delinquency  covers.  Of  the  9800 
offenders,  684  were  charged  with  burglary,  186  with  felonious 
assault,  369  with  grand  larceny,  107  with  robbery,  1134 
with  petit  larceny,  412  with  assault,  143  with  unlawful 
entry,  68  with  carrying  dangerous  weapons. 

Juvenile  delinquency  as  revealed  in  these  figures  pre- 
sents a  complex  psychological  problem,  for  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  by  the  child,  motive  and  cause,  unlike 
the  acts  of  the  adult  criminal,  are  not  always  apparent 
and  in  many  instances  are  altogether  absent.  The  emo- 
tional powers,  intense  love  and  hatred,  jealousy  and  envy 
have  not  in  this  early  stage  of  life  reached  the  dynamic 
force  to  become  an  incentive  to  crime.  Nor  do  intemperance, 
want,  or  despair  enter  as  direct  factors  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  two  forces  that  exert  themselves  irresistibly  in  the 
child's    development    are    the    imaginative    and    imitative 
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powers;  both  have  complete  possession  of  its  mind,  and 
begin  to  weaken  and  recede  only  as  the  reasoning  powers 
gain  the  ascendancy.  Lacking  in  the  sense  of  judgment 
and  discrimination,  and  lacking  the  proper  guidance  and 
direction,  the  child  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  will  com- 
mit offenses  without  grasping  their  significance  or  realizing 
their  consequence.  More  than  in  later  youth,  environment 
is  the  most  potent  factor  at  this  period  in  moulding  its 
character  and,  unless  the  modifying  and  counteracting  in- 
fluences of  home  and  school  can  strongly  exert  themselves, 
it  will  become  the  creature,  if  not  the  victim  of  surrounding 
conditions. 

The  statistical  data  of  the  countries  of  Europe  point  to 
the  fact  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  far  less  prevalent  there 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  for  this  partial 
immunity  will  help  to  explain  the  causes  that  favor  its. 
growth  here.2  It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  respect  for  parental,  official,  and  school 
authorities,  as  well  as  for  tradition,  is  inbred  in  the  child; 
that  the  training  of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  backed 
as  it  is  by  strict  discipline,  tends  to  obedience  and  submission ; 
that  the  greatly  restricted  freedom  aided  by  numerous  laws, 
regulations  and  injunctions,  which  the  child  in  its  earliest 
school  years  learns  to  observe,  make  it  a  pliable  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  care  and 
guidance.  Moreover,  the  school  supervision  of  the  child, 
and  this  is  not  a  slight  factor,  is  almost  continuous  during 
the  entire  calendar  year,  for  even  during  the  short  summer 
vacation  averaging  in  most  countries  from  4  to  6  weeks, 
numerous  private  organizations  cooperating  with  the  school 

2  According  to  the  official  year  book  of  the  German  Empire,  49,689 
children  between  12  and  18  years  of  age  were  arraigned  in  Germany  in  1909,  of 
whom  13%  transgrest  against  the  game  laws,  and  some  committed  offenses, 
that  are  not  recognized  as  such  here.  According  to  the  official  statistics  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Justice,  13,574  children  between  12  and  18  years  of 
age  were  arraigned  in  France  for  delinquency  in  191 1.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, did  not  include  infractions  against  the  game  laws  and  truancy.  In 
England  and  in  Wales,  8,491  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  arraigned 
in  the  last  three  months  in  1909. 
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system  provide  a  rational  and  educational  occupation  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  school  population. 

The  child  on  the  continent  is  being  trained  and  nurtured 
in  those  characteristic  virtues  and  qualities  not  only  because 
of  its  own  welfare,  but  also  because  they  constitute  the  basis 
of  monarchical  government.  Without  deep-rooted  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  tradition  and  authority,  without  un- 
questioned submission  and  obedience,  monarchy  could  not 
long  survive,  no  more  than  a  republican  democracy  could 
endure  without  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality,  and  with- 
out the  self  reliance  and  self  discipline  of  its  citizens.  The 
very  birth  of  our  Republic  was  due  to  a  weakened  respect 
for  tradition  and  authority  and  to  the  strong  power  of  self 
reliance  and  self  discipline  displayed  by  the  founders,  and 
this  remains  the  characteristic  of  American  youth  of  today. 
This  would  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  child 
of  any  country  is  simply  the  product  and  outgrowth  of  its 
social  as  well  as  of  its  political  environment,  and  certain 
qualities  that  characterize  the  child  of  one  nationality  can 
not  be  successfully  cultivated  in  another  without  affecting 
and  disturbing  existing  conditions.  The  very  qualities  and 
virtues  that  prove  a  source  of  strength  to  the  one,  may 
become  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  other. 

The  child  of  a  republican  democracy  is  schooled  and 
trained  in  self  reliance  and  not  in  dependence;  in  self  disci- 
pline and  not  in  servile  submission ;  in  intelligent  observance 
of  law  and  order  and  not  in  blind  obedience.  It  is  trained 
to  look  upon  human  authority  not  with  awe  and  fear,  not 
as  an  institution  ordained  and  fixt  by  a  higher  power,  but 
as  a  creation  of  organized  society  to  which  every  citizen 
owes  respect  and  loyalty,  without,  however,  debarring  in- 
telligent and  just  criticism.  It  is  controlled  and  guided 
at  home  and  at  school  not  by  the  rod  and  lash,  not  by  fear, 
and  not  by  repression,  but  by  appealing  largely  to  the  sense 
of  honor  which  in  the  child  of  this  country  is  cultivated  to 
a  high  degree.  The  pervading  principle  of  child  training 
for  American  citizenship  is  as  inseparable  from  our  political 
and  social  condition  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  child 
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training  in  European  countries. '  The  child  of  a  normal 
moral  development  will,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  acquire 
virtues  and  qualities  which  enable  it  to  take  care  of  itself 
under  all  conditions;  as  a  result  of  this  training  it  is  being 
better  prepared  to  share  in  the  duties  and  obligations,  as 
well  as  in  the  opportunities  of  American  citizenship.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  child  of  a  weaker  character  whose  moral 
development  has  been  retarded  will  show  little  resistance 
to  vicious  influences,  and  in  the  absence  of  strict  discipline 
and  proper  supervision  it  will  inevitably  drift  into  the  ranks 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Not  all  children,  nor  all  adults, 
are  so  endowed  by  nature  that  they  will  thrive  morally  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  spirit 
of  freedom  with  which  our  children  become  inbued  early 
in  life  that  juvenile  delinquency  has  become  a  grave  social 
problem  in  the  United  States,  affecting  every  community, 
whether  urban  or  rural,  whether  settled  by  natives  or  by 
foreign  born,  whether  industrial  or  agricultural. 

Juvenile  delinquency  can  not  be  disassociated  from  school 
responsibility,  for  it  is  to  the  school  that  not  only  the  child's 
mental,  moral  and  physical  training  is  entrusted,  but  also 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  child  when  the  home 
influence  is  lacking.  The  functions  exercised  by  the  school 
authorities  and  the  affiliated  agencies  are  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  child;  they  extend  to  the  family  and  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  home.  If  the  child  is  inclined  to  be 
wayward  or  sickly,  or  if  exposed  to  vicious  influence,  it 
is  the  school  that  is  likely  to  make  the  discovery  and  to 
act  as  the  medium  for  suggesting  or  applying  corrective 
means ;  it  is  thru  the  school  that  the  importance  of  hygiene, 
of  cleanliness,  of  neatness  and  of  good  housekeeping  is 
brought  into  the  home ;  and  it  is  thru  the  school  also  that  the 
home  of  the  immigrant  is  brought  in  closer  touch  with 
American  conditions. 

Closely  interwoven  with  every  fiber  of  our  social  fabric, 
this  most  vital  organ  of  our  body  politic  is  permitted 
virtually  to  suspend  its  functions  for  about  10  weeks  every 
year,  affecting  thereby  seriously  the  interest  of  the  child, 
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and  of  the  home.  The  750,000  school  children  freed  from 
all  school  supervision  and  discipline  and  without  any  fixt 
occupation  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  during  the  two  long  summer  months 
according  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.  It 
is  true  the  school  authorities  offer  some  educational  and 
recreational  facilities  during  the  summer  months,  the  at- 
tendance being  optional,  but  it  is  also  true  that  most  children, 
whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  pitch  their  tents,  so  to  say, 
on  the  street,  and  there  seek  and  find  the  necessary  occupa- 
tion and  excitement.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  moral 
agencies  that  exert  themselves  in  the  child's  behalf,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  school  authorities,  either  relax  or 
suspend  their  activities  altogether  during  the  summer. 
Sunday  schools  are  not  in  session,  settlement  work  exists 
in  name  only,  and  even  the  churches  make  little  or  no  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  religious  spirit,  as  if  temptation  and 
evil  were  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  and  the  devil 
becomes  inactive  in  summer. 

That  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  according  to  an  old 
maxim,  is  frequently  demonstrated  not  alone  in  the  adult 
but  even  more  so  in  the  child,  whose  exuberant  spirit  and 
overflowing  energy  demand  constant  occupation.  In  the 
absence  of  supervised  activity  the  boy  and  girl  will  create 
opportunities  suggested  by  their  vivid  imagination  or  their 
spirit  of  mischief,  and  quite  unconsciously  and  without 
bad  intent  this  will  lead  them  into  a  labyrinth  of  trouble 
from  which  extrication  is  not  always  possible.  Not  an 
uncommon  sight  in  the  tenement  districts  are  the  raids  made 
on  push  carts  and  grocery  stands  by  organized  bands  of 
little  boys  sometimes  of  tender  years,  prompted  mostly  by 
boyish  pranks,  or  by  a  spirit  of  bravado  and  adventure,  and 
which  nevertheless  presents  the  embryo  stage  of  the  future 
gangster.  That  the  street  life  which  circumstances  compel 
the  child  to  lead  in  summer,  and  in  most  cases  without  any 
guidance  or  supervision,  favors  juvenile  delinquency,  is 
not  open  to  question,  but  the  actual  effect  can  not  be  ac- 
curately gauged  by  statistics  as  the  truancy  laws  are  sus- 
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pended  in  summer  and  the  school  population  is  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuation  owing  to  removals  from  the  city. 
Besides  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  pointed 
out  are  invariably  productive  of  immediate  consequences; 
in  most  cases  the  infection  requires  time  and  opportunity  to 
produce  threatening  symptoms. 

Ill 

POVERTY,   CONGESTION  AND  IMMIGRATION  INCORRECTLY  CON- 
SIDERED  DOMINANT   FACTORS   OP   DELINQUENCY 

There  are,  however,  other  contributory  causes  that 
aggravate  and  complicate  this  problem,  and  of  these,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  poverty  and  con- 
gestion is  greatly  over-estimated,  the  effect  of  immigra- 
tion is  largely  exaggerated,  and  the  effect  of  idleness  and  of 
inadequate  supervision  of  the  child  is  hardly  appreciated. 
That  environment  is  an  important  factor  of  child  delinquency 
is  generally  recognized,  but  this  cause  is  commonly  associ- 
ated with  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  if  those  of  the  rich 
were  exempt  from  its  influence,  and  moral  delinquency  did 
not  exist  at  all  in  their  homes.  Poverty  and  wealth  operate 
alike  under  certain  conditions.  The  moral  welfare  of  the 
child  whose  mother  is  absorbed  in  material  pleasures  and 
social  excitement  is  endangered  as  much  as  that  of  the 
child  of  the  tenement  whose  mother  toils  and  struggles  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  family.  In  both  cases  the  child  is 
deprived  of  its  natural  care  and  supervision,  and  while  the 
effect  is  the  same,  it  presents  this  difference,  that  the  pride 
of  the  well-to-do  class  will  not  permit  any  act  of  juvenile 
delinquency  to  become  public,  whereas  the  offense  of  the 
child  of  the  poor  will  invariably  appear  on  the  court 
records. 

The  relative  importance  of  poverty,  congestion  and 
immigration  to  which  the  prevalence  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  this  country  is  attributed,  can  not  be  established  positively 
without  more  comprehensive  statistical   data   than  is  now 
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available.  Considering  that  probably  more  than3  140,000 
children  in  the  United  States  are  every  year  involved  in 
some  act  of  juvenile  delinquency  which  requires  action 
of  the  courts,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  Central  Bureau  is 
not  specifically  charged  with  the  authority  to  compile  and 
to  tabulate  all  statistics  relating  to  this  vital  subject.  Under 
existing  conditions  the  necessary  statistics  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  districts  can  not  be  obtained  and  those  of 
some  of  the  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
lack  proper  classification,  or  are  otherwise  inadequate. 
Such  data,  however,  as  are  presented  in  Tables  I  and  II 
fail  to  support  the  commonly  accepted  theory  that  poverty, 
congestion  and  immigration  are  the  basic  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Table  I  shows  the  comparative  rate  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency of  10  cities,  scattered  thruout  the  United  States, 
and  differing  from  each  other  in  size,  character  and  type  of 
their  population. 

Table  i 

Number    Delinquents     Ratio  of 
arraigned    for  10.000        foreign- 
er delin-      of  popu-       born  popu-     Year  of 
quency  lation  lation  report 

Indianapolis 463  19.8  8.5  1913 

New  York  (truants  included) 9840  20.7  40.4  19 12 

Denver 607  28.5  18. 1  1910 

St.  Louis 1723  25.0  28.5  1914 

Buffalo 1084  25.6  28.0  1911 

Louisville 640  28 .5  7.8  1909 

Pittsburgh 1708  32.0  26.3  1913 

St.  Paul 539  25.2  26.3  1910 

San    Francisco    (truants    not    in- 
cluded   1105  26.7  31.4  1911 

Portland,  Ore 530  22.8  21. 1  1913 

Baltimore  (colored  included) 2588  46.0  ..  1913-14 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  I  that  cities  like  Indian- 

3  Based  upon  the  records  of  some  of  the  large  and  small  towns  in  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  conservatively  estimated  that  the  urban  population 
of  42,000,000  produces  every  year  23  juvenile  delinquents  for  every  10,000 
inhabitants  living  in  towns.  Any  estimate  of  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  rural  districts  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  data,  rest  on  conjecture, 
but  allowing  only  10  delinquents  for  every  10,000  of  the  total  rural  population 
of  49,000,000,  the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  States  will  exceed  140,000  per  annum. 
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apolis,  Denver,  Louisville  and  Pprtland,  Ore.,  where  poverty 
and  congestion  are  not  in  marked  evidence  and  the  foreign- 
born  element  is  not  numerically  an  important  factor,  juvenile 
delinquency  is  proportionately  as  prevalent,  if  not  more  so, 
than  in  New  York  with  its  unparalleled  congestion  of  popu- 
lation, with  its  large  foreign  element  and  with  the  extreme 
poverty  that  characterizes  its  slums  and  some  of  its  city 
quarters. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  if  poverty  and  congestion 
were  dominant  causes  they  would  operate  in  European 
countries  where  both  of  these  evils  exist,  and  as  far  as  poverty 
is  concerned,  even  in  greater  degree  than  here,  yet  juvenile 
delinquency  is  comparatively  a  negligible  factor. 

Table  II  shows  the  children  who  were  arraigned  for  de- 
linquency at  the  children's  courts  in  New  York  City  in 
191 2  and  1913,  classified  according  to  their  nativity  and  the 
nativity   of   their   parents,    with   the   percentage   of   each. 

Table  II 

Native  Native 

children  children  Foreign- 

of  native  of  foreign  born 

parents  parents  children 

New  York  school  population  of  591,000  chil- 
dren between  10  and  16  years  of  age, 
classified  by  nativity  and  parentage.  (Cen- 
sus Report  of  1910) 25.5%     55%  19-5% 

Delinquents 

Classification  based  upon  the  report  of  the 

New  York  Children's  Courts,   1912 42.5%     40.5%         17.5% 

Delinquents 

Table  arranged  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  1913 45-5%     35-4%         *9- 1% 

The  above  table  shows  the  highest  rate  of  delinquency 
among  native  children  of  native  parents  and  the  lowest 
rate  among  foreign-born  children.  The  St.  Louis  juvenile 
court  report  of  191 4  contains  a  concise  tabulation  relating 
to  juvenile  delinquency  in  St.  Louis  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  it  shows  that  the  average  percentage  of  delin- 
quency among  American-born  children  of  American  parents, 
colored  included,  is  48.3%  against  26.8%  among  American- 
born  children  of  foreign  parents,  the  latter  element,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  census  report  of  19 10,  constituting  45%  of  the 
entire  population  under  20  years  of  age.  The  deductions 
in  the  official  report  are  worth  noting:  "The  figures 
clearly  prove  that  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  foreign 
element  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  our  delinquent 
population  has  no  foundation  of  fact,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  children  of  St.  Louis  are  concerned." 

To  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  the  effect 
that  immigration  may  possibly  have  upon  juvenile  delin- 
quency, some  thought  must  be  given  to  the  process  of  trans- 
formation which  the  immigrant  child  has  to  undergo  after 
landing  here.  If  it  is  the  child,  let  us  assume,  of  the  Ghetto 
in  New  York,  it  will  on  entering  school  at  the  age  of  10  have 
mastered  the  English  language  in  three  to  four  years,  it 
will  distinguish  itself  at  school  by  close  application  and 
intellectual  aptitude ;  it  will  moreover  show  itself  susceptible 
and  responsive  to  all  the  good  influences  of  the  school, 
of  the  neighborhood  settlements,  and  of  the  spiritual  in- 
stitutions. It  will  in  its  mental,  moral,  but  not  always  in 
its  physical  development  compare  favorably  with  the  native 
children,  and  when  it  finally  emerges  from  the  long  transition 
period  it  will  have  adopted  itself  completely  to  our  conditions ; 
it  will  reflect  in  its  actions  and  its  conduct  the  American 
spirit  and  the  American  characteristics  in  their  best  and 
broadest  sense.  Loyalty  and  love  for  the  native  country 
which  rarely  survives  in  the  immigrant  child  of  any  nation- 
ality will  be  entirely  obliterated,  and  in  its  place  demon- 
strative patriotism  for  the  adopted  country  is  awakened. 

There  is,  however,  another  by-product  of  immigration 
that  presents  the  reverse  of  this  picture  and  which  does  not 
tend  to  good  citizenship,  but  does  help  to  fill  our  reforma- 
tories and  eventually  our  prisons.  With  many  of  the  im- 
migrant boys  and  girls  of  a  weaker  fiber  the  process  of  Amer- 
icanization operates  too  swiftly ;  the  good  qualities  that  may 
have  been  engrafted  on  them  in  their  native  country  begin 
to  disintegrate  in  their  new  environments  before  the  powers 
of  self  restraint  and  self  reliance  have  become  developed. 
The  "Americanization"  in  this  case  merely  forms  a  thin 
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crust  that  hides  underneath  resistance  to  good  influences, 
disregard  for  all  authority,  and  a  love  for  adventure  that 
eventually  leads  into  ranks  of  delinquency.  The  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  acts  on  this  type  as  light  does  on  the  moth, 
and  in  the  absence  of  restraining  power  the  moral  balance 
is  lost  long  before  the  age  of  maturity  is  reached.  Their 
number,  however,  is  not  as  large  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  that  it  is  too  large  for  the  good  of  society  will  be  generally 
recognized. 

IV 

SOURCE   OF   REMEDIAL   MEASURES   IS   THE   SCHOOL 

The  school,  probably  more  so  than  the  home,  is  con- 
sidered the  natural  and  the  only  recognized  source  from 
which  any  concerted  measure  tending  to  improve  the  moral 
standard  of  the  child  must  originate.  Sooner  or  later  the 
school  will  have  to  apply  means  that  will  prevent  the  child 
from  leading  a  life  of  idleness  at  any  time  in  the  year,  and 
to  accomplish  this  the  summer  vacation,  above  all  else, 
must  be  curtailed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  public  school 
vacation  was  originally  limited  to  five  weeks,  but  by  process 
of  gradual  increase  it  has  now  reached  ten  to  eleven  weeks, 
and  with  the  observance  of  the  many  additional  holidays 
the  entire  number  of  school  hours  has  been  reduced  from 
i  no  to  950. 4  This  curtailment  of  the  school  year  must 
result  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  alternatives: 
either  the  child's  education  has  been  lessened  by  160  hours 
every  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  about  one  and 
one-quarter  years  in  8  years  of  schooling,  or  to  make  up 
for  this  loss,  the  child  must  remain  at  school  one  and  one- 
quarter  years  longer.  Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  the 
latter  course  entails  an  increase  in  the  annual  public 
school  budget  of  over  five  million  dollars  every  year,  not 

4  Prior  to  1866  the  summer  vacation  in  the  New  York  public  schools 
commenced  on  the  last  Friday  in  July  and  ended  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  Easter  recess  was  introduced  subsequently.  The  schools  were 
closed  on  Good  Friday,  Christmas  to  New  Year,  Independence  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  school  year  averaged  220  days  as  against  190  days 
at  the  present  time. 
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counting  the  loss  on  the  investment  in  school  property  which 
is  non-productive  when  the  schools  are  closed. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States,  following  the  example  of  New  York  City,  have  in- 
creased the  summer  vacation  on  the  theory  that  prolonged 
rest  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  child  as  well  as  of 
the  teacher.  This  may  be  applied  with  some  justice  to  the 
teacher,  but  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  ten  weeks  of 
rest  and  relaxation  from  all  school  duties  must  prove  a 
detriment  to  its  moral  and  mental  development.  Lessened 
school  opportunities  and  a  long  period  of  idleness  do  not 
tend  to  child  betterment;  they  pave  the  way  to  child  de- 
linquency. That  the  mental  application  is  weakened  and 
the  habit  of  laziness  strengthened  in  many  of  the  children 
during  this  period,  has  been  observed  by  parents  and  teachers 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  the  all-year  schools  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  school 
work  can  be  conducted  in  summer  without  any  ill  effect 
upon  pupil  or  teacher  and  with  excellent  results  in  point 
of  attendance  and  efficiency.  The  idea  that  the  long  vaca- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  child  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  dismist,  and  it  may  be  strongly  urged  that  the  child 
receive  school  care  and  supervision  during  the  summer 
months  as  it  does  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  not  only  for 
its  own  welfare,  but  also  in  interest  of  the  state  and  of  society. 

Sigmund  Mendelsohn 

New  York 


IV 
A  MODEL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

By  an  examination  of  some  of  the  most  progressive 
modern  high  schools  we  find  that  there  is  a  tendencygto  pro- 
vide not  merely  for  the  vocational  but  also  for  the  cultural, 
social,  and  civic  needs  as  well.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  thus,  for  the  aim  of  the  modern  high  school,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  to  provide  instruction  tending  to  pro- 
duce cultured,  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  and  efficient 
members  of  society.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Partly 
by  a  wise  selection  of  subject  matter.  Then  it  may  be 
asked:  What  studies  shall  be  prescribed  for  all  pupils? 
The  answer  must  be  the  studies  that  are  recognized  as 
supremely  useful  to  all.     But  what  are  the  specific  studies? 

CONSTANTS 

The  required  studies  for  all  pupils  should  be  English, 
some  phases  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  practical 
problems  in  sociology,  hygiene,  civics,  and  economics 
and  the 

EEECTivES,  I.  E., 
the  rest  of  the  studies,  will  depend  absolutely  upon  the 
student's  aptitudes,  interests,  and  aims  in  life.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  student  is  reasonably  sure  that  he  will  go  to 
college,  normal,  or  technical  school,  his  electives  should  be 
chosen  with  this  particular  aim  clearly  in  view.  If  the 
student  intends  to  go  into  business  he  should  take  the 
commercial  course.1  If  he  wishes  to  learn  a  trade,  of  course, 
he  will  select  the  industrial  course.  If  he  does  not  know, 
the  teachers  should  try  to  discover  the  student's  dominant 
interests  and  capabilities  by  means  of  a  general  course. 

Altho  not  exclusively,  a  large  part  of  the  school  time 
should  be  devoted  to  vocational  education.  The  instruc- 
tion will  be  both  vocational  and  cultural.     But  this  is  not 

1  He  will  take  some  of  his  work  in  a  factory  or  in  a  shop  as  provided  for 
by  the  part-time  schools.   Cf .  the  "Fitchburg  Plan"  and  the  "Munich  System." 
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all.  It  will  develop  social  efficiency.  It  will  help  all  to 
be  better  citizens  thus  aiding  each  individual  to  enjoy 
life  irrespective  of  vocation.  In  the  ideal  high  school  the 
pupils,  parents,  and  teachers  working  together  will  select 
the  student's  program  as  the  Boston  high  school  does. 
There  is  no  uniform  course  for  all  individuals  but  each  stu- 
dent's nature,  interests  and  plans  for  the  future  are  fully 
recognized  and  the  studies  are  selected  with  these  things 
in  mind.  As  we  have  seen,2  it  is  the  aim  in  Boston  to  de- 
velop the  pupil's  interest  and  aptitudes.  The  largest 
liberty  of  choice  is  given  to  each  student.  The  teachers 
and  parents  advise,  the  students  choose  and  the  flexibility 
of  the  courses  makes  it  possible  for  every  individual,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  talent  may  be,  to  receive  the  proper  education 
and  culture. 

ELECTIVES  AND   CONSTANTS 

It  devolves  upon  the  modern  high  school  to  teach  not 
merely  those  subjects  that  give  "culture"  but  it  must 
give,  as  the  schools  under  Dr.  Spalding's  administration 
now  do  at  Newton,  instruction  that  will  lead  the  student 
to  become  a  self-supporting  citizen  in  the  community. 
Appropriate  vocational  training  will  be  provided  to  meet 
the  capacities,  interests  and  needs  of  all  classes  of  students. 
Aside  from  the  required  studies — English,  history  of  civili- 
zation and  social  and  economic  sciences — all  studies  will 
depend  absolutely  upon  the  individual  student's  natural 
aptitudes,  capacities,  interests  and  aims  in  life.  His  in- 
terests and  capacities  will,  of  course,  largely  determine  his 
needs  or  aims  in  life. 

In  having  different  courses  for  different  students  as  many 
high  schools  have,  it  is  recognized  that  what  the  Committee 
of_Nine  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  191 1  say 
is  .true,  that,  "hard  work  is  to  be  secured  not  by  insistence 
upon  uniformity  of  tastes  and  interests,  but  by  the  encour- 
agement of  special  effort  along  lines  that  appeal  to  the  in- 
dividual." Dr.  Burnham  says  that  "the  child's  mind 
can    no    more    give    attention     to     the    absolutely    unin- 

*  See  Education  for  February  and  March,  19 13. 
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teresting  than  the  eye  can  perceive  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum."  Interest  is  of  preeminent  and  of 
fundamental  importance.  The  work  of  the  high  school 
should  be  spent  mostly  in  developing  dominant  interests 
and  needs  and  should,  therefore,  stress  the  instruction 
tending  toward  the  professional,  industrial,  business  or 
agricultural  career  in  which  the  student  is  most  interested. 
But  the  high  school  has  another  distinct  function  aside  from 
the  vocational.  It  must  be  deeply  concerned  not  only  in 
preparing  for  a  vocation  but  it  must  do  its  best  to  give  some 
general  culture  and  prepare  for  efficient  citizenship. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  the  reasons  why  all  should 
study  English,  for  I  know  of  no  first-class  high  school 
anywhere  that  does  not  require  at  least  two  or  three  years 
of  every  student  who  is  to  graduate.  Not  so,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  other  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned, 
especially  the  social  sciences  and  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. But  since  some  of  the  most  progressive  high  schools 
today  believe  that  they  should  be  prescribed  for  all,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  present  some  quota- 
tions from  men  who  are  recognized  as  authorities  by  all 
intelligent  people  everywhere.  The  first  whom  I  wish  to 
present  is  Dr.  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  who  says 
in  his  admirable  book  The  meaning  of  education:  "The 
public  education  of  a  great  democratic  people  has  other 
aims  to  fulfil  than  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge  or 
the  development  of  literary  culture.  It  must  prepare 
for  intelligent  citizenship." 

"We  can  leave  questions  as  to  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  and  as  to  Grimm's  and  Verner's  laws  to  the  special- 
ists ;  but  we  may  not  do  the  same  with  questions  as  to  pro- 
duction and  exchange,  as  to  monetary  policy  and  taxa- 
tion. The  course  of  study  is  not  liberal,  in  this  century, 
that  does  not  recognize  these  facts  and  emphasize  economics 
as  it  deserves." 

J.  Wilson  Harper  in  his  Education  and  social  life  says  on 
page  249:  "The  great  majority  of  students  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.     Within  a  very  few  years  they  be- 
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come  voters,  and  have  all  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
to  discharge.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  students 
should  be  taught  at  least  the  elements  of  political  history 
and  of  economics.  They  may  not  make  great  progress 
in  the  study  of  these  subjects,  but  even  a  little  knowledge 
may  stimulate  them  to  acquire  more,  and  it  will  certainly 
give  them  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country 
and  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-citizens." 

Dr.  Hanus  of  Harvard  says  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
civilization:  "We  ask  that  our  meagre  and  inadequate 
courses  in  history  shall  really  comprise  an  elementary  de- 
scriptive sociology  and  an  account  of  the  development 
of  the  institutions  of  modern  society.  Instead  of  consisting 
chiefly  of  accounts  of  wars,  dynasties,  and  court  intrigue, 
we  ask  that  courses  in  history  shall  deal  by  preference 
with  the  arts  and  occupations  of  peace,  with  the  history 
of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  scientific  inventions,  and,  ere 
long,  let  us  hope  with  the  history  of  art,  education,  and 
philanthropy." 

The  course  here  outlined  by  Dr.  Hanus  is  certainly  a 
history  of  civilization  in  its  truest  and  best  sense  and,  as 
he  suggests,  the  history  of  education  should  be  prominently 
emphasized.  But  this  does  not  mean  school  education 
alone,  for,  as  Dr.  Burnham  says,  "It  is  a  great  error  if  the 
educator  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  school  and 
fails  to  see  the  significance  of  the  other  factors  in  educa- 
tion— the  home,  the  church,  a  society,  and  the  rest, — an 
error  that  results  from  studying  school  education  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon."  It  should  be  "possible  to  consider 
the  wider  relations,  to  present  the  writings  of  educators 
in  connection  with  the  philosophical  and  social  ideas  of  the 
time,  to  study  the  schools  in  their  relation  to  life,  and  by 
treating  the  large  aspects  of  the  culture  movement  of  the 
period  the  function  of  the  school  would  be  seen  in  proper 
perspective,  and  the  vital  and  interesting  aspects  of  educa- 
tional movements  would  be  made  clear."  Furthermore, 
Dr.  Burnham  says:  "All  the  great  questions  of  today,  the 
problems    of    social  reform,  of  philanthropy  and  politics, 
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and  even  to  a  large  extent  the  problems  of  hygiene  and 
psychiatry  are  educational  questions"  and  since  the  people 
must  solve  these  problems  it  devolves  upon  the  schools  not 
merely  to  study  evils  but  to  study  proposed  remedies. 

American  statesmen  always  have,  in  the  past,  urged 
what  many  sociologists  and  educators  are  today  vigorously 
contending  that,  because  of  our  form  of  government, 
the  people  must  have  social  and  economic  knowledge. 
This  contention  is  sound  at  present  even  more  so  than 
it  was  in  the  past  because  of  the  wide-spread  adaption  of 
the  "Initiative  and  Referendum."  Direct  legislation  by 
the  people  needs  more  political,  social,  and  economic  knowl- 
edge. If  the  people  become  legislators  or  law-makers 
as  they  do  under  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  they 
must  be  enlightened  in  the  practical  present-day  problems 
pertaining  to  just  legislation.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  an  intelligent  decision  upon  the  laws 
that  come  before  the  people  without  political,  economic, 
and  social  knowledge.  But  even  if  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  should  not  be  adopted  in  all  the  states,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  nearly  all  municipalities  already 
have  it  now  in  full  operation.  Furthermore,  such  knowl- 
edge is  needed  to  know  whether  or  not  the  platforms  of 
the  various  political  parties  are  just,  reasonable,  and  other- 
wise desirable. 

In  order  for  the  student  "to  work"  as  Dr.  Hanus  says, 
"for  the  continuous  improvement  and  happiness  of  his 
race,  his  nation,  and  his  own  immediate  community,"  the 
student  must  have  social  knowledge;  he  must  have  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  actual  conditions;  he  must,  I  repeat, 
study  the  evils  as  well  as  the  proposed  remedies,  and  these 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  all  should  study  the  social 
sciences,  namely,  history,  civics,  hygiene,  household  science, 
economics,  ethics,  and  sociology  which  "will  especially 
fit  the  individual  to  render  intelligent  social  service."  We 
ardently  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  high  schools  every- 
where will  follow  the  example  of  Berkeley  which  lays  great 
stress  on  moral,  social,  and  hygienic  instruction.     This  is 
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ardently  to  be  desired,  for  an  education  must  not  only  help 
make  the  individual  self-supporting  but  it  must  train,  as 
Dr.  Eliot  says,  "some  permanent  capacity  for  produc- 
tiveness or  enjoyment  and  aid  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter." 

To  sum  up:  If  a  student  expects  to  enter  a  profession 
he  should  take  studies  bearing  on  that  particular  profes- 
sion; but  in  addition  he  should  study  English  literature 
and  composition,  some  phases  of  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  at  least  a  few  practical  problems  in  hygiene, 
sociology,  economics,  and  government.  If  the  student  is 
interested  in  agriculture  and  intends  to  become  a  farmer 
obviously  he  should  take  the  agricultural  course.  But 
altho  he  intends  to  be  a  farmer  he  must  assume  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  herein  lies  the  reason  for  studying  the 
subjects  I  have  just  mentioned.  If  the  student  intends  to 
become  a  merchant  he  should  take  the  business  or  com- 
mercial course.  But  he,  too,  should  study  the  subjects 
that  are  regarded  as  useful  to  all,  for  the  merchant,  like 
the  farmer,  has  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship.  If 
the  student  in  the  high  school  decides  to  learn  a  trade,  of 
course,  he  will  enter  one  of  the  industrial  courses.  So  we 
might  go  on  naming  courses  but  the  real  point  is  simply 
this:  The  course  for  each  individual  will  depend  exclu- 
sively upon  the  student's  interests,  capabilities,  and  aims 
in  life.  But  no  matter  what  his  interests  and  aims  in  life 
may  be,  no  matter  what  vocation  he  may  pursue,  no  mat- 
ter what  profession  or  trade  he  may  enter,  he  must  become 
a  self-respecting  citizen;  he  must  be  trained  in  the  work 
of  genuine  citizenship,  and  herein  lies  the  reason  for  re- 
quiring all  to  study  English  literature,  history  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  social  and  economic  sciences. 

It  is  evident  that  not  only  social  efficiency  or  citizenship, 
but  also  general  culture  demands  that  instruction  in  these 
branches  be  offered.  These  subjects  have  cultural  value 
in  themselves  and  practical  worth  for  life.  The  reason 
why  they  should  be  taught  to  everybody  is  because  they 
are  supremely  useful  to  everybody.     They  will   not   only 
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contribute  to  each  citizen's  usefulness  but  also  to  each 
citizen's  happiness  regardless  of  his  probable  vocation. 
These  studies  prove  their  worth  and  justify  themselves 
by  their  fruits. 

Now  let  us  state  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  as 
briefly  as  possible:  In  order  to  be  self-supporting  each 
individual  should  take  studies  bearing  on  some  trade, 
occupation  or  profession.  But  no  matter  what  vocation 
a  student  is  to  follow  he  must  become  a  citizen,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  trained  for  genuine  citizenship  which  necessi- 
tates an  "intelligent  active  participation  in  human  affairs," 
but  besides  knowledge  that  tends  to  make  the  student 
vocationally  and  socially  efficient,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  he  should  secure  some  "general  culture." 

The  constants,  then,  in  the  high  school  of  the  future 
will  be  English  literature,  hygiene  of  the  home  and  of  the 
community,  some  phases  of  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
practical  problems  in  civics,  sociology,  and  economics, 
while  the  electives  will  depend  absolutely  upon  the  student's 
interests  and  aims  in  life.  The  electives  will  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  student  to  stress  vocational  training  if 
he  so  desires.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  constants  will 
make  the  citizen  socially  efficient  and  "self-respecting" 
and  the  electives  will  make  him  vocationally  efficient  and 
therefore  ' '  self-supporting. ' ' 

Ransom  A.  Mackie 

Clark  University 
Worcester,  Mass. 


V 

CLASS  LECTURE  INSTRUCTION    IN  EXTENSION 

TEACHING1 

Extension  teaching,  finding  its  origin  in  the  lyceum  or 
short  lecture  course,  is  by  tradition  and  history,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  connected  with  the  lecture  method  of  instruc- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  method  followed  in  the  early 
days  of  extension  teaching  was  that  of  the  lecturer  who 
simply  addrest  a  promiscuous  audience  and  relied  upon 
chance  to  place  before  him  hearers  who  would  have  the 
mental  capacity  and  equipment  to  appreciate  what  he 
was  endeavoring  to  impart.    , 

The  lecture  system  as  employed,  therefore,  in  the  early 
history  of  extension  teaching,  possesses  certain  charac- 
teristics which  make  it  different  from  any  method  followed 
in  established  academic  classes.  The  lectures,  presuma- 
bly instructive,  were,  of  necessity,  entertaining  in  their 
purpose  of  securing  and  holding  the  interest  of  the  audi- 
tors. They  were  also  arranged  in  a  small  group  or  series 
so  as  to  avoid  undue  weariness,  and  as  far  as  possible  en- 
deavored to  attain  the  happy  medium  adapted  to  the  aver- 
age intelligence  of  a  promiscuous  class.  This  may  be 
termed,  therefore,  the  primitive  method  of  instruction  in 
extension  teaching  which  was  used  originally  in  England 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  this  country.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  this  method  of  instruction  proved 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  how  after  a  few  years  it  gave 
place  to  established  classes  with  regular  and  more  numer- 
ous hours  of  attendance  and  with  little  emphasis  placed 
upon  its  entertaining  features.  This  change  indicated 
the  definite  desire  for  instruction  of  a  substantial  charac- 
ter, patterned  after  that  of  the  established  university. 
Thus,  the  lyceum  form  of  extension  teaching  has  given  way 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  First  National  Conference  of  Extension 
Teaching,  Madison,  Wis.,  March  II,  1915. 
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in  England  to  the  tutorial  classes,  and  when  employed  in 
this  country  has  served  as  a  useful  branch  of  extension 
teaching,  regarded  as  inconsistent,  however,  with  any  ap- 
proximation to  the  academic  instruction  of  the  university. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  the  great  service  which 
extension .  teaching  of  this  primitive  form  has  rendered 
in  the  cause  of  education,  but  I  believe  that  this  service 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  awakening  of  England 
and  America  to  an  educational  consciousness,  rather  than 
by  the  immediate  instructional  value  of  these  lyceum 
lectures.  In  fact,  this  represented  the  crude  efforts  of  an 
academic  community,  guilty  of  neglect  of  its  duties  to  the 
masses,  to  adjust  itself  and  serve  the  people  without  dis- 
turbing the  regularity  and  calm  of  the  university  constit- 
uency. We  can  hardly  wonder  that  those  who  have  asked 
for  bread  should  feel  that  they  had  received  a  stone.  It 
was  at  best,  then,  a  makeshift — -a  non-academic  substi- 
tute, destined  to  give  place  to  a  form  of  education  which 
should  more  and  more  approximate  a  collegiate  or  uni- 
versity ideal.  Its  value  gradually  diminished  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  education  and  it  has  been  succeeded  by 
more  regular  classes  and  class  instruction.  Men  and  women 
who  had  been  fired  by  a  desire  for  learning  became  dissatis- 
fied with  disconnected  forms  of  study  and  with  loose  meth- 
ods of  organization.  Hence,  the  development  in  England 
of  University  Extension  into  University  Tutorial  Classes — 
limited  classes  of  students,  regular  in  attendance  and  ready 
to  participate  in  the  work  assigned — and  in  this  country 
in  the  formation  of  extension  classes  conducted  along  aca- 
demic lines  and  with  educational  standards  identical  with 
those  of  the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

We  must,  also,  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  the  extension  movement  in  academic 
circles,  particularly  in  this  country,  has  been  seriously  re- 
tarded because  of  the  reputation  which  was  secured  in  these 
early  days  of  its  history.  We  have  often  noted  the  up- 
lifted brow  and  the  questioning  shrug  which  follow  refer- 
ence to  extension  teaching.     The  result  of  this  is  a  strong 
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prejudice  which  exists,  particularly  in  academic  surround- 
ings, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  initiate  or  further  any 
method  of  democratizing  education.  This  prejudice  must 
be  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  endeavor  must  be  made  to  prove 
that  it  is  by  no  means  justified. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  objects  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  by  those  who  desire  to  extend  university  education: 
first,  to  render  extension  teaching  of  greater  value  by  adopt- 
ing methods  which  will  bring  it  nearer  to  the  best  ideals 
of  instruction  as  found  in  our  universities;  second,  thru 
thus  establishing  legitimate  and  regular  methods,  to  dis- 
arm our  opponents  and  to  win  friends  for  the  cause. 

Two  suggestions  may  be  made  looking  to  attaining  these 
objects.  We  should  discover,  first  of  all,  the  particular 
and  special  field  for  which  the  lyceum  system  is  adapted 
and  employ  it  in  that  field  for  cultural  and  educational 
purposes  of  a  character  fully  and  easily  appreciated. 

Thus,  in  a  large  urban  community,  the  primitive  or 
lyceum  form  of  extension  teaching  could  be  encouraged 
and  developed  and  made  of  service  for  general  culture, 
but  should  be  sharply  differentiated  from  the  academic 
courses  and  lectures  both  in  its  administration  and  in  its 
evident  educational  purpose.  By  this  means,  the  reproach 
which  clings  so  tenaciously  to  extension  teaching  will  be 
diminished  and  in  time  will  entirely  disappear,  for  no  longer 
will  the  lyceum  masquerade  under  the  disguise  of  academic 
education.  At  Columbia  University  an  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  been  established  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  the  old-time  extension  teaching,  securing  all  that 
was  gained  by  that  system  and  being  clearly  recognized 
as  offered  for  purposes  of  culture  rather  than  for  purposes 
of  academic  training.  In  the  Columbia  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  about  250  different  exercises,  lectures,  con- 
certs and  recitals  are  offered  during  the  season,  October  to 
April,  at  a  small  individual  expense. 

The  second  suggestion  is  to  make  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  extension  teaching  academic  exercises,  possessing  all 
the  requirements  of  regularity,  such  as  definite,  personal 
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registration  at  least  twice  a  year,  the  observance  of  suitable 
prerequisites,  regularity  of  attendance,  tests  and  final 
examinations  followed  by  an  exact  registrar's  report  on 
the  work  of  the  term.  At  this  point  the  question  arises, 
in  what  respect  do  these  classes  differ  from  those  already 
established  in  the  university?  I  would  reply,  first,  in  the 
simplicity  and  readiness  of  access,  in  the  possibility  of 
choice  of  subject  regardless  of  an  established  curriculum 
and,  finally,  in  the  endeavor  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
student  as  to  hours  and  places  of  instruction.  When  such 
exercises  are  firmly  and  consistently  conducted,  after  the 
academic  pattern,  they  will  receive  the  respect  which  they 
deserve,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  exist. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  change  to  the  class  system 
of  instruction  in  extension  teaching  indicates  progress  in 
its  development,  let  us  consider  certain  features  which  de- 
serve thought  and  study.  The  objection  has  been  raised 
that  the  personnel  of  the  class  will  be  complex  and  uneven 
because  of  the  freedom  of  selection  and  the  absence  of  any 
entrance  tests.  This  complexity  or  unevenness  is  not  in- 
evitable if  care  is  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  class.  The 
administrative  officer  should  insist  strictly  upon  the  pre- 
requisites essential  to  an  appreciation  of  the  course.  The 
instructor  should  be  given  abundance  of  authority  and  his 
judgment  should  be  largely  relied  upon  as  to  the  persons 
who  should  be  admitted  to  his  classes.  We  may  take 
considerable  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  mature  student 
himself,  who  is  given  the  opportunity,  recognizes  quite 
readily  his  needs  and  qualifications,  and  is  willing  to  re- 
ceive advice  in  the  matter  of  his  studies,  and  to  withdraw 
from  classes  for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  Instructors  testify 
that  students  in  extension  teaching  do  not  differ  so  much 
in  preparation,  but  divide,  as  a  rule,  along  the  lines  of  ear- 
nestness and  fidelity  as  distinguished  from  temporary  in- 
terest and  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
waver  in  the  desire  for  educational  advancement.  Op- 
portunity should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  for 
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a  change  of  course  so  that  mistakes  may  be  avoided  and 
the  student  should  be  allowed  to  attend  at  least  one  session 
before  finally  registering,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
a  new  registration  should  be  demanded. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  auditors  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  admitting  them  to  extension  classes  of  the  aca- 
demic form.  Here,  again,  discretion  should  be  used,  for 
it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  a  large  gallery  of  visitors 
to  witness  the  performances  of  students  and  to  turn  the 
class  into  an  audience  room  of  spectators.  A  few  audi- 
tors can  not,  however,  do  any  injury  to  a  class.  The  lec- 
ture study  course,  in  which  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  a 
lecture  to  which  auditors  are  freely  admitted,  and  from 
which  they  may  retire  at  its  close  before  the  beginning  of 
the  quiz  and  conference,  is  a  very  satisfactory  compro- 
mise. 

What  is  to  be  the  model,  then,  for  our  extension  classes? 
I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  the  class  instruction  of 
the  established  curriculum,  with  its  regularity,  careful 
supervision  and  definite  program  and  finally  acceptance 
as  leading  to  a  degree.  Here,  it  is  true,  opposition  will 
be  met  of  a  most  vigorous  character,  and  immediately  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  need  of  the  academic  reward  and 
the  advisability  of  its  being  conferred  at  the  close  of  a  career 
in  extension  teaching.  We  may  first  establish  and  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent away  from  the  degree  to  the  subject  of  study,  from 
the  search  for  a  reward  to  the  real  object  of  interest.  The 
importance  of  a  degree  in  the  eyes  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity student  is  a  serious  threat  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. We  may  do  much  for  the  cause  of  education  if  we 
can  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  and  this  may  readily 
be  done  in  the  desultory  curriculum  which  exists  in  exten- 
sion teaching.  Nevertheless  I  would  urge  most  earnestly 
that  courses  which  are  guaranteed,  so  to  speak,  as  dupli- 
cates of  those  of  academic  recognition,  should  be  allowed 
to  count  for  the  degree,  and  that  students  who  complete 
the  courses  in  extension  teaching  be  awarded  the  degree, 
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regardless  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  its  attainment. 
Again,  the  earnest  student  in  extension  courses  may  not 
look  forward  to  a  degree,  but  he  certainly  feels  that  his 
classes  should  have  the  standard  of  credit  classes  and  his 
regard  for  his  work  is  increased  thereby.  The  instructor 
and  student  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  course  as  placed 
in  the  accepted  list  and  the  standard  is  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  more  readily  maintained.  It  is  essential, 
if  all  this  be  granted,  that  the  classes  in  extension  teaching 
should  come  so  closely  under  university  supervision  as  to 
justify  their  receiving  credit  for  degrees.  This  may  be 
accomplished  thru  careful  departmental  responsibility  both 
as  to  selection  of  instructors  and  approval  of  the  course. 
The  organization  of  our  universities  and  colleges  in  which 
the  department  system  is  fully  developed  admits  of  such 
supervision.  The  board  or  administrative  officer  in  con- 
trol of  extension  classes  should  obtain  for  them  departmental 
recognition  because  of  the  approval  and  oversight  of  the 
department  in  their  organization  and  conduct  and  particu- 
larly in  the  selection  of  the  instructor. 

In  this  matter  of  organization  we  can  not,  therefore,  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  necessity  of  close  relationship 
of  the  executive  head  of  extension  teaching  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  university.  He  should  be  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  highest  governing  body  and  likewise  of 
one  of  the  faculties,  preferably  of  that  leading  to  the  cul- 
tural degrees.  Thus  extension  teaching  will  at  once  as- 
sume a  position  of  dignity  in  the  institution,  and  every  op- 
portunity will  be  given  for  cooperation  with  the  various 
departments  and  schools.  Students  who  complete,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  courses  thus  organized  and  super- 
vised, and  which  form  the  curriculum  leading  to  a  degree, 
should  be  awarded  that  degree,  and  any  other  theory  is- 
absurd.  Strange  and  difficult  to  explain  are  the  views  of 
universities  in  regard  to  this  matter.  One  presents  thru 
extension  teaching  a  curriculum  identical  with  that  re- 
quired for  an  A.B  degree,  but  refuses  to  give  that  degree 
because  it  is  taken  in  extension  courses,  but  offers  another,. 
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the  initials  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  recognized  in  the 
galaxy  of  degrees.  Another  institution  refuses  credit 
for  a  course,  the  counterpart  of  one  of  its  regular  courses 
and  taught  by  the  same  instructor,  simply  because  the 
student  has  taken  it  before  being  admitted  to  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  securing  of  a  suitable  instructing  force  is  a  difficulty 
which  all  administrative  officers  of  extension  teaching  ap- 
preciate. There  are,  in  fact,  three  types  of  instructors: 
those  already  employed  in  university  work,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  occupation  outside  of  the  university  and  those 
who  give  their  full  time  to  extension  instruction.  Extension 
teaching  deserves  its  own  teaching  staff,  especially  selected 
and  adapted  to  its  classes.  For  financial  reasons,  this  sys- 
tem can  rarely  be  adopted  and  extension  classes  must  then 
fall  to  those  who  are  already  assigned  to  other  university 
duties.  Proper  restriction  and  tact  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  officer,  who  should  be  given  full  author- 
ity, may  render  this  system  very  effective.  The  selection 
of  those  who  make  teaching  a  secondary  consideration 
needs  extraordinary  caution  and  is  usually  justified  only 
in  subjects  which  call  for  an  evidence  of  practical  expe- 
rience. 

In  the  matter  of  the  financial  support  of  these  classes, 
the  institutions  of  this  country  are  divided  into  two  groups : 
the  state  universities  which  receive  grants  from  the  legis- 
latures, and  institutions  supported  from  private  endow- 
ments. The  problem  of  the  first  group  is  how  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  grant  from  legislatures  more  or  less  unwilling. 
The  other  group  must  consider  methods  of  attracting  and 
holding  students  so  that  the  income  from  fees  may  meet 
the  immediate  expense.  It  is  a  well-established  theory 
that  the  department  of  extension  teaching  must  not  prove 
a  burden  to  an  institution,  altho  the  deficit  occasioned  by 
any  other  department  or  school  is  regarded  with  compara- 
tive complacency.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  depart- 
ment of  extension  teaching  should  have  its  own  budget 
so  that  definite  salaries   may  be  offered   its  instructors. 
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I  know  of  nothing  so  destructive  of  high  standard  and 
satisfactory  class  achievement  as  the  system  which  regu- 
lates the  salary  of  the  instructor  by  the  number  of  fee-pay- 
ing students  attending  his  class.  This  is  a  counterpart 
in  iniquity  of  the  educational  institution  which  endeavors 
to  make  money. 

In  what  I  have  just  said,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
class  instruction,  in  extension  teaching,  which  is  modeled 
after  the  academic  pattern  and  which  may  claim  credit. 
I  would  not,  however,  ignore  the  class  instruction  which, 
being  offered  without  definite  credit,  may  possess  a  flexi- 
bility in  respect  to  hours  of  attendance  and  general  conduct 
which  would  render  a  peculiar  service  to  those  who  can  not 
attempt  the  required  hours  of  the  academic  course.  Such 
classes  may  be  grouped  with  those  of  academic  character- 
istics and  described  as  non-credit  courses  or  may  well  be 
placed  with  the  short  lecture  courses  of  the  lyceum,  for 
they  really  form  an  intermediate  group. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  place  before  you  two  con- 
siderations: First,  that  the  great  universities  must  soon 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  ever-increasing  service  which 
they  must  render  to  the  people;  the  great  universities  of 
the  east  are  exempt  from  taxation,  but  if  they  still  desire 
this  exemption,  they  must  offer  the  best  they  can  afford 
without  unnecessary  restriction.  In  these  days  the  state 
will  not  look  with  equanimity  upon  an  untaxed  institu- 
tion which,  like  an  advanced  select  school,  places  about 
itself  artificial  barriers  which  may  prevent  the  masses 
from  enjoying  its  treasures  of  learning.  Again,  in  develop- 
ing this  system  of  extension  teaching  based  upon  the  class 
which  is  given  credit  and  which  is  open  without  unreason- 
able restriction,  are  we  not  reproducing  the  old  ideal  uni- 
versity of  the  past?  We  are  rather  moulding  the  great 
university  of  the  future  which  will  open  its  classes  freely 
to  those  who  wish  to  learn.  Permit  me  to  quote  the  words 
of  Dean  Woodbridge  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Columbia 
University,  which  I  regard  as  prophetic.  Speaking  of  the 
view  of  some  that  the  primary  function  of  a  university  is 
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conferring  of  degrees,  he  says:  "Students  who  are  irregu- 
lar or  who  do  not  want  to  conform  to  the  discipline  re- 
quired for  a  degree,  or  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  preliminary 
requirements  of  candidacy,  are  unwelcome  and  often  re- 
jected. Again,  the  great  business  of  public  instruction 
and  of  directly  shaping  public  opinion  has  either  been  en- 
tirely neglected  by  our  universities  or  inadequately  pro- 
vided for  thru  extension  teaching  departments  which  have 
rarely  received  unqualified  approval  or  support  from  the 
university  proper.  But  this  great  business  is  the  univer- 
sity's great  opportunity.  The  university  should  be  a  place 
to  which  resort  not  only  those  who  seek  degrees,  but  also 
those  who  seek  enlightenment,  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion. Here  should  be  found  the  youngster  who  needs  in- 
struction, the  men  and  women  of  society,  those  busied 
with  affairs,  the  writer,  the  publicist,  the  statesman,  the 
men  of  the  professions,  the  inquisitive  wanderer  who  may 
find  in  the  university  the  best  which  its  organized  effort 
in  pursuit  of  the  best  can  afford.  With  such,  a,  .-clientele 
the  university  would  be  stimulated*,  to  achieve  what,«lti 
never  can  achieve  simply  by  helping' -the  immature  to  se- 
cure degrees.  This  opportunity  is  peculiarly  the  ,  oppor- , 
tunity  of  a  university  situated  in-ihe  natsoi&r  metropolis." 
This,  gentlemen,  is  a  vision  of  th&  future,  but  it  is  a,  vision 
which  we  dreamers  may  yet  seeirealizeii  thru '.t;he:  efforts 
of  those  interested  in  extension  teaching. 

•VJames  C.  Egbert'*.'; 

Columbia  University  '«'.',     -    ,  ,»•*•« 


VI 

ELIMINATION  AND  RETARDATION  OF  STUDENTS 
IN  SOME  COLLEGES 

It  is  often  said  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  students 
is  dropt  during  the  college  course,  particularly  during,  and 
at  the  close  of,  the  first  year.  The  question  is  far  too  com- 
plex to  be  discust  at  any  length  in  this  paper,  and  in  any  case, 
the  determination  of  what  proportion  should  properly  be 
dropt  requires  a  detailed  and  individual  study  by  each 
college  of  its  own  practise.  The  question  is  in  part  an  in- 
dividual one  where  the  case  of  each  student  must  be  con- 
sidered by  itself.  Only  by  such  a  study  can  any  college 
shape  a  wise  course  in  the  administration  of  its  entrance 
tests,  the  arrangement  of  its  curriculum,  and  the  ordering 
of  the  examinations  which  determine  promotion  and  gradua- 
tion. 

Again,  to  decide  whether  or  not  too  many  students  re- 
quire five  or  sis  years' for  the  completion  of  the  normal 
four  years1* -course,  one- •  must  know  the  reason  of  retarda- 
.  tion  in  each  case.  Such  facts  are  often  not  matter  of  record 
at  all"  a*nd  £ert amly  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  to  be 
determined  from  any  .examination  of  the  annual  catalog 
however  minute  an.6V  painstaking. 

Still  it  may 'be' worth  while  to  collate  the  figures  as  pub- 
lished in  the*  catalogs  of  a  few  colleges  and  to  tabulate 
them  for  a  series  of  years.  This  will  show  what  propor- 
tion is  graduated,  how  large  a  percentage  is  retarded  in 
the  course,  and  at  what  rate  the  numbers  diminish  from  the 
freshman  year  to  graduation.  To  this  end  I  have  selected 
fourteen  eastern  institutions  and  have  collated  the  facts 
as  published  in  fifteen  successive  catalogs  of  each,  so  as 
to  trace  the  history  of  ten  consecutive  classes,  those  of 
1903  to  19 1 2  inclusive,  from  entrance  to  graduation,  in 
courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  or  a  parallel  degree.     The: 
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institutions  chosen  were  Princeton,  Rutgers,  and  Stevens 
in  New  Jersey,  Union,  Colgate,  Hamilton,  and  Hobart  in 
New  York,  Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Williams,  Wesleyan,  and 
Brown  in  New  England,  and  Lafayette  and  Haverford  in 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  these  have  an  enrolment  of  be- 
tween 300  and  500  students.  The  field  has  been  so  limited 
in  order  that  the  material  might  not  be  unmanageable  and 
might  be  examined  with  reasonable  completeness  and 
accuracy. 

The  facts  differ  with  individual  classes,  as  might  be 
expected,  where  limited  numbers  are  involved,  and  to  give 
some  general  picture  of  value  for  comparison  I  have  made 
up  the  tables  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  ten  classes 
'03-' 12,  inclusive. 

The  purpose  first  of  all  is  to  show  the  general  rate  of 
elimination  in  the  institutions  studied.  The  most  obvious 
method,  and  by  far  the  easiest,  is  simply  to  record  the  mem- 
bership of  a  certain  class,  as  printed  in  the  annual  catalog, 
as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates, 
respectively.  This  is  presented  in  the  first  table.  It  is 
a  rough-and-ready  method  but  gives  in  general  a  very 
close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  error  are,  first  that  it  makes  no 
allowance  for  freshmen  who  are  recorded  as  freshmen  in 
two  successive  years,  which  makes  the  freshmen  class 
appear  somewhat  larger  than  it  really  is  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  upper  classes,  and  secondly  it  includes 
those  students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing,  chiefly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,  but  to  a  less  degree 
also  later  in  the  course,  and  this  swells  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  enrolment  unduly  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  errors  in  part  balance  each 
other,  as  they  work  in  opposite  directions.. 

In  order  to  construct  a  more  exact  table  the  enrolment  of 
each  class  was  gone  over  by  individuals  from  class  to  class, 
and  the  freshman  class  was  counted  as  made  up  of  first- 
year  men  only,  while  from  the  count  of  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors,  were  excluded  all  men  who  were  admitted  later 
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than  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  The  results  thus 
obtained  are  given  in  the  second  table.  The  close  corre- 
spondence in  general  with  the  first  attests  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  picture  presented.  This  method,  however, 
laborious  as  it  is,  does  not  take  account  of  all  the  facts.  In 
some  institutions  a  few  students  complete  the  course  in 
three  years,  and  their  names  do  not  appear  at  all  as  sopho- 
mores, or  juniors,  or  seniors.  A  few  students  repeat  a 
year,  and  yet  reach  their  degrees  in  the  regular  time.  A 
few  five-year  men  repeat  not  the  freshman  year  (where  the 
time  is  usually  lost)  but  either  the  sophomore,  the  junior, 
or  the  senior  year.  Nevertheless,  for  a  general  survey  all 
these  and  similar  irregularities  are  negligible,  for  their 
number  is  not  great  enough  to  change  appreciably  the 
average  result,  especially  as  they  operate  in  diverse  direc- 
tions and  are  largely  leveled  out.  The  two  tables  as  above 
described  are  designed  to  exhibit  the  rate  of  decrease  from 
class  to  class,  i.  e.,  the  percentage  of  loss  at  each  stage  of  the 
student's  progress.  When,  however,  we  simplify  the  question, 
and  ask  what  proportion  of  students  any  institution  gradu- 
ates of  those  who  enter  as  freshmen,  a  more  exact  and 
specific  answer  may  readily  be  obtained.  To  do  so  is  a 
somewhat  tedious  process,  but  it  may  be  made  rigorously 
exact  by  sufficient  care.  This  method  has  been  employed 
to  construct  the  third  table.  The  freshman  lists  have  been 
collated  individually  with  the  lists  of  those  receiving  de- 
grees, each  freshman  list  being  checked  against  the  names  of 
those  who  were  graduated  three,  four,  five,  and  six  years 
later.  No  attempt  was  made  to  count  the  few  cases  where 
still  greater  retardation  occurs  in  attaining  the  degree,  for 
the  percentage  of  such  cases  is  so  small  as  to  be  entirely 
unimportant.  In  this  table  the  method  is  rigorously  exact 
and  the  only  errors  are  those  of  possible  miscount,  but  as 
all  names  have  been  doubly  checked,  the  results  may,  I 
believe,  be  accepted  as  trustworthy.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  rate  of  elimination  from  year  to  year  can  not  be 
shown  in  this  way. 

We  proceed  to  the  presentation  of  the  statistical  tables. 
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In  the  first  column  is  given  the  average  freshmen  enrolment 
for  the  ten  years;  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  columns  the  percentages  for  the  four  classes  and  the 
graduates,  respectively,  taking  the  freshmen  enrolment  as 
100  per  cent.  The  institutions  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
percentage  of  graduates  to  the  same  classes  when  freshmen. 

Table  I 

TEN-YEAR   PERCENTAGE  AVERAGE,   CLASSES   '03-12 
Freshmen  Sopho- 

Colleges  Number     Per  cent      mores      Juniors    Seniors  Graduates 

Haverford 36.6  =  100. o  81. 1  71.3  89.3  89.3 

Hamilton 53.2  =  100.0  88.7  83.8  79.1  78.2 

Bowdoin 85.1  =  100.0  79.4  72.4  68.4  75.9 

Princeton 354.3  =  100.0  81.5  73.4  73.0  68.3 

Colgate 70.1  =  100. o  77.9  67.7  66.9  67.3 

Wesleyan 95.8  =  100.0  80.9  71.0  65.2  66.1 

Williams 127.0  =  100.0  77.1  70.2  66.5  63.5 

Amherst 142.0  =  100.0  83.9  65.6  63.0  60.3 

Rutgers 78.1  =  100.0  78.2  65.4  60.8  59.4 

Stevens 120.4  =  100.0  76.3  63.4  60.0  58.1 

Brown 207.5  =  100.0  71.8  62.9  60.9  57.4 

Lafayette 138.4  =  100.0  76.2  59.8  55.9  54.0 

Union 86.0  =  100.0  68.5  56.5  52.1  48.6 

Hobart 42.3  =  100.  o  59.1  40.6  35.2  33.6 

The  first  table,  subject  to  the  errors  already  indicated, 
notably  misrepresents  the  facts  in  regard  to  Haverford, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  senior  class  is  admitted  from 
other  institutions.  This  raises  the  senior  and  graduate 
average  in  some  classes  almost  to  a  level  with  freshman  ad- 
mission. Bowdoin  also  is  misrepresented,  for  in  some 
years  a  very  large  number  of  freshmen  appear  as  such  in 
two  successive  classes.  In  fact  Bowdoin  graduates  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  students  who  are  never  enroled 
in  one  of  the  two  upper  classes  at  all,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  graduates  is  greater  than  the  numbers  in  either  the 
senior  or  the  junior  classes.  For  Bowdoin,  therefore,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  elimination  rate  can  be  accurately 
set  forth  by  classes. 

In  the  second  table  the  more  glaring  errors  are  elimi- 
nated, for  in  constructing  it  freshmen  are  counted  but  once, 
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viz.,  when  they  first  appear  in  the  class  list,  and  students 
entering  with  advanced  standing  are  not  reckoned  in  at 
all.  The  exclusion  of  such  students  is  requisite  for  fair 
comparison  of  one  institution  with  another,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  they  should  not  be  excluded  in  a  study 
of  the  elimination  rate  of  the  colleges,  considered  together, 
since  most  of  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  come 
from  other  institutions  of  college  rank,  and  are  continuing 
their  courses  with  or  without  retardation.  This  factor, 
however,  does  not  play  any  large  part  so  far  as  percentages 
are  concerned,  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  students 
who  leave  college  or  are  dropt  do  not  continue  in  another 
institution. 

The  figures  are  presented  in  the  same  order  as  before, 
first  numbers  and  then  percentages. 

Table  II 

TEN- YEAR  PERCENTAGE  AVERAGE,   CLASSES  '03-' 1 2 
Freshmen  Sopho- 

Colleges  Number    Per  cent      mores      Juniors    Seniors  Graduates 

Hamilton 5i-4  =  100. o  88.9  81.8  76.5  75.1 

Bowdoin 74.5  =  100.  o  84.2  71.8  66.3  74.9 

Princeton 335-5  =  100. o  81.9  73.9  72.8  69.4 

Colgate 68.3  =  100.  o  770  65.9  63.0  63.2 

Haverford 36.1  =  100.  o  79. 2  64.3  62.9  62.9 

Williams 116. o  =  100. o  81.4  71 . 1  65 .5  62  .4 

Wesleyan 91 .9  =  100. o  79.5  67.4  61.6  62.2 

Rutgers 75.0  =  100. o  80.0  66.9  61 .7  60.3 

Stevens 113.0  =  100.  o  79.9  65.7  61.9  59.8 

Amherst 134 .2  =  100. o  83  . 1  63. 1  58.5  56  o 

Brown 187.4  =  100. o  75.8  62.4  57.6  53.9 

Lafayette 130.0=100.0  76.3  58.1  53.5  51.7 

Union 82.0  =  100.  o  68.4  53.7  47.3  43.8 

Hobart 37.5  =  100. o  60.6  38.7  33.8  31.2 

In  order  to  give  more  precisely  the  actual  graduation 
figures,  a  third  table  has  been  prepared  which  does  not 
attempt  to  show  the  rate  of  elimination  from  year  to  year, 
but  which  gives  a  complete  account  of  all  the  students 
graduated,  who  entered  as  freshmen,  excepting  the  rare 
cases  of  retardation  beyond  the  six-year  period.  In  the 
first  column  is  given  the  average    net  enrolment  in  the 
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freshmen  classes  as  in  Table  II,  in  the  second  the  same  taken 
as  100  per  cent,  and  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
columns  the  percentage  graduated  in  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  years,  respectively,  and  in  the  last  column  the  total 
graduation  percentage.  The  order  adopted  above  is  followed 
also  for  Table  III. 

Table  III 

TEN-YEAR  PERCENTAGE  AVERAGE,   CLASSES   '03-12 

Freshmen  Percentage  graduated  in 

Colleges  Number      Per  cent     3  yrs.       4  yrs.      5  yrs.     6  yrs.       Total 

Hamilton 51.4  =  100.  o  0.0  71.6  4.9  0.0  76.5 

Bowdoin 74.5  =  100.  o  1.2  70.6  2.8  0.8  75-4 

Haverford 36.1  =  100.  o  1.4  64.3  2.2  0.3  68.2 

Princeton 335-5  =  100.  o  0.0  59.6  6.5  1.0  67.1 

"Williams 116. 1  =  100.  o  1.8  57.8  3.9  0.3  63.8 

Wesleyan 91.9  =  100.  o  1.1  58.3  3.0  0.4  62.8 

Stevens 113.0  =  100.0  0.0  55.7  6.0  0.4  62.1 

Colgate 68.3  =  100. o  0.4  56.6  4.1  0.9  62.0 

Rutgers 75.0  =  100.0  0.1  54.5  6.3  0.9  61.8 

Amherst 134.2  =  100.0  1.3  55.1  2.5  0.3  59.2 

Brown 187.4  =  100. o  1.1  51.7  4.0  0.5  57.3 

Lafayette 130.0  =  100.  o  0.0  48.5  3.9  0.5  52.9 

Union 82.0  =  100.  o  0.0  42.9  4.1  0.9  47.9 

Hobart 37.5  =  100.  o  0.5  27.0  2.7  0.5  30.7 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  graduation  percentage 
for  the  ten-year  period  as  obtained  by  the  three  different 
methods  described  above.  The  few  wide  divergences  are 
readily  explained  by  the  considerations  already  stated, 
and  in  general  the  agreement  is  close  enough  to  afford 
evidence  of  substantial  accuracy.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  agreement  is  somewhat  closer  between  the  results  in 
Tables  II  and  III,  but  the  total  graduation  percentages  of 
Table  III  average  a  trifle  higher,  as  is  also  to  be 
expected,  since  by  the  method  enployed  cases  both  of 
accelerated  and  of  retarded  graduation  are  taken  into 
account. 

In  Table  IV  the  first  column  is  taken  from  Table  I,  the 
second  from  Table  II  and  the  third  from  Table  III. 
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Table  IV 

GRADUATION   PERCENTAGES,  CLASSES   '03-12 

1st  method         2nd  method         3rd  method 

Hamilton 78.2  75.1  76.5 

Bowdoin 75.9  74.9  75.4 

Haverford 89 . 3  62  . 9  68 . 2 

Princeton 68.3  69.4  67.1 

Williams 63.5  62.4  63.8 

Wesleyan 66 . 1  62 . 2  62 . 8 

Stevens 58.1  59.8  62 . 1 

Colgate 67.3  63 . 2  62.0 

Rutgers 59-4  60.3  61.8 

Amherst 60.3  56.0  59.2 

Brown 57.4  53.9  57-3 

Lafayette 54.0  51.7  52.9 

Union 48.6  43.8  47-9 

Hobart 33-6  31.2  30.7 

Averages 62.9  59.1  60.6 

It  is  surprizing  to  find  so  wide  a  range  from  the  maximum 
of  about  75  per  cent  to  the  minimum  of  about  30  per  cent. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compute  for  the  ten-year  period 
the  average  rate  of  elimination  from  class  to  class.  This 
may  be  done  in  two  ways:  (a)  by  simply  averaging  the  per- 
centages as  given  in  Table  II  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  students  in  the  individual  institutions,  or  (b)  by  adding 
the  average  class  enrolment  of  all  the  institutions  and  com- 
puting percentages  from  the  resultant  totals.  With  these 
results  we  may  compare  the  percentages  obtained  for  the 
secondary  schools.  As  there  is  no  close  agreement  between 
different  investigators,  I  cite  here  only  the  highest  per- 
centages computed  from  the  tables  of  Prof.  B.  L.  Thorn- 
dike  in  his  bulletin  on  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school. 
His  figures  for  college  elimination  should  also  be  compared 
with  those  given  above,  tho  obtained  by  slightly  different 
methods,  and  not  covering  the  same  years. 

Table  V 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OP  FRESHMEN  REMAINING  IN  THE  UPPER  CLASSES  AND- 

AT   GRADUATION 
Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors      Seniors     Graduates 

In  colleges  (a) 100.0         78.2         64.6         60.2         59.1 

(b) 100.  o         792         66.3         62.3         60.5 

In  Sec.  schools 100.0         63.0         44-4         30.0 
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We  may  use  Table  II  once  more  and  construct  an  in- 
teresting table  showing  the  percentage  of  loss  in  each  class. 
It  seems  rather  more  significant  if  we  compute  the  per- 
centage from  each  successive  class  as  a  base,  i.  e.,  the  per- 
centage of  freshmen  lost  before  reaching  sophomore  stand- 
ing, the  percentage  of  sophomores  lost  before  reaching 
junior  standing,  and  so  forth.     This  results  in  the  following: 

Table  VI 

PERCENTAGE  LOSS  OF  EACH  CLASS  IN  PASSING  TO  THE  NEXT  HIGHER  GRADE 
Colleges  Freshmet 

Hamilton 1 1 . 1 

Bowdoin 15.8 

Princeton 18.5 

Colgate 23.0 

Haverf  ord 20.8 

Williams 18.6 

Wesleyan 20.5 

Rutgers 20.0 

Stevens 20.1 

Amherst 16.9 

Brown 24.2 

Lafayette 23 . 7 

Union 31  -6 

Hobart 39-4 

The  +  sign  indicates  that  the  number  of  graduates  is 
larger  by  the  percentage  noted  than  the  enrolment  in  the 
corresponding  senior  classes.  In  all  other  cases  the  figures 
indicate  the  percentage  of  loss. 

These  results  may  again  be  averaged  either  (a)  by  adding 
columns  and  dividing  by  14,  taking  no  account  of  the  number 
of  students  in  each  institution,  or  (b)  by  adding  the  average 
enrolment  in  all  the  institutions  by  classes  and  computing 
percentage  loss  from  the  totals.  The  results  are  not  widely 
different. 

Table  VII 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  LOSS  FROM  CLASS  TO  CLASS 

Freshmen     Sophomores        Juniors  Seniors 

Average  (a) 21.7             17.8             7.3  2.2 

Average  (b) 20.8             16.3             6.1  3.0 
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In  general  then  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  average  from 
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about  20  to  22  per  cent  of  freshmen  fail  to  reach  the  sopho- 
more class,  from  16  to  18  per  cent  of  sophomores  fail  to 
reach  the  junior  class,  from  6  to  8  per  cent  of  juniors  fail 
to  reach  the  senior  class,  and  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  seniors 
fail  to  graduate.  Where  the  practise  of  an  individual 
college  differs  widely  from  this  general  norm,  the  causes  must 
be  sought  in  individual  conditions. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  attempt 
detailed  interpretation,  a  hazardous  venture  at  best,  but 
it  is  permissible  to  remark  that  a  high  graduation  percentage, 
in  itself,  is  no  conclusive  ground  of  commendation  unless 
it  is  also  certain  that  a  rigorous  course  of  serious  study  is 
exacted  of  every  candidate  for  the  degree,  nor  is  a  low 
graduation  percentage,  in  itself,  a  matter  of  censure,  unless 
it  is  due  to  the  admission  of  ill-prepared  students,  not  fit 
for  serious  academic  work.  It  may  mean,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  high  standard  of  performance  is  demanded, 
and  that  the  laggards  and  the  unfit  are  eliminated,  a  whole- 
some surgery  not  too  common  in  our  American  academic 
life. 

Louis  Bevier 
Rutgers  College 


VII 
ARE  THEY  "NEW  AND  UNTRIED"? 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  imposed  upon  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  is  training  for  leadership. 
The  curriculum  followed  and  the  methods  used  should 
be  under  the  domination  of  such  an  aim.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  quality  which  distinguishes  the  leader 
from  the  led  is  the  ability  to  do  one's  own  thinking,  to  ap- 
proach a  new  situation  from  one's  own  point  of  view,  to 
analyse  and  solve  without  delay  the  problem  which  is  always 
confronting  one. 

It  is  belived  today  by  a  certain  group  of  thinkers  that 
our  schools  are  not  meeting  this  demand.  According  to 
the  modern  logic,  based  upon  the  new  psychology,  training 
for  correct  habits  of  thought  rests  upon  a  basis  far  different 
from  the  old  work-in-any-way-you-please-so-long-as-it-is- 
hard  plan.  Thinking,  they  say,  comes  in  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem, a  "felt  want,"  a  "challenging  difficulty."  The  thinker 
must  feel  the  value  of  the  solution,  or  he  will  not  bother 
himself  about  it.  He  must  be  allowed  to  judge  the  worth  of 
the  material  for  himself.  Organization  of  the  material 
for  solution  is  necessary.  The  individual  must  have  a 
right  to  approach  the  situation  in  his  own  way.  These 
elements,  they  argue,  must  be  provided  for  in  the  classroom 
if  instruction  is  actually  to  train  for  correct  habits  of 
thought.  This  is  the  source  of  the  now  well-known 
standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  instruction. 

These  standards,  however,  have  not  been  welcomed  too 
cordially.  Opposition  has  been  present  from  the  start. 
A  variety  of  argument  has  been  marshalled  against  the 
invaders.  The  defenders  of  the  present  have  protected 
their  domain. 

There  has  always  been  one  great  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  defender.     The  argument  against  Pitt  was  his  youth. 
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The  Montessori  system  of  teaching  writing  (advanced  by 
Quintilian)  is  reproached  for  its  lack  of  experience.  Direct 
foreign  language  instruction,  practised  by  Quintilian  and 
Erasmus,  is  charged  with  being  an  innovation.  The  stand- 
ards are  said  to  be  "new  and  untried."  They  lack  the  test 
of  experience. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  important  argument;  and,  if  it  is 
valid,  must  for  a  time  at  least,  carry  considerable  weight. 
It  is  the  protection  which  man's  conservation  affords  him 
against  the  unconsidered  proposals  of  the  radical.  Like 
other  arguments,  however,  it  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  It 
deserves,  in  common  with  all  others,  careful  and  exact 
investigation. 

Correct  habits  of  thought  as  an  aim  of  our  schools  was 
early  appreciated  in  this  country.  Its  expression,  however, 
was  in  terms  of  faculty  psychology  and  formal  discipline. 
Occasional  individuals  appreciated  the  real  significance  of 
the  problem,  threw  their  training  to  the  winds,  and  talked 
from  a  common-sense  point  of  view.  This  statement  of 
the  case  brought  out  in  184 1,  is  a  good  illustration: 

"Now  no  one  will  deny  the  superiority  of  correct  mental  habits  to  a  bare 
accumulation  of  isolated  facts.  In  whatever  pursuit  the  pupil  may  engage  in 
after-life,  he  will  never  fail  to  meet  with  the  requisite  number  of  subjects  to 
demand  the  constant  action  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  will  find  in  his 
daily  avocations  and  daily  walks,  facts  innumerable;  facts  in  his  individual 
history;  in  the  history  of  nations;  in  the  action  of  government  and  laws;  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature;  in  the  matters  of  business;  facts  in  short  at  every 
step,  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  books  furnish  no  explanation,  but 

which  he  must  constantly  analyse,  solve,  and  demonstrate  for  himself 

The  great  object  to  be  acquired,  is  correct  habits  of  thought.  Everything 
should  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end."1 

The  trustees  of  Riga  Academy  reported  as  follows 
in  1850: 

"To  teach  how  to  think  is  or  should  be  the  principal  object  of  the  whole 
course  of  study  of  the  schoolroom.  Every  mind  is  full  of  thoughts,  and  he 
who  has  these  under  perfect  control,  so  that  they  will  go  and  come  at  his 
bidding,  is  the  educated  man."2 

Faculty  psychology  and  formal  discipline  were  no  barriers 
to  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  early  days.     Common  sense 

1  New  York  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  1841,  p.  105. 

2  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1850,  p.  198. 
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and  intuition  helped  individuals  to  provide  better  teaching. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which 
a  few  individuals  appreciated  the  standards  laid  down  by 
modern  psychology,  logic  and  sociology.  We  can  to  an 
extent  then  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  "evolved 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  present,"  whether  or  not 
they  are  new  and  untried. 

PROVISION   FOR   MOTIVE   ON  THE   PART   OP  THE   PUPILS 

Motives  were  provided  for  pupils,  but  usually  of  a  nega- 
tive sort.  The  scholar  did  his  work  and  fear  of  punishment 
or  hope  of  reward  spurred  him  on.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  given  us  as  illustrations.  Utica  Academy  re- 
ported in  1835: 

"Habitual  idleness  must  never  be  tolerated  by  the  teachers  of  our  acad- 
emy. The  students  must  be  taught  that  industry  is  a  duty.  The  incor- 
rigibly idle  are  separated  from  the  regular  classes,  and  degraded  into  classes 
by  themselves,  and  subjected  to  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 
Their  situation  here  soon  becomes  so  uncomfortable  that  they  are  usually 
removed  by  parents  to  places  more  congenial  to  their  habits. 

"The  government  of  the  students  is  rigid,  but  not  severe.  One  general 
rule  is  sufficient  to  guide  the  students  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  viz. : 
'Every  scholar  must  do  his  duty.'  When  other  means  fail  to  produce  obedi- 
ence, corporal  punishments  are  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers; 
generally,  however,  with  information  to  the  parents  of  the  character  and 
circumstances  that  call  for  severity."3 

Troy  Female  Seminary  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  method  to  accomplish  this  result  (not  easily  attained)  is,  we 
consider,  the  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  at  the  commencement  of  a  term, 
a  certain  expectation  of  a  public  and  thoro  examination  at  the  close "* 

Utica  Academy  varied  a  little  in  1836: 

"As  a  reward  for  particular  excellence  in  studies  or  in  deportment,  by 
complying  with  specific  regulations  or  directions,  any  student  is  entitled 
once  a  week  to  a  letter  of  recommendations,  recommending  him  to  his  parent 
or  friend  for  such  reward  as  he  shall  think  proper  to  bestow."5 

Occasionally,  however,  a  far-seeing  man  intuitively  realized 
the  need  of  proper  provision  for  motive.  The  principal 
of  Livingston  County  High  School,  an  educational  pro- 
gressive of  his  day,  spoke  as  follows : 

3  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1835,  p.  62. 

4  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1838,  p.  88. 
6  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1836,  p.  66. 
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"The  pupil  is  always  pleased  with  ascertaining  for  himself  everything 
submitted  to  his  investigation.  Who  has  not  witnest  the  joy  gleaming  on 
the  countenance  of  the  child  when  success  has  crowned  its  own  unaided  efforts? 
And  this  natural  principle,  the  only  true  and  proper  basis  of  school  discipline, 
is  commonly  stifled  in  our  early  youth.  We  then  resort  to  the  ferule;  and 
to  the  worst  of  all  influences,  emulation;  to  supply  the  deficiency,  to  remedy 
the  evil,  we  ourselves  have  created.  True,  the  scholar  often  requires  guid- 
ance, but  never  to  be  led  blindfolded.  He  looks  for  a  guide  not  a  governor. 
Is  the  pupil  encouraged  to  walk  boldly  forward,  or  is  he  driven  into  the  dark- 
ness before  him,  to  stumble  at  every  obstacle  which  another's  hand  has  not 
removed,  or  to  be  frightened  at  phantoms?"6 

Constructively  he  continues,  ' '  nature  has  implanted  in  man 

the  spirit  of  curiosity There  is  a  pleasure  in  mental 

activity."  The  pupil  should  not  be  "told  the  solution  of 
a  problem."  He  should  "trace  out  the  causes  and  efforts 
of  every  phenomenon  for  himself."  This  plan  was  sub- 
stantiated in  practise  and  the  results  are  reported  thus: 

"The  common  system  has  been  aptly  termed  'the  railroad  system  of 
knowledge,  a  rapid  passage  to  the  journey's  end,  but  nothing  seen  by  the 
way.'  Often  he  has  witnest  the  highest  mental  gratification  exhibited  by 
the  pupil,  when  the  latter  has  of  himself  obtained  the  correct  solution  of  a 
question  in  history  or  science.  And  to  that  youthful  mind,  it  necessarily 
partook  of  all  the  pleasure  of  an  important  discovery — a  discovery,  too, 
which  never  will  be  forgotten."6 

This  belief  that  thought  comes  in  answer  to  a  problem, 
a  problem  appreciated  by  the  pupil,  while  rare  in  practise 
among  schoolmen,  was  not  entirely  unheard  of.  That  it 
was  widely  held  is  impossible.  That  the  principal  (quoted 
above)  was  verging  on  modern  theory,  however,  can  not  be 
far  from  true.  He  felt  that  practise  had  proved  the  value 
of  his  theory;  and  in  disgust  at  reactionary  teachers  of  his 
community  he  left  the  profession. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  VALUES  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PUPILS 

In  no  one  place  have  I  found  a  complete  appreciation 
of  the  importance  for  good  mental  work,  of  the  pupil 
weighing  the  worth  of  subject  matter  for  himself.  There 
was,  however,  a  gradually  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of 
educators  that  all  subjects  were  not  of  equal  worth;  that  the 
mental  training  receivable  varied  with  different ,  studies, 
and  that  practical  utility  was  a  consideration  well  worthy 

6  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1841,  p.  105-6. 
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of  note.  The  modern  "standard,"  however,  goes  a  step 
beyond  this.  Where  good  mental  work  is  to  be  the  result 
the  pupil  must  weigh  the  worth  of  subject  matter  for 
himself.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  former  view. 
Certain  school  masters  held  to  the  latter. 

In  remarking  upon  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  Benjamin  Franklin  spoke  of  per- 
sistence of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  long  after  its  real  needs 
had  disappeared.     In  conclusion  he  said: 

"The  still  prevailing  custom  for  teaching  generally  our  children  in  these 
days  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  I  consider,  therefore,  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  chapeau  bras  of  modern  literature. 

"Thus  the  time  spent  in  that  study  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  better  em- 
ployed in  the  education  for  such  a  country  as  ours;  and  this  was  indeed  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  original  trustees." 

The  principal  of  Kinderhook  Academy  said  in  1841 : 

"We  are  fully  persuaded  that  too  small  a  portion  of  time  has  been  given 
to  subjects  of  practical  utility;  for  instance,  many  teachers  expend  much  time 
on  'Heathen  Mythology'  and  very  little  on  the  'Constitution  of  the  United 
States.'  Too  much  time  is  often  given  to  ancient  history,  compared  with 
that  allotted  to  the  history  of  our  own  times."7 

The  principal  of  Dutchess  County  Academy  in  1 844  wrote : 

"It  is  better  in  my  opinion  for  a  lad  to  know  something  about  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  own  state  than  about  the  stars,  which  will  do  as  they 
like  for  us;  but  by  knowing  the  laws  we  can  better  control  others  and  our- 
selves."8 

The  question  of  relative  value  was  a  puzzle  to  the  pro- 
gressive schoolmen  of  the  day.  As  an  illustration  see  the 
remarks  of  the  principal  of  Livingston  County  High  School 
in  1840: 

"The  distinction  between  the  most  and  least  practical  subjects  of 
study  is  one  which  is  not  clearly  understood.  Without  pretending  to  any 
superior  discrimination  upon  this  point,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
great  mistake  generally  made  upon  this  subject,  results  from  looking  to  what 
may  be,  rather  than  to  what  is,  of  daily  application.  The  parent  directs 
the  teacher  to  confine  his  child  to  the  most  practical  studies.  Is  the  pupil 
taught  intellectual  philosophy,  political  economy,  rhetoric  and  kindred 
subjects?  The  parent  complains  of  a  disregard  on  the  teacher's  part  of  the 
request  originally  made.  It  is  said  that  the  child  should  have  been  drilled 
in  mathematics.     The  advantages  resulting  from  the  latter  studies  are  by 

7  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1841,  p.  81. 

8  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1844,  p.  137. 
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no  means  unappreciated,  but  is  the  knowledge  derived  from  them  of  such 
frequent,  constant  application,  as  that  obtained  from  the  former  class  of 
studies?  The  great  principles  of  mental  philosophy,  political  economy,  and 
ethics  are  of  never-ceasing  application.  Their  practical  utility  may  be  as- 
certained by  listening  for  only  a  few  minutes  to  the  conversation  of  intelligent 
men,  upon  any  question  of  importance  to  the  community.  These  studies 
which  have  been  generally  regarded  as  merely  speculative  or  theoretical, 
are  in  truth  far  more  practical  than  those  judged  to  be  such  by  most  men."9 

It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  relative  worth  was 
troubling  occasional  educators.  The  problem  when  con- 
sidered usually  pertained  only  to  the  administration,  to 
the  maker  of  the  curriculum.  The  further  step — that  the 
pupil  see  the  worth — was  rarely  taken.  Whitesboro  Acad- 
emy in  1836  said: 

"We  aim  at  securing  an  interest  in  study  by  inspiring  the  pupil  with 
a  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  knowledge."10 

These  are  probably  only  words,  words  that  sound  meaning- 
ful to  the  modern  ear,  but  which  denote  but  little  for  the 
past. 

Stillwater  Academy  reported  in  1840  as  follows: 

"We  are  strenuously  particular  in  requiring  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  everything  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  not  merely 
that  the  scholar  should  see  or  think  he  sees  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  but  be 
able  to  tell  it."11 

Kinderbrook  Academy,  in  1839,  said: 

"It  is  our  aim  to  direct  our  pupils  to  those  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility  and  to  lay  the  foundation  broad  and  deep  for  a  solid 
education.  With  this  idea  we  have  devoted  a  portion  of  each  week  to  some 
subject  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  government,  or  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  structure  of  our 
own  state  government."12 

Black  River  Literary  and  Religious  Institute  reported  as 
follows  in  1 841 : 

"The  prominent  events  affecting  the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  cause 
of  philanthropy,  are  presented  once  a  week,  so  that  in  their  secluded  situation 
we  can  give  our  students  a  glance  at  things  of  moment  in  the  wide  world  about 
them.  We  are  not  much  enamored  with  the  old  system  of  dry  application 
to  scholastic  textbooks,  altogether  unenlivened  by  the  mention  of   interests 

9  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1840,  p.  101-2. 

10  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1837,  p.  97. 

11  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1840,  p.  94. 

12  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1839,  p.  109. 
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or  incidents  in  real  life,  domestic,  social  or  national.  One  object  is  to  train 
our  pupils  for  the  great  business  of  life  by  incorporating  moral,  religious, 
and  economic  culture,  with  scientific  and  literary;  and  we  believe  that  in 
attending  to  the  former,  we  aid  the  student  to  make  greater  proficiency  in 
the  latter.  We  show  him  the  uses  of  knowledge,  and  the  responsibilities 
that  are  about  to  encircle  him  in  his  progressive  march  of  improvement  and 
growing  capabilities  of  action."13 

The  principal  of  Livingston  County  High  School  ap- 
proached more  nearly  than  anyone  else  the  modern  point 
of  view.     He  said : 

"The  scholar  is  a  reasoning  being;  and  nothing  but  satisfactory  proofs 
in  science  or  art  ought  to  satisfy  him.  His  duty  in  life  is  that  of  a  leader, 
not  blind  follower.  He  is  to  be  one  of  the  rulers  of  his  country,  not  the  dupe 
of  other  men's  arts.  How  has  he  qualified  himself  for  his  vocation,  when 
his  whole  youth  has  been  spent  in  learning  to  be  led?  Authority  and  testi- 
mony have  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action.  They  are  not,  however,  to 
usurp  universal  dominion.  That  young  man  who  leaves  the  schoolroom 
with  a  well-fixt  habit  of  examining  for  himself,  of  never  acting  but  from  pure 
conviction  of  the  justice  and  truth  of  his  course,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
called  educated.  No  matter,  comparatively,  if  his  store  of  facts  be  limited, 
he  has  within  himself  a  power  above  all  naked  facts — a  power  to  look  thru 
the  form  of  things,  into  the  principles  which  underlie  and  give  value  to  them."14 

ATTENTION  TO   ORGANIZATION   ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PUPILS 

The  need  for  organization  of  material,  where  good  mental 
work  is  an  end  in  view,  was  understood  in  the  early  academies 
of  New  York  State.  Union  Hall  Academy  reported  in 
1836  that  the  pupil  may  be  "a  master  of  a  great  and  un- 
digested mass  of  facts,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  these  facts,  from  an  ignorance  of  their  relation 
and  dependency."15     Whitesboro  Academy  said  in  1837: 

"Sound  judgment  depends  upon  attention  to  all  relations,  the  more 
minute  as  well  as  the  more  obvious,  and  a  proper  estimate  of  those  relations."16 

Considerable  effort  was  made  in  many  schools  to  secure 
organization  thru  the  centering  of  the  pupil's  attention 
upon  the  relative  importance  of  various  phases  of  a  topic. 
For  instance,  pupils  were  required  to  hand  in  "the  most 
important  questions  which  they  can  originate  by  a  critical 

13  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1841,  p.  98. 

14  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1841,  pp.  106-7. 

15  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1836,  p.  54. 

16  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1837,  p.  97. 
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review  and  study  of  the  chapter."  Jefferson  Academy 
in  using  the  same  method  said  that  "a  comparative  estimate 
of  scholarship  will  be  made  by  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  questions  brought  forward." 

The  importance  of  organization  as  a  means  for  the  train- 
ing of  memory  and  for  exhibition  purposes  upon  examina- 
tion was  realized  and  carried  out  in  school  practise.  Or- 
ganization, as  a  necessary  factor  in  good  mental  work,  was 
not  generally  realized ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  certain  early 
educators  saw  its  need  and  made  efforts  to  secure  its  intro- 
duction into  the  work  of  the  school. 

PROVISION    FOR    INITIATIVE    ON    THE    PART    OF    THE    PUPILS 

According  to  the  newer  logic,  provision  for  the  pupil 
to  speak  his  own  mind,  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  to  put 
forward  his  own  little  opinion  for  the  consideration  of  his 
fellows,  is  a  necessary  part  of  good  mental  work.  If, 
therefore,  the  school  is  to  train  leaders,  individuals  who  are 
to  think  for  themselves,  some  place  must  be  given  to  this 
element  generally  termed  initiative. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  at  this  place  that  the  schools  of  eighty 
years  ago  were  at  their  weakest.  The  teacher  was  master; 
the  pupil  the  slave.  That  Amenia  Seminary  felt  sufficiently 
proud  of  the  following  innovation  to  report  it  to  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  is  significant: 

"The  classes  have  usually  spent  at  least  one  hour  each  day  in  the 
recitation  room  with  their  teacher.  Most  of  the  students  have  not  had  less 
than  three  daily  recitations.  While  in  the  recitation  room  they  have  been 
desired  to  state  freely,  either  during  the  time  of  recitation  or  immediately 
after,  any  difficulties  or  new  ideas  which  have  been  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  subject  under  consideration.  In  some  cases  very  animated  debates 
upon  doubtful  points  have  been  allowed."17 

The  principal  of  Livingston  County  High  School  saw 
the  school  situation  as  follows: 

"He  (the  pupil)  sits  listlessly  by,  waiting  to  receive  passively  what- 
ever is  prepared  by  his  teacher,  fearful  often  to  express  in  language  the  little 
discoveries  burning  within  him  for  utterance.     Day  after  day  he  goes  thru 

17  New  York  Report,  1837,  p.  78. 
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a  dry  and  uninteresting  repetition  of  what  his  author  has  written  whilst, 
it  may  be,  not  one  principle  is  understood  or  whilst  he  is  even  convinced  of 
the  falsity  of  the  doctrines  taught.  Still  he  must  be  driven  forward  on  his 
desert  route,  and  recreant  indeed  must  he  be  to  his  own  nature,  if  no  little 
driving  be  not  requisite.  If  it  be  the  object  of  our  school  system  to  make 
machines  instead  of  scholars  the  true  course  has  been  adopted.  The  pupil 
has  been  taught  to  be  acted  upon — never  to  act;  to  be  the  object  moved — 
never  the  mover.  And  when  his  'education  is  completed'  he  goes  into  the 
world,  fitted  to  become  the  credulous  dupe  of  any  artful  schemer.  He  has 
never  learnt  the  great  duty  of  self  reliance."18 

And  as  a  remedy,  this  educator  pleads  for  initiative  in  the 
schools.     He  says: 

"It  will  be  asked,  would  you  encourage  the  pupil  to  dissent  from  the 
author  studied?  Yes,  most  assuredly,  whenever  the  author  is  wrong.  He 
should  never  blindly  adopt  the  views  of  either  author  or  instructor.  If  neither 
of  them  can  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  his  views,  he  ought  not  be  believed. 
If  his  statement  is  not  accredited  the  fault  is  his  own,  not  the  scholar's.  He 
is  not  fit  for  his  avocation;  let  him  to  learn  before  he  think  of  teaching.  The 
scholar  is  a  reasoning  being  and  nothing  but  satisfactory  proofs  in  science  or 
art  ought  to  satisfy  him."19 

Initiative  itself  is  not  a  new  idea. 

It  is  not  proposed  at  this  juncture  to  discuss  the  standards. 
It  is  not  desired  to  evaluate  the  claims  of  either  advocate 
or  opponent.  Further  experimentation  is  needed;  scientific 
investigation  among  real  school  children  must  be  pursued; 
terminology  must  become  more  exact  and  better  under- 
stood. The-  writer,  basing  his  thought  upon  a  narrow 
line  of  investigation,  is  discussing  but  one  argument.  Are 
these  standards  as  "new  and  untried"  as  is  commonly 
believed  ? 

It  is  quite  accidental  that  these  early  illustrations  of  ad- 
vanced educational  thought  were  preserved.  Had  not 
Gideon  Hawley,  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  sent  out  his  questionnaire  to  all 
the  academies  of  the  state,  these  records  would  have  been 
laid  to  rest  with  their  authors.  It  is  not  known  whether 
anyone  else  held  these  notions.  The  data  are  not  at  hand. 
We  can  not  know  whether  it  was  a  slight  exception  or  not. 
It  does  seem  significant  for  current  argument,   however, 

18  New  York  Report,  1841,  p.  106. 

19  New  York  Report,  1841,  p.  106. 
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that  eighty  years  ago,  practical  men,  engaged  in  actual 
teaching,  handicapt  by  an  outworn  psychology,  should 
intuitively  have  reached  and  tried  out  in  practise  conclu- 
sions regarded  by  modern  experts  as  new  and  untried. 

William  F.  Russell. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 

NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  TEACHING 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  contains,  like  its  predecessors,  an  account 
in  detail  of  the  business  of  the  year,  a  discussion  under 
various  heads  of  specific  educational  problems,  a  necrology, 
and  the  treasurer's  report  of  income,  expenditure,  and  en- 
dowment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  under  review  the  income  received 
from  the  general  endowment  of  the  Foundation  was 
$696,038.60;  from  the  endowment  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Inquiry,  now  kept  as  a  separate  budget  item, 
$50,358.34.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  general 
endowment  were  $669,532.99,  of  which  $510,750.97  went  to 
pay  the  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  in  institutions 
on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Foundation,  and  $124,112.80 
to  allowances  and  pensions  to  individual  officers,  teachers 
and  widows  in  institutions  outside  of  this  list.  Forty- 
four  allowances  were  granted  during  the  fiscal  year,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  $70,900.  The  number  of  deaths 
during  the  year  was  fifteen,  making  a  net  increase  of  twenty- 
nine  to  the  number  of  allowances  and  pensions  in  force, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  432  with  a  total  grant 
of  $687,370.  The  grants  made  during  the  year  represented 
in  all  thirty-two  institutions.  The  trustees  held  in  trust 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  under  the  general  endowment 
securities  of  the  face  value  of  $14,129,000;  under  the  Division 
of  Educational  Inquiry  $1,250,000. 

To  determine  the  question  as  to  what  obligation,  if  any, 
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should  be  laid  upon  beneficiaries  to  refrain  after  retirement 
from  further  employment  for  pay,  the  Trustees  added  to 
the  rule  relating  to  this  matter  as  already  formulated  the 
statement  that  the  rule  "does  not  prevent  the  retired  pro- 
fessor from  having  access  to  the  laboratories  of  his  insti- 
tution, or  from  accepting  compensation  for  occasional 
lectures;  but  it  does  not  permit  him  to  assume  stated 
academic  duties."  In  the  matter  of  the  inclusion  of  pro- 
fessors of  music  within  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance 
plan,  which  had  arisen  specifically  in  connection  with  the 
Oberlin  College  Conservatory  of  Music,  it  was  decided 
that  "inasmuch  as  the  term  professor  is  far  more  widely- 
applied  in  music  than  in  other  departments  of  university 
instruction,"  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  "restrict  the  award 
of  retiring  allowances  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  music  to 
those  who  have  shown  distinct  eminence  in  creative  work 
or  in  theoretical  knowledge." 

The  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  business  of 
the  year  calls  attention  to  the  comprehensive  study  of  legal 
education  and  of  engineering  education  now  under  way  by 
the  Foundation.  In  the  study  of  legal  education  the  mono- 
graph of  Professor  Josef  Redlich,  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
on  legal  education  in  the  United  States,  which  is  intended 
to  clear  the  ground  for  the  Foundation's  own  discussion 
of  the  whole  problem,  has  already  been  published.  The 
study  of  engineering  education  is  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  a  joint  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
leading  national  engineering  societies.  The  enquiry  is 
intended  to  be  a  thoro  study  of  engineering  education  in 
its  aims  and  purposes,  including  a  consideration  of  the 
curriculums  and  the  methods  of  teaching  of  the  engineering 
schools.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Foundation,  according 
to  the  report,  to  add  to  these  a  study  of  the  present  status 
of  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  vocational  schools — a  matter  which  the  report  with 
conviction  states  is  "of  vastly  greater  import  to  the  country 
at  large  than  any  other  existing  phase  of  instruction," 
and  which   "constitutes  the  capital  factor  in  the  success 
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of  what  is  financially  and  socially  the  major  undertaking 
of  every  community." 

This  part  of  the  report  also  considers  the  important  ques- 
tion of  pensions:  first  in  a  general  way  on  the  ground  that 
the  careful  study  of  recent  pension  systems  leads  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  establishment  is  not  receiving 
the  necessary  care  and  study  that  are  essential  to  secure 
solvency,  and  then  specifically  as  pensions  for  public  school 
teachers  under  various  conditions  of  administration,  and 
industrial  and  federal  pensions.  In  the  general  discussion 
of  pensions  in  their  relation  to  the  American  college  it  is 
concluded  that  a  small  college  with  a  faculty  of  twenty 
out  of  an  endowment  of  $100,000  or  $150,000,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  and  tact  may  administer  a  relief  fund 
which  will  care  for  most  cases  of  actual  need  on  the  part 
of  professors  or  their  wives.  From  the  report  it  appears 
that  the  last  two  years  have  seen  a  notable  increase  in  the 
establishment  of  state  pension  systems  for  public  school 
teachers,  the  number  having  risen  in  two  years  from  six 
to  thirteen.  The  states  that  now  have  a  state- wide  pro- 
vision for  such  pensions  are  Arizona,  California,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  Four  states,  Arizona,  Maine,  Maryland,  and 
Rhode  Island,  have  adopted  non-contributing  systems  and 
find  the  entire  amount  required  to  meet  the  pension  claims 
annually.  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota  and  Utah  make 
no  contribution  from  the  state  funds  toward  pension  pay- 
ments. The  remaining  states  make  annual  appropriations 
of  varying  amounts  from  the  public  funds  for  the  purpose. 
The  size  of  the  pensions  varies  from  $200  a  year  in  Mary- 
land to  about  $1000  in  Massachusetts.  In  five  states  the 
amount  of  the  pension  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
average  salary  received  by  the  teacher  in  the  last  five  years 
of  service.  Massachusetts  alone  provides  a  retiring  al- 
lowance that  is  definitely  ascertained  by  actuarial  methods. 
The  number  of  years  of  service  required  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum retiring  allowance  varies  from  twenty-five  to  forty. 
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Massachusetts  permits  voluntary  retirement  at  sixty.  In 
the  majority  of  states  provision  is  made  for  retirement  for 
disability  on  pensions  proportionate  to  the  years  of  service. 
From  this  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  systems  show  an 
extraordinary  lack  of  uniformity.  Each  state,  says  the 
report,  conceives  its  scheme  in  its  own  way,  and  with  but 
one  exception,  that  of  Massachusetts,  is  there  evidence  that 
any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  look  ahead  and  to 
establish  in  the  present  a  sound  and  scientific  basis  for  the 
future.  As  a  whole,  the  report  trenchantly  states,  the 
schemes  appear  to  have  been  adopted  largely  on  sentimental 
grounds  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  teachers.  Eleven 
states  of  the  Union,  furthermore,  have  general  laws  which 
permit  the  establishment  of  local  pension  systems  for  public 
school  teachers  and  a  number  of  these  are  in  force  under 
greatly  varying  conditions.  The  report  also  reviews  the 
questionable  case  of  New  York  City  pensions,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hoped-for  result  from  the  investigations  of 
the  Pension  Commission  appointed  in  19 13;  municipal 
pensions  for  teachers;  industrial  pensions,  which  continue 
for  the  present  to  increase;  and  federal  pensions,  which  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  began  to  decrease,  altho  since 
the  report  was  written  there  are  signs  of  a  vigorous  re- 
awakening. 

Part  second  of  the  report,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
discussion  of  current  educational  problems,  has  chapters 
on  "standards  and  standardizes ;"  the  report  on  Education 
in  Vermont,  which  has  already  been  published;  on  the  new 
American  Association  of  University  Professors;  on  medical 
education,  from  several  different  points  of  view;  on  state 
educational  reports;  and  on  educational  surveys,  in  general. 

The  Vermont  report,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first 
study  undertaken  by  the  Foundation  which  aimed  to  deal 
with  the  educational  conditions  of  an  entire  state.  By  its 
frank  and  unbiased  discussion  of  the  conditions  at  hand 
and  the  sanity  of  its  conclusions  this  report  marks  an  era, 
not  only  in  the  work  of  the  Foundation  itself,  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  United  States. 
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The  chapter  on  the  Association  of  University  Professors 
calls  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  organization  of  the  As- 
sociation and  to  the  need  of  such  a  body  to  consider  many 
unsolved  and  only  partly  solved  problems  of  the  higher 
education.  The  report  sees  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
national  association  "a  movement  extremely  interesting 
and  promising."  Such  a  body  in  bringing  together  univer- 
sity teachers  in  all  subjects,  it  goes  on  to  say,  who  meet 
not  as  specialists,  but  as  men  engaged  in  teaching,  ought 
to  exercise  an  admirable  influence  in  arousing  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  university  teachers  now  absorbed  in 
their  own  specialties  an  interest  in  university  questions 
and  a  greater  readiness  to  study  such  questions  together. 
Such  an  organization,  too,  it  proceeds  to  point  out,  ought  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  creation  of  a  professional  conscious- 
ness, which  it  is  wholly  in  accordance  with  fact  to  assume 
university  teachers,  as  compared  with  lawyers  or  physicians 
for  instance,  conspicuously  lack.  It  means,  says  the  re- 
port, to  the  members  of  these  professions  and  to  the  public 
a  fairly  definite  thing  to  be  either  a  lawyer  or  a  physician, 
but  the  term  professor  with  us  has  a  very  indefinite  signifi- 
cance, either  to  the  professor  himself  in  his  relation  to  the 
community  or  to  the  community  in  its  relation  to  him. 
"Those  who  have  to  do  with  universities  and  colleges, 
whether  as  trustees,  presidents,  or  teachers,"  it  concludes, 
"will  welcome  this  movement  heartily" — to  all  of  which  it 
is  easy  to  say,  Amen.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  point 
out  in  the  report,  which  graciously  speeds  the  new  associa- 
tion on  its  way,  the  dangers  that  lie  in  its  path  that  it  will 
at  times  need  much  maneuvering  to  avoid  if  the  move- 
ment attains  the  size  and  impetus  which  with  skilful  man- 
agement may  well  come  to  it.  The  report,  however,  is 
right  in  assuming  that  much  can  be  done  by  such  a  body, 
widely  and  representatively  constituted,  "to  promote  in 
a  most  helpful  way  the  discussion  of  important  questions 
relating  to  higher  education  and  to  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  our  universities." 

Three  chapters  of  the  report  are  concerned  with  medicine. 
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The  chapter  on  the  classification  of  medical  schools  is  a 
review  of  the  work  in  this  direction  of  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  report  criticizes  the  two  very  important  decisions  which 
directly  affect  secondary  and  college  education.  The 
Council,  namely,  has  imposed  as  a  condition  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  medical  schools  an  entrance  requirement  of  one  year 
of  college  work,  this  year  to  include  the  study  of  three  sci- 
ences and  a  modern  language.  This  requirement  has  not 
only  been  adopted,  says  the  report,  as  a  teaching  measure, 
but  it  has  been  enforced  thruout  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  the  ability  of  the  school  and  college  system  to 
meet  it.  Examined  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  teaching, 
the  report  concludes,  these  requirements  do  not  fulfil  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  namely,  that  the 
candidate  for  medicine  shall  be  a  reasonably  educated  man, 
and  that  when  he  enters  the  medical  school  and  takes  up 
the  professional  study  of  medicine,  he  shall  have  graspt 
at  least  the  elementary  facts  of  the  sciences  upon  which 
medicine  rests.  The  report  emphatically  expresses  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  college 
spent  in  studying  three  sciences  and  a  modern  language 
does  not  make  for  such  education.  That  a  boy  may  in  one 
year  gain  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  elements  of  three 
sciences  may  be  assumed,  but  to  begin  three  sciences  in 
one  year  is  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  teaching  un- 
justifiable. It  is  a  cramming  process,  says  the  report,  but 
not  education,  and  a  program  that  can  not  be  carried  out 
seriously  and  fruitfully  in  less  than  two  years.  The  re- 
quirement, further,  as  has  been  stated,  has  been  adopted 
without  reference  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  lo- 
cation of  the  medical  schools. 

The  principle  that  the  medical  school  as  a  professional 
training  school  must  rest  securely  upon  the  general  educa- 
tional system,  and  that  only  in  that  way  can  it  realize  its 
mission,  must  steadily  be  borne  in  mind.  To  enforce 
honestly  a  four-year  high  school  requirement  would  call 
for  great  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
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country  at  large.  To  require  on  top  of  this  a  year  of  college 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  subjects  indicated  is,  as  the  report 
asserts,  to  inaugurate  anew  a  state  of  compromise  and  make- 
shift and  to  substitute  an  imitation  of  education  for  the 
genuine  thing.  The  report  devotes  considerable  space  to 
a  consideration  of  what  should  be  the  inherent  qualities  of 
a  good  medical  school  and  concludes  that  these  are,  pre- 
eminently, "soundly  administered  entrance  requirements, 
an  able  and  devoted  faculty,  complete  scientific  laboratories, 
and  modern  clinical  facilities  both  in  the  hospital  and  the 
dispensary." 

The  chapter  on  medical  education  on  the  Pacific  coast 
considers  in  detail  conditions  at  hand  in  three  such  states, 
which,  it  affirms,  illustrate  the  variations  in  medical  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  Union.  The  three  states  in  question  are 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California.  Washington  is  one 
of  twelve  states  having  no  medical  school.  Oregon  has 
one  school,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  State  University 
of  Oregon,  at  Portland.  California  has  all  the  varieties 
from  modern  schools  of  high  grade,  like  those  maintained 
by  the  University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford; 
mediocre  schools,  like  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Los  Angeles;  and  finally,  "hopelessly  defective  ones," 
thus  the  report,  such  as  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  College  of  Medical 
Evangelists  at  Loma  Linda. 

Medicine  and  politics  in  Ohio  is  the  title  of  a  chapter 
that  tells  in  detail  a  story  in  which  medical  reform,  medical 
politics,  and  university  ambition  have  played  a  compli- 
cated, and,  in  the  end,  a  discordant  part.  The  fundamental 
facts  of  the  case  are  the  acceptation  in  January,  19 14,  by 
the  Ohio  State  University  of  the  property  of  the  Starling 
Ohio  Medical  School  of  Columbus  and  its  constitution  as 
the  department  of  medicine  of  the  University,  which  thus 
became  responsible  both  for  the  standards  and  support 
of  the  school.  A  few  months  later  the  University  also  an- 
nounced its  purpose  to  establish  a  college  of  homeopathic 
medicine,  and  accepted  a  homeopathic  school  in  Cleveland 
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whose  student  body  it  presently  transferred  to  its  own 
campus.  At  the  present  time  the  Ohio  State  University, 
accordingly,  is  committed  to  two  medical  schools,  repre- 
senting two  groups  of  medical  practitioners  widely  divergent 
along  fundamental  lines,  not  only  as  to  a  system  of  medicine 
but  in  habit  of  mind,  and  for  neither  of  them  is  there  any 
adequate  assurance  of  support. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Foundation  a  chapter  was  de- 
voted to  a  singularly  effective  arraignment  of  college  cata- 
logues, which  were  found  as  a  whole  guilty  of  almost  every 
sin  of  omission  and  commission  that  could  inhere  in  such 
documents.  The  chapter  in  the  present  report  on  state 
educational  reports  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  reports 
issued  by  the  superintendents  of  education  in  the  various 
states  with  very  similar  results.  "The  typical  state  re- 
ports," it  says,  "are  badly  bound,  poorly  printed  volumes, 
which,  in  the  main,  are  impressive  by  their  size."  These 
reports,  it  is  further  asserted,  are  overburdened  with  matter 
which  can  not  possibly  hope  to  find  readers,  with  collec- 
tions of  undigested  figures  that  admit  of  no  useful  interpreta- 
tion, and  with  the  crudities  and  often  illiterate  statements 
of  country  superintendents  which  are  frequently  printed 
in  full  from  their  reports.  Some  of  these  reports,  like  some 
college  catalogues,  do,  nevertheless,  meet  the  requirements 
of  what  such  documents  should  be.  The  useful  report, 
it  is  contended,  should  serve  general,  not  specialized  in- 
terests; it  should  be  a  guide  to  the  educational  activities 
of  the  state;  it  should  contain  discussions  of  the  important 
educational  problems  that  arise  from  year  to  year;  it  should 
use  statistics,  not  as  mere  assemblages  of  figures,  but  as 
intelligible  summarizations  for  purposes  of  illustration  or 
argument;  and  it  should  have  in  its  preparation  the  care  of 
a  specialist  who  is  able  to  see  the  educational  system  of  a 
state  as  a  whole. 

The  chapter  on  educational  surveys  is  based  upon  the 
study  of  some  thirty  surveys  of  various  kinds  and  scope. 
These  reports,  it  is  concluded,  have  really  added  nothing 
radical  to  educational  thought  or  literature;  and  if  a  com- 
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parison  is  made  of  earlier  with  later  reports,  it  is  apparent 
that  any  progress  that  they  indicate  has  taken  place  in  the 
improvement  of  the  mechanics  of  administration,  rather 
than  in  the  advance  of  educational  theory.  What  they  also 
show  is  that  the  administration  of  education,  furthermore, 
has  been  empirical  and  routine  rather  than  scientific.  Their 
value,  as  illustrated  by  recent  surveys,  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  actual  contributions  as  in  the  suggestions  to  which  they 
give  rise.  The  report  points  with  an  altogether  justifiable 
approval  to  the  Foundation's  own  recent  study  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  Vermont  as  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  what  such  a  survey  in  its  essence  should  be.  It  should 
deal  with  the  fundamental  educational  policy  of  the  state; 
its  purpose  should  be  constructive,  but  constructive  rather 
in  changing  the  direction  of  educational  progress  than  in 
fixing  details;  its  recommendations  should  concern  them- 
sevles  with  the  problems  of  organization,  finance,  and  sound 
educational  policy,  based  upon  the  theory  that  if  the  school 
system  were  rightly  organized  such  problems  would  be 
worked  out  by  competent  persons  on  the  ground. 

The  chapter  on  Standards  and  Standardizers,  com- 
ment on  which  has  been  left  to  the  end  of  this  all  too  hasty 
summarization  of  the  ninth  report  of  the  Foundation,  is 
one  that  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  everybody  who 
has  the  least  interest,  not  only  in  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion itself,  but  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United 
States  in  its  present  condition  and  its  prospective  develop- 
ment. In  it  the  report,  with  even  more  than  characteristic 
vigor,  points  out  the  fallacies  that  have  grown  up  about  the 
word  "standard"  in  its  use  and  abuse  in  the  vocabulary 
of  American  education,  and  justifies — and  ably  justifies— 
the  attitude  of  the  Foundation  toward  this  whole  mis- 
understood matter  of  "standardization."  "Perhaps  no 
word,"  says  the  report,  "has  been  so  overworked  during 
the  last  decade  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  professional 
schools,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools,  as  the  word  '  stand- 
ard.' '  The  extremes  in  the  use  of  standards,  it  goes  on  to 
say,  are  illustrated  by  the  attitude  taken  by  colleges,  medical 
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schools,  law  schools,  and  universities  toward  objective 
standards  like  those  for  admission.  In  the  catalogues  of 
institutions  belonging  to  all  these  classes  these  require- 
ments are  set  forth  with  great  strictness  only  to  be  com- 
pletely evaded  in  the  enforcement,  "with  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  sincerity."  "The  college  or  medical  school 
living  on  fees  will  talk  with  a  solemn  face  about  its  'stand- 
ards' and  admit  any  student  who  has  the  price."  At  the 
other  extreme  are  the  institutions  which  translate  entrance 
requirements  literally.  The  intending  student  may  be 
prepared  to  enter  college  so  far  as  education  goes,  but  if 
he  lacks  some  specific  study  of  the  high  school  nothing  avails 
him.  "This,"  the  report  says,  "is  standardization  run  to 
seed." 

There  is,  of  course,  in  every  man's  mind  the  need  of 
standards  in  education.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  about 
that  as  a  general  proposition — it  is  what  such  standards 
inherently  should  be,  and,  given  them,  how  they  should 
be  enforced  that  obscures  the  whole  matter  and  brings 
about  the  conditions  that  the  report  deplores.  The  plea 
of  the  report  is  for  greater  honesty  and  sincerity  in  the 
setting  up  and  the  enforcement  of  standards,  the  objective 
ones  which  the  college  establishes  for  others,  and  the  ideals 
which  it  professes  for  itself.  All  institutions  that  assume 
to  teach — school,  college,  professional  schools,  universities 
— must  deal,  continues  the  report,  with  intellectual  and 
moral  standards.  The  setting  up  of  such  standards  lies 
in  the  hands  of  school  and  college  faculties;  the  question  is 
how  to  administer  them  wisely,  sympathetically,  justly, 
and  honestly. 

The  report  speaks  with  a  candor,  that,  again,  is  charac- 
teristic, of  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Foundation  toward 
this  matter  of  standardization.  With  the  actual  choice 
or  enforcement  of  college  standards,  it  explains,  it  has  had 
little  to  do.  What  it  has  endeavored  to  do  has  been  to 
bring  such  questions  into  the  light  of  public  discussion  and 
to  arouse  the  academic  conscience  to  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility.    Above   all,   it   states,   it  has   urged  that   entrance 
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requirements  be  honest:  that  a  reasonable  requirement 
honestly  enforced  is  far  more  fruitful  than  a  higher  re- 
quirement constantly  evaded.  It  has  never  attempted  to 
dictate  to  any  college  what  its  standards  of  admission 
ought  to  be.  It  has  not  hesitated,  however,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  wide  discrepancy  which  has  existed,  even  in  the 
cases  of  some  old  and  famous  colleges,  between  the  stand- 
ards of  admission  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  and  those 
enforced  in  practise.  It  righteously  objects  to  being  called 
for  these  efforts  a  "standardizing  agency,"  an  expression 
which  the  report  picturesquely  states  causes  a  "cold  chill" 
to  run  down  the  backs  of  the  Foundation  trustees;  and  it 
naturally  disclaims  the  absurd  charge  that  has  been  made 
that  it  has  sought  in  any  way  to  "control  the  educational 
standards  of  the  country"  which  a  certain  national  associa- 
tion has  "viewed  with  alarm." 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  state  the  matter 
clearly  and  fairly.  "Into  our  complex  and  changing  edu- 
cational system  there  has  been  thrown  in  recent  years  a 
new  factor,  a  new  kind  of  institution,  dealing  with  education 
and  yet  not  a  teaching  body.  These  have  back  of  them  no 
organization  of  students  or  alumni,  no  constituencies.  They 
have  been  created  by  private  wealth,  and  for  many  years 
will  incur  a  certain  measure  of  distrust  for  that  very  reason. 
What  their  ultimate  influence  is  to  be,  no  one  can  yet  say. 
Quite  rightly  they  are  objects  of  public  scrutiny  and  criti- 
cism. Their  usefulness  will  depend  entirely  on  the  large- 
mindedness  and  the  sympathetic  judgment  with  which 
they  are  conducted.  They  have  possibly  one  virtue — 
that  of  detachment.  A  democracy  finds  varied  instruments 
to  do  its  work,  and  these  educational  foundations  are  just 
as  truly  the  experiments  of  a  democracy  as  is  an  endowed 
college  or  university.  Like  all  other  such  agencies,  they 
must  account  to  public  opinion.  Any  such  institution  which 
conceived  of  its  function  as  the  standardization  of  educa- 
tion would  be  guilty  of  folly  too  gross  to  be  humanly  possible. 
To  scrutinize,  to  study,  to  report  on  educational  conditions 
is  as  far  as  any  of  these  foundations  have  sought  to  go.     It 
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is  just  possible  that  scrutiny  and  study  and  plain  speaking 
may  in  the  long  run  be  of  some  value." 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  at 
all  closely  followed  the  work  of  the  Foundation  since  the 
beginning  of  its  activities  but  that  it  has  been  impelled  by 
such  motives,  and  that  it  has  sought,  in  every  way  in  its 
power,  with  conscience  and  intelligence  to  accomplish  these 
results. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
Columbia  University 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
The  teaching  of  an  accurate  pronunciation  in  foreign 
languages  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country.  In  fact 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  itself  is  still  in  an  unde- 
veloped and  chaotic  state.  When  the  necessity  began 
to  be  felt  of  teaching  the  foreign  languages  as  well  as  the 
classics,  a  reading  knowledge  was  considered  sufficient, 
and  French  and  German  were  taught  on  the  same  lines 
as  Greek  and  Latin.  Even  today  most  American  teach- 
ers of  foreign  languages  ignore  pronunciation  or  slight  it, 
either  because  they  are  not  sure  of  themselves  or  because 
they  think  it  unnecessary.  Many  of  them  claim  that  it 
takes  too  much  time  away  from  things  that  are  more 
essential.  But  happily  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
corps  of  teachers  who  insist  that  their  pupils  shall  pro- 
nounce with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  language  which 
they  are  studying.  They  recognize  that  the  flavor  of  a 
language  can  not  be  imparted  unless  the  teacher  pro- 
nounces correctly  and  insists  upon  correct  pronuncia- 
tion by  the  student.  When  a  student  changes  from  a 
teacher  who  knows  only  the  grammar  rules  and  vocabulary 
of  a  foreign  language  to  one  who  can  speak  it  fluently  and 
pronounce  it  accurately,  he  finds  that  he  had  been  tasting 
food  without  salt.  For  how  can  the  poetry  and  oratory 
of  a  language  be  felt  without  a  knowledge  of  its  sounds? 
How  can  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  French  verse  or  the  sonorous 
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majesty  of  Spanish  assonance  be  enjoyed  if  the  student 
has  not  been  taught  to  feel  the  esthetic  beauty  of  the  sounds 
of  these  languages? 

The  opponents  of  pronunciation  teaching  will  argue 
that  in  after  life  the  pupil  may  never  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  the  knowledge  so  painfully  acquired.  Others  argue 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  reach  a  goal  that  is  un- 
attainable. Now  I  am  not  advocating,  at  least  in  the 
high  schools,  a  speaking  knowledge  of  a  language.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  present  congested 
condition  of  most  of  our  high  schools  that  ideal  is  almost 
always  impossible.  Furthermore,  it  is  true  that  the  aver- 
age American  high  school  pupil  will  find  so  little  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  any  foreign  language  that  time  spent  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  fluency  would  be  lost  in  most  cases. 
Only  very  small  classes  of  advanced  pupils  would  be  suc- 
cessful. But  I  do  insist  that  the  pupil  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  foreign  language  pronounced  accurately  by  the 
teacher  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  recognize  it  later  if  he 
should  hear  it  spoken  or  sung.  To  be  enabled  to  do  this 
the  student  must  know  how  to  pronounce  the  sounds  him- 
self. Not  only  must  the  teacher  be  able  to  pronounce 
the  foreign  language  with  absolute  accuracy,  he  should 
also  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of  it. 

In  France  and  Germany  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
hold  their  positions  under  highly  systematized  govern- 
ments and  must  pass  tests  in  their  proficiency  in  pronounc- 
ing and  in  conversing  in  the  language  which  they  wish 
to  teach,  whereas  here  even  in  our  large  cities  of  the 
East,  so  often  held  up  elsewhere  as  examples  of  efficiency 
in  education,  teachers  are  often  allowed  to  instruct  classes 
in  a  foreign  language  in  which  they  not  only  can  not  carry 
on  the  simplest  conversation,  but  which  they  can  not  even 
pronounce.  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  speak  from  my  own 
experience.  I  have  modern  language  teachers  from  schools 
in  and  near  Boston  whose  pronunciation  of  the  language 
they  profess  to  teach  I  would  not  tolerate  in  my  elementary 
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classes  in  college.  I  have  had  teachers  of  long  experience 
who  could  not  distinguish  a  nasal  from  an  oral  vowel. 

We  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  the  ideal  way  to  teach 
a  child  a  language  is  to  have  him  learn  it  from  infancy 
along  with  his  mother  tongue.  Then  he  needs  no  rules  or 
phonetic  symbols.  It  is  idle  to  maintain  as  do  many 
enthusiasts  of  the  so-called  natural  method  that  since  the 
babe  in  arms  does  not  learn  to  pronounce  a  language  by 
written  sign  or  rule  so  may  the  adolescent  or  adult  disre- 
gard them.  In  direct  ratio  as  a  child  ages,  the  more  difficult 
becomes  the  acquisition  of  new  sounds,  because  the  muscles 
of  the  vocal  organs  are  not  so  flexible,  and  the  assimilative 
faculty  is  weaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  try 
to  explain  pronunciation  and  elementary  rules  of  grammar 
in  the  foreign  language.  It  should  not  be  used  in  conduct- 
ing classes  until  the  pupil  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
sounds  and  the  elements  of  the  language.  In  Germany 
the  experiment  is  being  made  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
in  the  kindergarten.  In  this  country  a  child  as  a  rule 
studies  no  foreign  language  until  he  goes  to  high  school, 
and  he  frequently  does  not  begin  either  French  or  German 
until  he  enters  college.  But  what  is  even  worse  than  that, 
many  of  our  poorly  equipt  colleges — some  styling  them- 
selves as  universities — send  graduates  East  without  French 
and  German,  and  thus  it  not  infrequently  happens  both 
at  Harvard  and  Boston  Universities  to  find  a  student 
beginning  French  or  German  well  on  towards  thirty.  Ow- 
ing to  the  undeveloped  state  of  our  heterogeneous  educa- 
tional systems  and  to  the  poor  preparation  and  inefficiency 
of  many  of  our  teachers,  the  American  pupil  has  a  very 
poor  chance  to  acquire  a  useful  working  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language. 

It  has  been  often  pointed  out,  and  justly,  too,  that  the 
European  teacher  can  within  a  few  hours  or  at  most  over 
night  reach  the  country  whose  language  he  is  teaching. 
The  American  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  very  probably 
finds   it   financially   impossible    to    make    the    journey    to 
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Europe.  All  the  more  reason  then  that  he  should  fortify 
himself  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  pronunciation. 

The  science  of  phonetics  has  been  recently  developed  in 
order  to  make  more  efficient  the  teaching  of  pronuncia- 
tion. This  science  being  comparatively  new — and  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  science — has  frightened  away 
many  a  conservative  teacher  and  indolent  pupil.  Phonetics 
has  been  aptly  described  by  Sweet,  the  English  phonetician, 
as  "the  science  of  speech  sounds  and  the  art  of  pronuncia- 
tion." The  pronunciation  of  a  language  then  is  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  By  means  of  phonetics  pronunciation 
can  be  taught  more  efficiently  and  learned  more  accurately. 
Its  study  must  be  approached  from  two  points  of  view, 
that  of  the  one  who  is  teaching  the  sounds  and  that  of  the 
one  who  is  learning  them.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
no  teacher  will  be  allowed  to  instruct  in  a  foreign  language 
unless  he  can  not  only  pronounce  the  language  accurately 
but  also  be  able  to  explain  where  and  how  its  sounds  are 
made.  The  teacher  must  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  speech  sounds  of  both  his  own  language 
and  the  language  he  is  teaching  and  must  impart  to  his  pupil 
the  art  of  pronunciation.  He  should  know  something  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  and  their  various  func- 
tions; he  should  know  how  to  classify  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  differentiate  and 
compare  the  sounds  of  English  with  those  of  the  language 
he  is  teaching.  He  need  not  however  burden  the  student 
with  technical  terms.  But  when  the  phonetically  trained 
teacher  explains  by  the  use  of  symbols  that  the  English 
day  (dei)  is  a  diphthong  whereas  the  French  d£  {de)  is  a  pure 
vowel,  he  is  not  burdening  the  immature  mind  with  fantas- 
tic and  illogical  hieroglyphics.  Courses  in  pure  phonetics 
are  offered  in  most  of  our  universities,  but  they  have  a  com- 
paratively small  enrolment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  such  expert  phoneticians  as  Professors  Geddes  and 
Grandgent  in  metropolitan  Boston,  extremely  few  teach- 
ers embrace  the  opportunity  to  study  the  subject. 

It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  inefficient  teach- 
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ing  of  pronunciation  in  this  country  is  that  high  school 
instruction  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  women  who  do  not 
take  up  teaching  as  a  life-work.  Notwithstanding  the 
fervid  battle-cry  of  the  suffragists  for  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  women,  the  fact  remains  that  no  matter  how 
far  afield  they  may  wander  in  the  domain  of  men's  activi- 
ties, the  great  majority  of  them  do  sooner  or  later  settle 
down  to  their  ultimate  destiny,  marriage.  No  profession 
which  is  entered  into  with  a  mental  reservation  as  to  its 
permanency  will  be  thoroly  prepared  for.  When  a  teacher 
marries  her  place  is  taken  by  a  raw  untrained  recruit. 
Such  women  as  do  go  into  teaching  seriously,  perfect  them- 
selves, get  better  positions  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
with  the  result  that  the  small  town  high  school  is  merely 
a  laboratory  for  inexperienced,  half-baked  teachers.  I 
know  of  several  good-sized  high  schools  near  Boston  whose 
modern  language  departments  are  constantly  changing 
their  personnel  from  year  to  year. 

Another  reason  for  inefficient  teaching  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  modern  languages  in  that  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  smaller  towns  prefer  teachers  who  are  en- 
cyclopedic in  their  ignorance  and  who  are  willing  to  teach 
a  little  of  everything.  I  know  of  one  teacher  who  instructs 
in  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  She 
does  not  mind  it,  she  confided  to  me,  she  likes  languages. 
To  be  sure  she  doesn't  know  much  Spanish,  but  she  keeps 
one  lesson  ahead  of  the  class.  We  have  sent  out  instruc- 
tors who  would  like  to  teach  pronunciation  slowly  and  ac- 
curately, but  the  head  of  the  department  or  principal  for- 
bids it  on  the  ground  that  the  pupils  must  fulfil  certain 
requirements  covering  so  many  pages  of  grammar  and 
translation,  and  that  two  or  three  weeks  can  not  be 
"wasted"  on  pronunciation.  A  rigid  requirement  that 
would  greatly  help  the  present  slipshod  methods  of  teach- 
ing modern  languages  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  licensing  by  subject,  that  is,  not  allowing  a  teacher  to 
instruct  in  a  subject  unless  he  has  past  a  thoro  examination 
in  that  subject.     In  the  case  of  a  language,  the  candidate 
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should  be  given  an  oral  examination.  Boston  is  supposed 
to  have  this  licensing  system  but  does  not  enforce  it.  Of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  California,  which 
are  also  on  record  as  having  adopted  the  system  of  licensing 
by  subject,  I  can  not  speak. 

Now  that  we  are  passing  thru  this  hysterical  mad  rush 
into  Spanish,  some  schools  have  thrown  French  and  Ger- 
man overboard,  and  the  Spanish  teaching  force  is  recruited 
from  French  and  German  instructors  who  never  heard 
a  word  of  Spanish  pronounced.  There  is  a  high  school 
not  far  from  Boston  where  French  and  German  were  elim- 
inated from  the  curriculum  this  fall,  Spanish  having  been 
substituted  in  its  stead.  "Why?"  we  ask  in  utter  bewil- 
derment. "  Oh  now  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
trade  relations  with  South  America  will  increase,  especially 
in  view  of  the  European  war,"  is  the  answer.  "Many 
business  opportunities  will  present  themselves  to  our 
graduates."  Pupils  are  now  being  taught  in  this  high 
school  how  to  become  foreign  correspondents  and  commercial 
travelers  to  the  countries  of  South  America — who  do  not 
want  them — under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  who  does 
not  know  the  word  for  nineteen  in  Spanish  because  the 
class  has  not  reached  numerals  yet. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  astounding  how  inefficient  the 
American  educational  system  is  in  comparison  with  our 
extraordinary  efficiency  in  business  administration,  manu- 
facturing, and  engineering  for  instance.  That  many  edu- 
cators all  over  the  country  are  aware  of  this  serious  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,  and  the  two  local  organizations,  the  New 
England  Modern  Language  Association,  and  the  New  York 
State  Modern  Language  Association,  are  carefully  inves- 
tigating the  problem  of  a  more  efficient  preparation  for 
modern  language  teachers. 

Within  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  the  attempt 
to  put  the  study  of  speech  sounds  on  a  scientific  basis  was 
begun,   over  two  hundred  systems  for  phonetic  notation 
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have  been  either  suggested  or  put  into  practical  use.  Phone- 
ticians have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  system 
of  symbols  by  which  a  single  sign  shall  represent  a  single 
sound  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  study  of  phonetics. 
Without  such  a  system  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
place  phonetics  on  a  scientific  basis,  since  our  present 
orthography  is  inadequate,  inaccurate,  and  wasteful.  For 
instance  in  English  the  letters  k,  c,  q,  and  part  of  x(ks) 
may  all  represent  the  sound  k.  X  is  one  sign  that  repre- 
sents two  sounds  and  in  ph  we  have  two  letters  that  repre- 
sent one  sound.  But  gh  takes  the  prize  with  cough,  rough, 
through,  though,  draught,  and  ghost.  A  system  offering  a 
single  symbol  that  represents  a  single  sound  which  would 
have  the  same  value  in  all  modern  languages  might  over- 
come a  great  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the 
beginner.  Such  a  system  would  provide  five  different 
symbols  for  the  five  different  sounds  of  ch  for  instance. 
French  ch  would  be  rendered  S,  English  and  Spanish  ch 
which  is  really  a  combination  of  two  sounds  would  be  written 
tS,  German  ch  which  has  two  distinct  pronunciations 
would  become  x  as  in  ach  and  g  as  in  ich  and  in  Italian  the 
symbol  would  be  k.  In  French  the  single  sign  e  (the  dia- 
critic noting  nasality)  would  represent  the  ten  different 
spellings  in,  im,  yn,  ym,  ein,  eim,  ain,  aim,  oin,  and  some- 
times en. 

The  phonetic  signs  which  I  have  been  using  are  those  of 
the  International  Phonetic  Association,  and  its  symbols 
are  truly  international  since  they  include  the  sounds  of 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Japanese.  Most  phoneticians  from  all 
over  the  world  are  willing  today  to  sacrifice  their  own  pet 
symbols  and  are  adopting  a  system  which  altho  not  yet 
perfected  seems  to  be  the  most  logical,  efficient,  and  simple. 
The  system  embodies  the  best  parts  of  those  of  Ellis,  Bell, 
Sweet,  and  others,  and  is  kept  alive  mainly  thru  the  cen- 
tral force  of  the  association,  M.  Paul  Passy.  Many  of 
the  symbols  are  those  used  in  the  ordinary  Roman  alpha- 
bet, and  new  ones  are  invented  only  when  this  alphabet 
is  inaccurate  or  inadequate.     Thus  p,  b,  t,  d,  f,  v,  s,  z,  k, 
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g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  j,  and  w  remain.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  0,  u  are 
preserved  but  are  modified  to  represent  differentiations. 
For  instance  in  French  the  close  e  (a  printed  e)  is  the  sym- 
bol for  6  in  donne",  er  in  donner,  and  ai  in  donnai;  the  open  e 
(a  written  e)  represents  the  e  of  p&re,  the  $  of  tite,  unac- 
cented e  of  terre,  sec,  and  net,  ei  in  reine,  ai  in  mais,  and  ai 
in  traine;  d  (an  inverted  printed  e)  is  the  symbol  for  the 
slurred  e  in  le  and  venir. 

A  knowledge  of  the  symbols  used  in  French,  German, 
and  English  make  them  of  value  to  students  of  these  lan- 
guages for  reference  purposes,  as  we  now  have  pronouncing 
dictionaries  of  these  three  languages  which  use  the  sym- 
bols of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  The  sym- 
bols once  learned  for  one  language  can  with  a  few  additions 
be  used  for  another.  And  so  a  pupil  who  has  studied  the 
pronunciation  of  French  by  the  phonetic  method  need 
not  "waste"  that  precious  time  when  he  studies  German 
by  the  same  method.  There  are  now  available  many 
grammars  of  English,  French,  and  German  which  have 
adopted  these  symbols  besides  several  texts  printed  en- 
tirely in  the  phonetic  script.  Furthermore  constantly 
increasing  numbers  of  works  on  general  phonetics  have 
uniformly  adopted  the  international  phonetic  symbols. 
In  fact  it  is  rare  to  find  a  recent  book  on  phonetics  which 
does  not  use  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  international  system  will  be 
used  soon  in  the  dictionaries  of  all  modern  languages  so 
that  a  common  medium  may  be  struck  by  which  a  for- 
eigner can  find  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  rendered  in 
terms  that  he  can  understand.  It  is  very  fitting  to  utter 
this  prophecy  here  at  Boston  University  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  years  ago  Professor  Geddes  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  a  plan  to  hold  a  world  conference  which  should 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  universal  alphabet.  Our 
various  national  and  state  educational  organizations  are 
all  working  toward  a  uniform  phonetic  system  of  nota- 
tion for  use  in  English  dictionaries,  most  of  which  are  un- 
scientific  and   inaccurate.     Some   of    them   have    already 
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adopted  a  few  of  the  international  symbols,  the  most  nota- 
ble being  the  monumental  Murray  dictionary. 

By  the  aid  of  symbols,  the  student  will  be  able  to  asso- 
ciate a  single  new  sound  which  he  is  learning  with  a  single 
sign,  just  as  in  music  he  associates  a  note  with  a  single 
sign.  He  can  better  remember  a  sound  which  may  be 
spelled  in  as  many  as  ten  different  ways  when  he  has  but 
one  notation  for  that  sound.  "Ah,  I  have  you  there," 
exclaims  the  anti-phonetician.  "You  are  not  only  asking 
the  pupil  to  learn  ten  spellings,  but  you  burden  him  with 
an  eleventh."  The  critic  overlooks  the  fact,  however, 
that  this  eleventh  spelling  is  but  a  crutch  on  which  to  lean 
to  learn  the  other  ten.  I  have  little  patience  with  the 
teacher  who  argues  that  it  would  be  too  hard  a  tax  on  the 
pupil  to  make  him  learn  phonetic  symbols.  "We  must 
make  the  path  easier  for  the  student,  not  harder."  And 
this  coddling  of  the  high  school  pupil,  this  unwillingness 
to  let  him  grind  out  things  for  himself  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  inefficiency  in  all  high  school  teaching.  More- 
over, French,  as  Professor  Grandgent  has  happily  phrased 
it,  "staggers  under  the  fearful  burden  of  apparent  easi- 
ness," whereas  in  reality  scarcely  any  two  letters  that 
look  alike  in  English  and  French  are  pronounced  alike, 
and  words  with  identically  the  same  spelling  have  un- 
expectedly different  meanings.  I  often  feel  that  French  is  a 
bottomless  well  whose  depths  are  rarely  sounded  by  the 
foreigner.  It  would  do  no  harm  then  to  make  French 
appear  difficult  at  the  outset  since  a  greater  effort  would 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  conquer  the  difficul- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  phonetic  alphabet  is  much 
easier  to  learn  than  the  Greek  letters,  and  far  easier  than 
the  German,  where  the  student  must  learn  both  a  new 
print  and  a  new  script. 

Pronunciation  drill  then  with  the  aid  of  phonetic  sym- 
bols is  a  sort  of  investment  of  a  little  extra  time  during  the 
first  weeks  of  language  work  whose  returns  are  hundred- 
fold, because  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  study 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  correcting  the  most  elementary 
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mistakes  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  pronuncia- 
tion had  been  learned  accurately  at  the  outset. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Need  the  phonetic  symbols  be 
used  in  all  three  languages,  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
taught  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges?  Spanish  being 
one  of  the  most  phonetically  written  of  modern  languages 
requires  no  phonetic  notation.  For  German  there  is  a 
greater  need,  but  for  French,  and  the  same  holds  true 
for  English,  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  teach  pronunciation 
with  the  present  orthography  since  the  spelling  has  so  little 
relation  with  the  pronunciation.  Most  native  French  in- 
structors who  teach  their  language  in  this  country  are 
opposed  to  phonetic  symbols  because  they  do  not  realize 
the  tremendous  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  English- 
speaking  student. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  end  their  orations 
with  dixi,  but  today  one  must  shout  exaggerations 
from  the  housetops  in  order  to  get  a  hearing.  I  will  there- 
fore end  my  plea  for  a  more  thoro  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  more  satisfactory  results  from  the  stu- 
dent in  the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages  with 
clamavi. 

Samuel,  M.  Waxman 
Boston  University 

THE  TOY  SOLDIER 
In  1838  there  was  organized  in  the  United  States  a  peace 
society — the  first  secular  peace  society — and  this  was 
their  manifesto:  "We  register  our  testimony  not  only 
against  all  wars,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  but  all 
preparations  for  war;  against  every  naval  ship,  every  arsenal, 
every  fortification ;  against  the  militia  system  and  a  standing 
army;  against  all  military  chieftains  and  soldiers;  against 
all  monuments  commemorative  of  victory  over  a  fallen 
foe,  all  trophies  won  in  battle,  all  celebrations  in  honor 
of  military  or  naval  exploits;  against  all  appropriations 
for  the  defense  of  the  nation  by  force  and  arms,  on  the 
part  of  any  legislative  body;  against  every  edict  of  govern- 
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ment  requiring  of  its  subjects  military  service.  Hence 
we  deem  it  unlawful  to  bear  arms,  or  to  hold  a  military 
office."1  The  declaration  is  drastic  and  yet  despite  its 
thoroness  one  notes  an  omission.  In  its  reference  to  prepara- 
tion for  war,  it  makes  no  mention  of  that  profound  and 
ineradicable  preparation  made  generation  after  generation 
in  the  nursery. 

There  was,  we  may  feel  assured,  no  woman  member  of 
the  society  of  1838.  It  was  unladylike  at  that  period  for 
women  to  join  public  or  quasi  public  organizations.  And 
so  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  nursery  is  the  more 
explicable.  But  even  today  when  women  not  only  belong 
to  peace  societies  but  actually  hold  public  meetings  on  war 
and  march  in  parades  against  it,  the  relation  between  war 
and  the  nursery  is  still  obscure.  So  obscure,  in  fact,  that 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  women  writers  opines  that 
it  would  be  "  unpsychological "  to  keep  militarism  out  of 
the  nursery.2  Playing  soldiers,  she  would  doubtless  add, 
is  a  natural  human  craving. 

Perhaps  it  is,  but  like  so  many  other  desires  alleged  to 
be  natural,  rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  given  a  chance  to  prove 
how  natural  it  may  be.  I  have  seen  toy  soldiers  given  to 
little  boys  before  ever  they  had  seen  real  soldiers  or  even 
heard  of  them.  And  yet  hear  of  them  they  do  at  a  very 
early  age.  "Stand  up  straight  like  a  soldier,"  says  a  mother 
to  her  ambitious  toddler.  "If  you  are  going  to  be  a  brave 
soldier  some  day  you  must  mind  mother  now,"  is  her  plea 
for  obedience,  sometimes  effective,  always  bewildering. 
Or,  perhaps,  she  says,  aiming  at  a  quicker  reaction:  "Be 
a  good  boy  and  mother  will  make  you  a  soldier's  cap." 

Into  the  nursery  complexes  of  feelings,  impulses,  and 
ideas,  militarism  appears,  indeed,  to  be  well  wrought. 
With  balance,  self-control,  obedience,  prize-winning,  with 
all  these  early  strivings  the  soldier  is  associated.  And 
yet  most  mothers  know  that  of  judges  or  locomotive  engi- 
neers more  self-control  is  required  or    required   more   con- 

1  The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  Saturday,  October  17,  1914. 

2  Key,  Ellen,  The  Younger  Generation,  p.  85,  New  York,  1914. 
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stantly  than  of  generals,  that  dancers  or  skaters  or  steeple- 
jacks need  a  finer  sense  of  poise  than  West  Point  cadets, 
and  that  the  prizes  of  life  in  and  out  of  the  nursery  are  as 
endless  and  varied  as  the  tricks  of  the  imagination.  As 
for  obedience,  it  may  be  that  the  soldier  is  the  best  exemplar 
of  that  trait  in  its  most  unquestioning  form,  but  then, 
the  query  has  arisen,  Is  unquestioning  obedience,  even  in 
the  nursery,  desirable?  Incidentally  I  note  that  even 
mothers  who  assert  that  they  do  not  wish  uncritical  obedience 
of  their  children  go  on  referring  with  admiration  to  that 
attribute  in  the  soldier. 

Uncritical  obedience  may  be  an  archaic  virtue,  but  bravery 
is  not,  and,  after  all,  it  is  of  the  bravery  of  the  soldier 
mothers  make  most  mention.  A  splinter  is  to  be  taken 
out  and  mother  tells  Johnnie  to  bear  it  "like  a  little  soldier." 
And  in  any  little  circumstance  requiring  a  degree  of  en- 
durance is  he  not  reminded  of  the  fact  that  "a  soldier 
doesn't  cry?"  "How  can  you  make  your  boy  brave  and 
give  him  the  idea  that  what  you  believe  in  you  must  be 
ready  to  die  for?"  a  woman  asked  me  a  while  ago.  "Don't 
you  have  to  rely  on  the  example  of  the  soldier?"  "What 
gives  him  as  great  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  as  playing 
soldier,  not  to  speak  of  its  sense  of  adventure,  its  glamor?" 

Plainly  enough  there  was  glamor  enough  for  her  at  least 
in  soldiering  and  with  it  her  own  adventures,  the  adventure 
of  child-bearing,  for  example,  were  incomparable,  negligible. 
Nevertheless  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  in  pioneering,  in 
exploration,  in  surveying  and  railroading  there  was  ad- 
venture, that  in  discovery  and  invention  there  was  glamor, 
that  the  engineer  who  saved  his  bridge  from  flood,  his 
railroad  from  landslide,  or  the  bacteriologist  who  saved 
unnumbered  thousands  against  yellow  fever  or  typhoid, 
or  the  forest  conservationist  or  fire  fighter  were  heroic, 
devoted  figures,  that  flood,  epidemic  and  fire  were  the  only 
natural  foes  of  man.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
saving  life  was  as  natural  an  interest  as  taking  it  and  who 
knew  but  what  toy  life-savers — firemen,  coast-guards, 
lighthouse    keepers,    forest    rangers,    railroad    signalmen. 
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monks  of  St.  Bernard  and  their  dogs,  Red  Cross  workers — 
might  not  prove  psychologically  fit  toys,  catering  to  a 
' '  natural ' '  nursery  taste  ? 

In  that  discussion  I  held,  I  admit,  a  brief — a  brief  against 
what  we  may  call  the  militaristic  snob.  Besides  we  were 
discussing  schoolboys  rather  than  their  younger  brothers. 
At  present,  to  return  to  the  nursery,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  it  neither  life  nor  death,  neither  taking  life  nor 
saving  it,  are  natural  interests.  They  do  not  come  into 
the  mind  of  the  little  child  unless  they  are  persistently  put 
there.  And  strangely  enough  in  most  of  their  aspects  we 
do  not  urge  them  upon  his  attention,  rather  we  conceal 
them  from  him.  The  particulars  of  a  death  in  the  family 
or  a  birth,  often  even  the  bare  facts,  are  hidden  from  him; 
hidden  from  him  so  carefully  that  in  many  cases,  I  surmise, 
the  idea  of  death  first  comes  to  him  with  his  toy  soldier, 
his  first  association  with  death  is  killing  and  the  duty  to 
fight  to  kill.  No  wonder  that  in  later  life  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  analyze  his  feeling  about  war  or  to  think  critically 
about  it.  It  is  ever  those  earliest  associations  which  are 
the  hardest  to  sever,  the  most  resistant  to  reason.  The 
idea  which  first  enters  the  mind  as  a  "representation," 
an  idea  with  an  aura  of  feeling  and  impulse,  is  under  an 
immense  disadvantage  in  becoming  a  detached,  critical 
idea,  an  idea  free  to  make  new  combinations  in  the  mind. 
And  a  mind  whose  ideas  are  not  free  and  untrammeled, 
we  know  well,  is  not  a  thinking  mind.  In  such  a  mind, 
I  conclude,  the  toy  soldier  long  after  he  has  been  put  away 
with  other  childish  things  lives  on  unchallenged  by  reason, 
protected  against  competition,  and  by  the  realities  of  life 
untested. 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Early  New  England  Schools — By  Walter  Herbert  Small.     Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  $2.00.     401  pages. 

A  mine  of  information  on  the  subject  treated  in  401 
pages,  divided  into  XXII  Chapters,  some  of  whose  sub- 
heads are: 

1.  The  New  England  Grammar  School  to  1700. 

2.  The  New  England  Grammar  School  after  1700. 
4.  The  Ancient  Schoolmaster. 

V.  Schoolmasters'  Salaries. 
VI.  The  Dame  School  and  the  School  Dame. 
VII.  The  Support  of  Schools. 
8.  Land  Grants  and  Donations. 
1 1 .  The  Early  Education  of  Girls. 

17.  Enforcement  of  Laws  against  Illiteracy. 

18.  Schoolroom  and  pupils. 

19.  Arithmetic  in  Early  New  England  Schools. 

20.  Other  Studies. 

2 1 .  School  Session. 

A  valuable  collection  of  material  taken  from  the  original 
records  and  woven  into  a  fascinating  story  of  great  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  development  of  schools  in  this 
country.  These  extracts  give  information  relative  to  the 
economic  and  spiritual  struggles  of  our  forefathers  in  build- 
ing up  our  commonwealths  upon  enduring  foundations. 
The  most  interesting  element  is  the  material  showing  that 
schools  would  have  been  few  and  far  between  had  it  not 
been  for  the  law  past  by  the  legislature  in  early  times 
compelling  each  town  to  maintain  a  grammar  school.  The 
subterfuges  by  which  towns  sought  to  escape  this  duty  were 
many,  but  the  vigilant  authorities  of  the  state  remorse- 
lessly prosecuted   the   towns   which   tried   to  evade  their 
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duty,  to  such  an  extent  that  after  years  of  conflict  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  state  was  accepted  by  each  and 
every  town  in  the  state.  In  a  period  marked  by  indifference 
to  all  law  or  open  defiance  to  law,  the  conviction  is  driven 
home  that  even  in  New  England  the  grammar  school  existed 
not  by  popular  will,  but  by  force  of  law.  The  influence  of 
this  statute,  together  with  the  determined  and  regular 
prosecution  of  offending  towns,  with  heavy  fines  and 
punishment  for  violations,  did  much  to  make  New  England 
law-abiding  and  was  a  marked  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
people. 

The  chapter  on  the  beginnings  and  development  of  the 
certification  of  teachers  is  admirably  presented  and  conveys 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  in  early  New  England. 
The  struggles  of  the  people  in  towns  to  secure  school- 
masters who  were  competent,  the  beginnings  of  certifica- 
tion of  teachers,  at  first  thru  the  minister  and  later  thru 
other  forms,  must  be  interesting  to  every  teacher.  The 
chapter  showing  the  method  by  which  schools  were  sup- 
ported, the  many  phases  which  tuition  fees  assumed,  and 
the  long  period  which  elapsed  before  all  the  schools  were 
supported  by  public  taxation  makes  an  interesting  story. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  product  of  these  early 
schools  was  "poor  spellers,  poor  readers,  good  writers, 
with  no  knowledge  of  geography  or  history  or  grammar, 
with  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  but  sturdy  of  character." 

The  publishers  have  presented  the  book  in  admirable 
form  and  it  deserves  a  large  sale. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Boston 


Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers — By  Walter 
Williams  and  Amos  S.  Hershey.     1914.     66  p. 

Volume  III  of  the  Reports  of  the  Kahn  Foundation  for 
the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers  contains  the  for- 
mal reports  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  by 
Walter  Williams,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,   and  Amos  S.   Hershey,   Pro- 
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fessor  of  Political  Science  and  International  Law  in  Indiana 
University,  who  were  the  regularly  appointed  Fellows  for 
1913-14. 

Dean  Hershey's  report,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
forming of  those  that  have  appeared  under  the  Foundation, 
is  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  world's  journalism, 
based  upon  observations  made  in  visiting  nearly  two  thou- 
sand newspaper  offices  in  a  tour  that  included  the  capitals 
and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  author  finds  four  types  of  journalism  that  are  most 
conspicuous  and  most  easily  differentiated,  viz.,  the  British, 
French,  German  and  American.  His  characterizations 
are  interesting.  The  British  type,  he  states,  has  long 
been  and  is  today  the  most  potent  in  making  and  holding 
journalistic  standards.  The  French  newspaper  stresses 
the  art  of  writing.  The  German  newspapers  are  weak  in 
news,  and  strong  in  political  articles,  and  in  art,  music 
and  literary  criticism.  The  American  type  of  newspaper  is 
more  audacious  than  any  of  its  foreign  contemporaries, 
more  smartly  written  and  more  attractively  printed.  It 
is  at  the  same  time,  however,  more  liable  to  error  and  shows 
the  ill  effects  of  undue  haste.  It  does  not  respect  its  readers 
as  does  the  British  journal,  nor  insist  upon  craftsmanship 
as  the  French,  nor  equal  the  German  in  the  presentation 
of  reading  matter  other  than  news.  It  is  intensely  local 
and  often  provincial.  The  headlines  are  out  of  propor- 
tion. In  news  facilities,  nevertheless,  and  in  appeal  to 
all  classes  as  a  general  medium  of  exchange  of  thought  it  is 
unsurpast. 

Professor  Hershey's  report  is  on  the  general  subject  of 
political  and  social  conditions  in  the  Orient,  which  he  con- 
siders specifically  in  chapters  on  the  unrest  in  India,  recent 
political  developments  in  China,  and  political  and  social 
conditions  in  Japan. 

Both  of  these  reports  in  matter  and  in  manner — in  the 
first-hand  information  which  they  convey  and  the  way  in 
which  they  convey  it — are  far  beyond  most  of  the  earlier 
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reports  of  the  Kahn  Foundation,  and  are  not  merely  in- 
teresting as  records  of  travel,  as  were  some  of  their  prede- 
cessors, but  are  of  distinct  value  as  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. 

Wm.   H.   Carpenter 

Columbia  University 

Every  once  in  a  while  there  comes  to  the  Educational 
Review  a  book  of  more  than  usual  importance  which  gives 
ground  for  new  confidence  in  American  scholarship  and  for 
new  hopefulness  as  to  American  higher  education.  Such 
a  book  is  The  renaissance  and  reformation  by  Professor 
Edward  M.  Hulme  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  The  book 
is  charmingly  dedicated  to  Professor  George  L.  Burr  of 
Cornell  University  and  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  author  was  his  pupil.  Whether  this  guess  be  true  or 
false  the  volume  in  question  does  great  credit  both  to  its 
author  and  to  whomsoever  he  owes  his  training  and  direc- 
tion in  historical  studies.  In  the  first  place  the  book  is 
well  written,  which  many  American  books  are  not.  Pro- 
fessor Hulme  commands  a  simple  and  flowing  style,  and  in 
consequence  his  pages  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end 
with  pleasure  as  well  as  with  instruction.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  book  is  highly  interesting  and  in  some 
respects  novel.  The  renaissance  and  reformation  alike  are 
given  a  philosophical  interpretation  before  the  course  of 
each  is  traced.  The  author's  treatment  of  difficult  and 
disputed  subjects  is  singularly  dispassionate  and  fair.  As 
an  example  there  may  be  cited  his  discussion  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  We  truly  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this  im- 
portant book.  That  it  should  come  from  as  far  west  as 
Idaho  is  additional  cause  for  congratulation.  When  Ameri- 
can college  students,  particularly  those  in  the  influential 
sections  of  the  middle  west  and  far  west,  become  truly 
imbued  with  the  facts  and  lessons  of  general  European 
history  our  own  national  future  will  be  so  much  the  more 
secure.  The  book  is  accompanied  with  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent and  unusually  helpful  historical  maps.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company.     1914.     590  p.     $2.50.) 
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Now  and  then  we  come  upon  a  new  collection  of 
short  stories  intended  for  school  reading.  The  latest  book 
of  this  type  is  included  in  Merrill's  English  Texts  under  the 
title  Selected  short  stories  by  Claude  M.  Fuess.  (New  York: 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.     1914.     246  p.     35  c.) 

A  simple  little  book  intended  to  serve  as  a  practical  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  German  is  Paul  V.  Bacon's  Ele- 
ments of  German.  (Boston:  Allyn&  Bacon.  1914.  262  + 
70  p.     $1.00.) 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  include  in  the  collateral  read- 
ing of  high  school  students  Heroes  of  the  farthest  north  and 
farthest  south,  adapted  from  J.  Kennedy  Maclean's  account 
of  the  polar  explorations.  These  pages  contain  very  stirring 
records  of  heroism  and  fine  character  and  the  facts  with 
which  they  deal  have  been  of  late  much  in  the  public  mind. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  1914.  240 p. 
50  c.) 

A  thoroly  good  outline  of  the  subjects  is  contained  in 
Physiology  and  hygiene  by  the  late  Buell  P.  Colton  of  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.  The  book  is  a  revision  by  Dr. 
Louis  Murbach,  of  the  Detroit  Central  High  School,  of 
Colton's  Physiology  which  has  been  well  known  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1914. 
308  p.     $1.00.) 

A  view  of  general  biology  which  is  quite  abreast  of  the 

latest  researches  and  which  is  particularly  well  ordered  and 

well  presented  is  Biology  by  Professor  Gary  M.  Calkins  of 

Columbia  University.     (New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

1914.     233  p.     $1.75-) 

For  teachers  of  biology  we  have  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mending the  new  edition  which  appears  ten  years  after 
its  original  of  The  teaching  of  biology  in  secondary  schools 
by  Francis  E.  Lloyd  of  McGill  University  and  Professor 
Maurice  A.  Bigelow  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Both  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  bibliog- 
raphy and  the  subject  matter  itself  have  been  brought  up 
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to    date.     (New    York:    Longmans,    Green    &    Company. 
1914.     491  p.     $1.50.) 

We  have  followed  with  satisfaction  the  development  of 
classes  in  instruction  in  general  scientific  knowledge  for 
students  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  who  have  no 
intention  of  specializing  in  any  particular  subject.  An 
exceedingly  good  book  to  guide  the  teacher  in  giving  secon- 
dary school  courses  of  this  kind  is  Elements  of  general  science 
by  Dr.  Otis  Caldwell  and  William  Elsenburg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1914. 
308  p.     $1.00.) 

Another  new  edition  which  is  welcome  evidence  of  the 
demand  for  a  thoroly  good  book  is  The  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  plants  by  Professor  Carleton  C.  Curtis  of  Columbia 
University.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  19 14. 
506  p.     $2.50.) 

A  great  deal  of  lore  regarding  the  history  of  art  and  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  brought  together 
in  very  scholarly  fashion  by  Arthur  E.  P.  B.  Weigall  in  his 
book  entitled  The  life  and  times  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1914.     410  p.     $3.50.) 

Not  many  Americans  are  still  living  who  are  old  enough 
to  have  been  touched  by  the  romance  of  the  career  of  John 
C.  Fremont,  but  some  notion  of  what  Fremont  and  his 
adventures  meant  to  the  Americans  of  two  generations  gone 
may  be  had  by  a  reading  of  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh's 
Fremont  and  '49.  The  world  which  it  describes  has  long 
since  past  away  and  its  heroes  have  been  forgotten  but  the 
story  is  a  story  of  genuine,  compelling  human  interest. 
Some  of  the  old  wood  cuts  reproduced  in  the  volume  are 
exceptionally  interesting.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1914.     547  p.     $4.50.) 

So  much  of  the  title  page  of  Hunt  and  Burkett's  Farm 
animals  is  taken  up  with  telling  who  the  authors  are  and 
what  positions  they  hold  that  the  reader  is  not  a  little  de- 
layed in  getting  at  the  book  itself.  No  more  practical  and 
complete  treatment  of  the  subject  elementary  in  character 
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has  yet  been  made.  (New  York:  The  Orange,  Judd  Com- 
pany.    1914.     534  P-     $1.50-) 

Professor  Karl  P.  Harrington  of  Wesleyan  University  has 
brought  together  the  material  for  the  college  study  of  the 
Roman  elegy  in  his  Roman  elegiac  poets.  There  are  ample 
citations  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius  and  Ovid. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company.  1914.  444  p. 
$1.50.) 

A  source  book  in  economics  of  more  than  usual  scope  is 
English  economic  history  compiled  and  edited  by  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Bland,  P.  A.  Browne  and  R.  H.  Tawney.  The  first 
half  of  the  book  might  very  well  be  used  to  advantage  by 
American  college  classes  in  economics.  (London:  G.  Bell 
&  Sons.     914.     730  p.     6s.) 

The  eminent  French  economist,  Professor  Charles  Gide, 
has  the  compliment  of  seeing  an  authorized  translation 
made  from  the  latest  edition  of  his  Cours  d'e'conomie  politique. 
The  English  volume  appears  under  the  simple  title  of 
Political  economy  and  is  as  a  matter  of  course  a  thoro  and 
highly  scientific  setting  out  of  the  entire  field.  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.     1914.     762  p.     $3.00.) 

Physiography  is  no  longer  a  new  subject  in  colleges  and, 
therefore,  there  will  be  plenty  of  teachers  and  students 
waiting  to  welcome  College  physiography  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Ralph  S.  Tarr  of  Cornell  University.  The  book  has 
been  brought  thru  the  press  by  Assistant  Professor  Lawrence 
Martin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1914.     837  p.     $3.50.) 

We  commend,  both  to  international  trouble  makers  and 
to  international  peace  makers,  the  reading  and  study  of 
the  volume  entitled  Japan  to  America,  edited  by  Mr. 
Naoichi  Masaoka.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  papers 
by  leaders  of  political  thought  in  Japan  and  by  other  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  that  nation  on  various  matters  relating 
to  conditions  in  Japan,  and  in  particular  to  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  Japan  Society 
of  America,   whose  indefatigable  president,    Mr.   Lindsay 
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Russell,  has  written  an  introduction  for  this  book,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  authorized  American  edition.  When 
one  reflects  upon  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  and  the  genuine 
good  feeling  which  this  volume  reveals  on  almost  every 
page,  one  can  not  but  wonder  why  it  is  that  certain  American 
newspapers  and  certain  American  public  men  are  constantly 
hinting  that  Japan  is  in  some  form  or  other  a  menace  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  their  highest  interests. 
The  unworthy  fear  of  Japan  may  be  a  menace  to  Americans, 
but  Japan  itself  is  not  and  never  will  be  such  a  menace. 
It  is  ready  and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  forwarding  the  works 
of  civilization  and  in  advancing  international  concord  and 
good  will.  To  understand  Japan  is  to  appreciate  Japan, 
and  to  appreciate  Japan  is  to  put  away  forever  all  fear  of 
that  people  as  a  militarist  or  destructive  force  in  the  world. 
(New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1914.     235  p.     $1.25.) 

One  effect  of  the  present  European  war  has  been  the  dis- 
covery on  the  part  of  many  English  and  American  readers 
of  the  name  and  writings  and  the  authority  of  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke  who,  from  his  chair  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  exercised  for  many  years  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  thought  of  the  German  people.  It  is  not  cred- 
itable to  English  or  American  scholarship  that  von  Treit- 
schke was  not  well  known  and  appreciated  earlier.  In 
a  volume  entitled  Treitschke  which  is  translated  from  the 
German  of  Adolf  Hausrath,  there  is  set  forth  in  a  series  of 
selections  from  von  Treitschke 's  writings  a  general  view  of 
his  teaching  as  to  German  policy  and  German  destiny, 
and  as  to  the  part  which  Germany  should  play  in  the  in- 
ternational life  of  the  world.  The  selections  are  cleverly 
made  and  the  translation  is  easy  and  readable.  The  book 
will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  wider  reading 
of  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1914-     332  p.     $1.50.) 

The  possession  on  one's  desk  of  a  satisfactory  working 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  in  a  volume  small  enough 
to  be  held  in  the  hand  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  completeness  and  accuracy, 
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we  commend  Routledge's  New  dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  edited  by  Cecil  Weatherly,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  have  already  been  printed.  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     19 14.     1039  p.     $1.25.) 

The  textbook  entitled  The  study  and  practice  of  writing 
English,  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Lohmer,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  Miss  Ashmun,  formerly  instructor  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  a  compact  and  rapid-fire  sort  of  book.  The 
definitions  and  postulates  are  stated  with  unusual  brevity 
and  precision.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1914.     342  p.     $1.10.) 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  authorities  of  Princeton 
University  have  collected  and  published  the  admirable 
lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
graduate  college  at  Princeton  in  the  autumn  of  1913.  The 
lectures  are  those  given  by  M.  Boutroux  on  Science  and 
Culture;  by  Professor  Riehl  on  the  Vocation  of  Philosophy 
at  the  Present  Day;  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley  on  The  Present 
Position  of  Classical  Studies  in  England,  and  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Shipley  on  The  Revival  of  Science  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. Not  only  are  the  lectures  stimulating  in  themselves, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  them  in  the  attractive  form  of 
the  volume  entitled  Vanuxem  lectures.  (Princeton :  Prince- 
ton University  Press.     1914.     144  p.     $1.00.) 

Professor  Ernst  Daenell,  formerly  of  Kiel  and  now  of 
Munster,  who  was  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  at  Columbia 
University  in  1910-1911,  has  contributed  to  the  well- 
known  series  entitled  Aus  Natur  und  Geisteswelt,  a  capital 
little  book  under  the  title  Geschichte  der  Vereinigten  Staaten 
von  Amerika.  For  the  German  reader  who  is  coming  for 
the  first  time  to  a  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  its 
development,  this  book  will  prove  a  very  helpful  introduc- 
tion.    (Leipzig:     B.  G.  Teubner.     1914.     126  p.     iM  25.) 
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"As  to  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  a 

How  to  survey  •  •<         •-  < 

T_  3         university,  it  may  be  necessary  or  proper 

a  university  J  *  J  ... 

that  the  lines  shall  be  broadly  laid  down 
from  the  outside;  but  in  the  conduct  of  its  activities — in 
the  choice  of  professors  and  in  the  lines  and  methods  of 
their  work — the  university  must  be  an  independent  and 
self -directing  body.  To  think  of  the  professors  as  men 
hired  to  execute  prescribed  tasks  in  ways  determined  by 
an  administrative  body  is  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
university  life.  There  is  involved  here,  almost  inevitably, 
the  question  of  academic  freedom  in  the  sense  of  freedom 
of  opinion;  but  great  as  is  the  importance  of  this,  it  is  only 
a  secondary  and  incidental  element  in  the  case.  First 
of  alt  comes  the  question  of  intellectual  individuality.  It 
is  only  in  regard  to  subjects  that  bear  upon  politics,  eco- 
nomics, ethics,  or  religion  that  the  question  of  freedom  of 
opinion  plays  any  serious  part ;  the  question  of  individuality, 
of  the  free  play  of  the  professor's  intellect,  is  present  in 
every  department.  The  mere  consciousness  of  possible 
meddling  by  a  supervisory  body  would  have  a  paralyzing 
effect;  and  in  the  course  of  not  a  long  time  it  would  in- 
evitably drive  out  of  the  professorial  calling  the  talents  and 
the  personalities  most  to  be  desired  in  it. 

"If,  as  now  seems  almost  certain,  no  such  scheme  will 
find  countenance  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  this  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  good  sense  of  those  who,  knowing  little  about 
the  matter  themselves,  are  willing  to  follow  the  judgment 
of  men  who  do  know.  And  the  same  may  be  said  about 
the  Allen  "survey."  As  regards  the  latter,  however,  we 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  its  mere  failure  to  work  im- 
mediate mischief.      Nor  should  such  failure  be  lookt  upon 
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as  related  solely  to  any  errors  or  shortcomings  of  this  par- 
ticular investigator.  The  very  idea  of  a  survey  of  this 
nature  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  university.  The  notion 
has  broken  out  at  various  places  during  the  last  few  years. 
If  the  methods  of  a  university  need  looking  into,  let  them 
be  lookt  into  by  some  man  or  body  of  men  inspired  by 
ardor  for  the  highest  university  ideals,  saturated  with 
knowledge  of  what  universities  have  done  and  have  aimed 
to  do,  and  possest  of  such  insight  and  judgment  as  to 
command  respect  for  their  opinions  and  conclusions.  To 
prod  the  faculty  with  a  vast  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
questions,  and  to  attempt  to  extract  wisdom  out  of  the  an- 
swers by  a  mechanical  process  of  summation,  is  a  childish 
and  mischievous  futility.  If  the  experience  at  Wisconsin 
shall  have  brought  this  truth  home  to  persons  who  have 
been  thinking  of  engaging  in  similar  adventures,  it  will 
not  have  been  gone  thru  in  vain." 

— From  the  Nation,  April  15,  1915. 


The  report  of  the  Municipal  Research  Corn- 
Minneapolis  School  •,  ,  r    .1       -»«-•  ,.     r*.    •  j   ^ 

admi  istr  ti  mittee  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Com- 

merce Association,  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city  on  the  business 
administration  of  the  public  schools,  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
The  "survey"  includes  the  intelligent  and  thoro  study  of 
the  operation,  maintenance  and  construction  of  buildings, 
of  the  purchasing,  storing  and  distributing  of  supplies, 
and  of  the  handling  of  the  accounts  of  the  board. 

The  business  administration  of  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools  as  organized  is  controlled  primarily  by  a  superin- 
tendent, and,  subordinate  to  him,  a  business  executive  and 
an  auditor,  all  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  To 
make  the  studies  included  in  the  report  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  analyze  carefully  the  procedure  and  methods  used 
in  the  offices  of  the  business  executive  and  the  auditor,  the 
supply  house,  the  repair  shop,  and  in  the  supervisor's 
offices  as  they  touch  the  business  administration  of  the 
fifty-five  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  board. 
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The  criticisms  of  the  committee  as  embodied  in  the  re- 
port are  followed  by  a  series  of  recommendations  accurately- 
based  and  clearly  stated.  The  business  executive,  under 
the  superintendent,  say  the  committee,  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, he  should  be  given  definite  authority  to  act  and 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  operation  of  his  part  of 
the  school  administration.  A  segregated  budget  should  be 
prepared  to  show  the  objects  and  character  of  the  pro- 
posed expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  position  of 
overseer  of  buildings,  who  should  be  responsible,  under  the 
business  executive,  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  entire  school  plant,  should  be  created.  The  supplies, 
equipment  and  material  used  in  the  schools  should  be 
standardized,  and  uniform  specifications  adopted  for  their 
purchase  and  distribution.  All  stores  should  be  delivered 
from  a  central  supply.  Provision  should  be  made  for  ob- 
taining cash  discounts  on  the  payment  of  bills.  Finally, 
the  accounting  should  be  so  organized  as  to  show  with 
accuracy  the  financial  condition  of  the  board  in  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  in  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  budget  allot- 
ments. 

The  report,  which  has  come  to  us  in  manifolded  form, 
justifies  these  conclusions  by  a  detailed  description  and 
analyzation  of  existing  conditions.  The  whole  is  illumi- 
native and  convincing,  both  as  the  successful  solution  of  a 
specific  problem,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  business  sense 
which  should  and  can  prevail  even  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  public  education.  A  report  of  this  kind  and  calibre 
is  serviceable,  not  alone  to  the  city  for  which  it  is  directly 
intended,  but  it  may  well  be  made  a  text  for  a  sermon  to  the 
increasing  number  of  those  municipalities  that  are  in  search 
of  light  on  the  better  organization  of  their  public  school 
systems.  Even  better  still,  it  is  to  be  strongly  commended 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  many  that  are  still 
satisfied  with  the  systems  which  they  have. 
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UniJSsif  The   awards   of   the   Barnard   and    Butler 

medals  medals  for  1 915  have  just  been  made  pub- 

lic at  Columbia  University. 

The  Barnard  gold  medal  for  meritorious  service  to  science, 
established  and  endowed  by  the  will  of  the  late  President 
Barnard,  is  awarded  every  fifth  year,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  that  person 
who,  within  the  five  years  next  preceding,  has  made  such 
discovery  in  physical  or  astronomical  science,  or  such  novel 
application  of  science  to  purposes  beneficial  to  the  human 
race,  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences most  worthy  of  the  honor.  The  award  for  19 15  is 
made  to  William  H.  Bragg,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Cavendish 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Leeds,  and  to  his 
son,  W.  L.  Bragg,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  their 
researches  in  molecular  physics  and  in  the  particular  field 
of  radioactivity. 

Professor  Bragg  was  born  in  1862  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  From  1886  to  1908  he  was 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Since  1908  he  has  been  Cavendish  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Leeds. 

The  previous  awards  of  the  Barnard  medal  have  been 
made  as  follows: 

1 895 — Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  William  Ramsay. 

1900 — Professor  Wilhelm  Conrad  von  Rontgen. 

1905 — Professor  Henri  Becquerel. 

1 9 10 — Professor  Ernest  Rutherford. 

The  Butler  gold  medal,  established  by  the  gift  of  an 
anonymous  donor  a  year  ago,  is  awarded  every  fifth  year 
for  the  most  distinguished  contribution  made  during  the 
preceding  five-year  period  to  philosophy  or  to  educational 
theory,  practise  or  administration.  The  Butler  silver  medal 
is  awarded  annually  to  that  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity who  has,  during  the  year  preceding,  shown  the  most 
competence  in  philosophy  or  in  educational  theory,  practise 
or  administration,  or  who  has  during  that  time  made  the 
most  contribution  of  any  of  these. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  Advice  con- 
sisting of  Dean  Woodbridge,  Professors  Adler,  Bush,  Dewey, 
Russell,  Suzzallo,  and  E.  L.  Thorndike,  the  Butler  gold 
medal  is  awarded  to  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  F.R.S., 
Lecturer  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
for  his  contributions  to  logical  theory.  The  Butler 
silver  medal  is  awarded  to  Professor  Ellwood  Patterson 
Cubberley,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  (A.M.,  Co- 
lumbia, 1902;  Ph.D.  1906)  for  his  contributions  to  educa- 
tional administration. 

The  48th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
More  about  Illinois  created  a  special  committee  on  effi- 

•conomy  an  ciency  and  economy  consisting  of  four  sena- 

efficiency  J  J  ° 

tors  and  four  representatives.  The  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  commission,  under  whose  supervision  the 
work  has  been  carried  on,  is  Professor  John  A.  Fairlee  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  result  is  a  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  series  of  reports  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  students  of  administration.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review  is  the  re- 
port on  educational  administration  prepared  by  John  M. 
Mathews,  assistant  in  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Mathews  has  covered  the  field  assigned  to 
him  with  marked  fidelity  and  skill.  He  deals  at  length 
with  educational  administration  in  Illinois,  and  then  brings 
together  a  large  body  of  official  material  relating  to  educa- 
tional administration  in  Europe  and  in  other  American 
states.  His  study  includes  the  administration  of  libraries, 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  other  scientific 
undertakings  usually  carried  on  by  American  state  govern- 
ments. 

The  result  is  a  book  of  reference  of  very  considerable 
value  over  and  above  the  advantage  which  will  undoubtedly 
come  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  its  legislature  from  hav- 
ing these  facts  carefully  collated  and  succinctly  presented. 
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I 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  eyes  of  the  educational  world  have  been  turned 
toward  Wisconsin  during  the  past  six  months,  for  its  uni- 
versity has,  in  a  way,  been  on  trial,  the  question  being 
whether  it  has  exceeded  its  true  functions  in  the  work  it 
has  been  doing  and  still  desires  to  do.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  the  culmination  of  ten  years  of  so-called  "Progressive" 
legislation  in  the  state;  any  attempt  to  separate  the  uni- 
versity from  the  political  history  of  the  state  during  the  same 
period  would  be  impossible. 

The  university  has  for  many  years  been  governed  by  a 
board  of  regents  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  thirteen 
(one  from  each  congressional  district  and  two  at  large) 
appointed  by  the  governor,  all  of  whom  are  usually  alumni, 
and  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools  as  ex-officio  members.  Complaint  has 
been  made,  and  justly,  according  to  several  regents  who 
have  resigned,  that  in  late  years  the  regents  have  been 
controlled  by  the  president;  that  all  the  information  they 
received  came  from  him,  and  that,  as  one  ex-regent  exprest 
it,  the  regents  were  but  "the  rubber-stamp  of  the  presi- 
dent." 

That  the  university  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  state  is  freely  admitted,  both  by  its  faculty 
and  by  its  critics;  whether  this  influence  has  been  exerted 
toward  the  right  things  and  in  the  right  way  is  the  main 
point  at  issue. 
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Wisconsin  has  been  heralded  thruout  the  land  as  the  "lab- 
oratory" of  the  nation,  the  "experimental  state,"  where 
freak  laws,  many  of  them  semi-socialistic,  could  be  tried 
out  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind.  And  the  university, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  been  accused  of  having  been  either 
the  source  or  the  main  support  of  these  laws. 

In  19 14,  weary  of  their  constantly  increasing  taxes,  and 
weary  of  being  eternally  inspected,  supervised  and  regulated 
under  the  "Wisconsin  Idea,"  the  voters  of  the  state  defeated 
the  "progressive"  candidate  for  governor,  and  elected  E. 
L.  Philipp,  a  Milwaukee  business  man,  whose  platform 
promised  economy  and  a  business-like  administration  of 
all  state  affairs,  including  the  university.  Immediately 
after  his  election  and  continuing  to  this  time  the  friends  of 
the  "Wisconsin  Idea"  have  sought  to  stigmatize  him  as 
an  "enemy"  of  the  university  and  every  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  having  to  do  with  the  institu- 
tion has  been  labeled  an  "attack  upon  the  university." 

These  bills  have  been  three  in  number :  One  provides  for 
a  central  board  of  education  to  have  control  of  all  educational 
matters  in  the  state  and  supersede  the  board  of  university 
regents  and  the  board  of  normal  regents.  (Iowa  has  such 
a  board  and  it  is  very  successful.)  Another  raises  the  tui- 
tion fee  for  out-of-state  students  from  $100  a  year  to  $150 
a  year.  The  third  repeals  the  three-eighths  mill  tax  which 
has  been  levied  annually  for  the  support  of  the  university, 
substituting  therefor  a  direct  tax  levy.  These  three  bills 
are,  at  this  writing,  August  1,  still  before  the  legislature. 

Meantime,  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate certain  land  purchases  made  by  the  regents,  it  being 
charged  that  they  were  extravagant,  and  in  its  report  it 
severely  censured  the  regents  for  their  action  in  this  matter, 
saying,  "The  course  of  the  regents  and  the  president,  who 
appears  to  have  dominated  the  regents  and  who  takes, 
in  his  testimony,  the  credit  and  blame  for  all  purchases, 
has  been  unwise,  unsystematic,  wasteful  and  without  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state."  (Senate  Journal,  July  21.) 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
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of  the  central  board  of  education  bill,  but  rather  to  relate 
the  various  matters  which  brought  about  its  introduction. 
It  is  the  only  bill  which  seeks  to  change  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  university.  The  principal  criticism  which  has 
been  made  is  that  the  university  is  in  politics. 

It  is  on  this  question  that  the  whole  issue  turns.  Par- 
tisans of  the  university,  or  rather,  partisans  of  the  status 
quo  at  the  university,  for  there  are  no  enemies  of  that  insti- 
tution in  Wisconsin,  insist  that  whatever  political  activity 
or  propaganda  is  carried  on  by  members  of  the  faculty,  is 
merely  in  the  exercise  of  that  lehrfreiheit  which  they  profess 
to  prize  above  all  other  things. 

To  understand  the  controversy  itself,  its  origin  and  the 
attitude  of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  change  at  the 
university,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  claim 
that  the  university  is  not  in  politics  and  consider  the  part 
which  the  university  has  played  in  the  statutory  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  Wisconsin. 

If,  where  a  number  of  men  are  associated  together  in  any 
common  enterprise,  we  find  that  some  of  them  hold  one 
political  theory  and  some  another;  that  each  one  acts  plainly 
on  his  own  volition  and  initiative;  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  concert  of  thought  or  purpose  and  no  claim  of  any 
such  concert,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  activities  of 
the  organization  stop  short  of  interference  in  matters  politi- 
cal. But,  if  we  find  that  there  is  every  external  appearance 
of  concert;  that  where  one  goes  in  a  given  direction  the 
others,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  can  be  found  close 
behind  and  ready  to  give  assistance  and  support — where 
the  acts  done  or  attempted  are  founded  upon  a  single  set 
of  principles,  these  principles  displaying  themselves  in  class- 
room work,  in  books  written  by  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, in  political  party  platforms  and  in  legislative  acts, 
and  where  those  who  advance  these  principles  expressly 
claim  for  them  the  sanction  of  the  organization,  the  facts 
point  to,  and  satisfactorily  prove,  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  organization  is  to  secure  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  principles. 
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Let  us  see  then,  whether  the  facts  leave  any  room  for  the 
university  to  deny  its  political  activities.  Dr.  McCarthy, 
the  head  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  in  his  book, 
The  Wisconsin  idea,  very  graphically  describes  the  coming 
of  Richard  T.  Ely  to  the  university.  Ely  had  studied 
economics  under  Carl  Knies  and  Wagner,  he  had  "absorbed 
the  inspiration  of  New  Germany."  He  came  back  to 
America  a  "Parlor  Socialist,"  and  after  various  adventures 
became  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  university  faculty, 
where  he  introduced  what  was,  to  this  country  at  least,  a 
new  system  of  political  economy. 

It  is  not  now  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  this  system 
was  good  or  bad.  It  was  exotic.  It  was  of  alien  parentage. 
It  differed  from  the  economics  which  other  universities 
were  content  to  expound.  It  differed  from  other  systems 
in  its  fundamental  concepts,  but  it  differed  more  widely 
in  its  methods.  Previously  economists  had  been  content 
to  investigate  social  phenomena  as  they  existed,  and  ex- 
plain or  try  to  explain,  their  causes  and  relations  as  they 
actually  appeared.  But  Ely  discarded  this  method  as  barren 
and  adopted  constructive  methods;  that  is,  he  concerned 
himself  less  with  humanity  as  it  was,  than  with  humanity 
as  it  might  be  if  it  availed  itself  of  the  wisdom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  abroad.  Where  others  had  timidly  diag- 
nosed symptoms,  he  boldly  submitted  remedies  and  drew 
pictures  of  results. 

This  course  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  unchallenged.  Ely 
was  tried  by  the  regents  for  inculcating  socialism.  There 
was  the  real  test.  Previous  to  Ely's  trial  it  might  have 
been  claimed  with  some  plausibility  that  the  halo  of  the  uni- 
versity did  not  shelter  Ely's  pages.  But  all  doubt  was  re- 
moved by  the  verdict.  The  regents  not  only  acquitted 
but  approved.  In  the  report  on  his  case  they  used  this  lan- 
guage: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  limitations  which  trammel  en- 
quiry elsewhere,  we  believe  that  the  great  state  of  Wis- 
consin should  ever  encourage  the  continual  and  fearless  sift- 
ing and  winnowing  by  which  alone  the  truth  can  be  found." 
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Brave  words  these,  but  when  read  in  the  light  of  actual 
conditions  they  mean  no  more,  and  apparently  have  been 
accepted  as  meaning  no  more,  than  that  no  matter  what 
sort  of  wild  fallacy  a  university  professor  chooses  to  pump 
into  his  classes,  or  advocate  thru  the  press,  the  taxpayers 
of  Wisconsin  are  bound  to  stand  for  it. 

Professor  Ely's  teachings,  as  Dr.  McCarthy  indicates, 
contained  the  germ  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Wisconsin 
Idea."  The  problem  was  to  transfer  that  idea  from  the 
textbook  to  the  statute  book.  How  has  that  been  done? 
The  question  is  answered  by  Senator  LaFollette  in  his 
Autobiography,  by  Professor  Howe  in  his  Experiment  in 
democracy,  by  Professor  Ross  in  his  Changing  America, 
and  by  Dr.  McCarthy  in  his  Wisconsin  idea,  to  say  nothing 
of  hundreds  of  magazine  articles,  newspaper  articles,  speeches, 
lectures  and  other  publications. 

Every  one  of  the  statutes  which  constitute  the  system  of 
expert  and  commission  control  is  founded  on  the  principles 
inculcated  by  Ely  and  amplified  by  his  successors.  Can 
that  be  attributed  to  accident,  or  to  the  mere  voluntary 
efforts  of  members  of  the  faculty  working  without  the  uni- 
versity halo  ?  Dr.  McCarthy  leaves  his  readers  in  no  doubt 
as  to  that  point.  In  an  appendix  to  his  book  he  shows,  by 
tabulation  of  names  and  offices,  how  the  university  and  the 
state  are  working  together,  the  university  furnishing  the 
brains,  the  animus,  the  experience  and  the  economic  pro- 
gram and  the  state  furnishing  the  money  and  the  legal  rati- 
fication. 

Thus  under  schedule  "A"  he  shows  "Men  who  receive 
compensation  from  both  university  and  state."  The  list 
contains  E.  A.  Birge,  C.  F.  Burgess,  R.  Fischer,  C.  Juday, 
J.  G.  D.  Mack,  E.  D.  Pence  and  R.  G.  Thwaites.     % 

Schedule  "B"  includes  those  with  regard  to  whom  there 
is  no  definite  combination  arrangement,  but  who  work  for 
both  state  and  university.  This  list  contains  the  names 
of  twenty-three  men  who  have  definite  official  positions  in  the 
university,  including  President  Van  Hise.  To  it  he  adds 
thirteen  others  who,  without  such  definite  position — "serve 
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the  state  bureaus  in  various  ways  as  called  upon;"  adding 
that  the  list  is  not  complete. 

Schedule  "C"  contains  the  names  of  four  persons,  includ- 
ing T.  S.  Adams  and  Charles  McCarthy,  who  receive  pay 
from  the  state  but  serve  on  the  university  staff  without  com- 
pensation. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  service  of  a  number  of  these 
men  is  not  in  any  sense  political — that  it  is  expert  service 
along  practically  scientific  lines.  For  that  matter,  even 
the  reference  bureau  professes  to  give  merely  unbiased 
expert  advice  on  the  preparation  of  laws.  But  to  test  the 
validity  of  this  contention  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  original  proposition,  the  Wisconsin  idea,  and  see  what 
that  is. 

The  Wisconsin  idea,  according  to  President  Van  Hise, 
is  the  theory  that  the  individuals  hold  property  only  in  trust 
for  society,  that  they  do  not  own  it  themselves,  and  that, 
therefore,  every  line  of  endeavor  should  be  regulated, 
supervised  and  inspected  by  a  state  commission;  these 
commissions  and  their  employes  to  be  experts  who  are  to 
be  trained  in  the  state  university.  It  means  that  the  state 
shall  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  all  its  people;  that  the  uni- 
versity shall  dominate  and  control  their  every  action ;  that  the 
university  shall  govern  the  state.  The  Wisconsin  idea  is  also 
the  regulation  of  monopoly  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
but  without  detriment  to  monopoly.  It  accepts  monopoly 
as  an  unalterable  fact.  It  provides  machinery  for  regulating 
and  controlling  it.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  monopolistic 
exactions  from  injuring  the  people,  but  it  permits  the  owners 
to  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  To  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  have  (i)  a  series  of  statutes  defining,  in 
general  terms,  the  limits  within  which  industry  shall  operate, 
and  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  administrative 
machinery  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  and  regu- 
lating business,  and  (2)  an  efficient  body  of  men,  commis- 
sioners, deputies,  assistants,  experts  in  all  departments, 
accountants  and  other  helpers,  capable  of  performing  the 
work  of  regulation. 
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It  is  further  necessary — absolutely  indispensable,  in  fact, 
if  the  work  is  to  stand — that  as  these  innovations  are  intro- 
duced the  public  be  brought  to  understand  them,  and  that 
the  arguments  in  their  favor  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  win  popular  approval.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  self- as- 
sumed task  of  the  university  pretty  clearly  defined,  as  well  as 
the  divisions  into  which  its  work  naturally  falls.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  reference  bureau  to  see  that  the  right  sort  of 
laws  are  past.  Dr.  McCarthy  is  at  the  head  of  that  work. 
This  bureau  must  see  to  it  that  all  bills,  affecting  in  any  way 
the  Wisconsin  idea,  are  charged  with  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  "regulation  and  control"  panacea. 

The  commissioners  and  experts  do  the  field  work.  In 
that  work  men  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity are  on  hand  to  see  that  the  "remedy"  is  adminis- 
tered in  proper  doses  with  the  right  amount  of  sugar  coating 
when  necessary.  In  the  general  propaganda  work  anyone 
who  can  make  a  plausible  argument  seems  to  be  eligible, 
but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  every  argument  should 
contain  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  reform  "serum." 

President  Van  Hise  himself  sets  the  pace  in  his  Concentra- 
tion and  control,  a  book  written  to  establish  the  thesis  that 
competition  is  no  longer  practicable,  and  that  "regulated 
monopoly"  is  the  hope  of  the  age.  The  same  idea  underlies 
the  books  which  have  been  written  by  Professor  Ross.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  McCarthy's  teachings.  It  is  set  forth 
in  Chester  Lloyd  Jones'  Readings  on  parties  and  elections 
in  the  United  States.  It  is,  in  short,  the  shibboleth  which 
distinguishes  the  university  type  of  reformer  from  all  other 
types. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  argue 
that  the  university  is  not  meddling  in  politics,  or  that  its 
political  activities  constitute  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
its  work.  To  effect  a  political  revolution,  to  create  entirely 
new  administrative  machinery,  to  infuse  into  the  laws  and 
the  machinery  for  their  operation  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  set 
of  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  a  popular 
educational  program  so  successfully  as  to  convince  a  majority 
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of  the  people  that  the  revolution  was  necessary  and  desirable, 
would  strike  an  ordinary  mind  as  being  a  pretty  big  task — 
one  which  could  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  a  side  line. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  and  further  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  expense  of  running  the  university  has  increased 
from  $711,655.83  in  1904  to  $3,093,254.54  in  i9J4>  with 
the  general  cost  of  the  state  administration  increasing  in 
like  proportion  from  $4,000,000  to  $18,000,000  in  practically 
the  same  time,  while  the  population  of  the  state  increased 
but  thirteen  per  cent,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  the  bills  commenced  to  ask  whether  these  large 
increases  were  justified,  and  whether  they  were  getting  their 
money's  worth? 

In  pursuance  of  a  very  general  sentiment  thruout  the 
state  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  know  just  what  the  situ- 
ation was,  the  state  board  of  affairs,  appointed  by  a  Progres- 
sive governor,  and  made  up  very  largely  of  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  faction  in  state  politics  which  had  been  in 
control  during  these  years,  and  pursuant  to  directions 
embodied  in  the  statute  which  gave  the  board  its  being,  in 
19 13  ordered  a  "survey"  of  the  university,  and  engaged  Dr. 
W.  H.  Allen,  of  New  York,  to  supervise  it.  The  law  pro- 
vided that  this  survey  should  be  completed,  and  made 
public  by  December  1,  19 14,  and  Dr.  Allen  did  complete 
his  work  prior  to  that  time.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
the  "survey"  was  not  a  whitewash,  as  was  expected  by  the 
administration,  and  therefore  it  was  held  back  from  the  pub- 
lic until  the  legislature,  which  convened  in  January  of  this 
year,  had  been  in  session  for  several  weeks  and  then  given  out 
in  piecemeal,  "handpicked"  as  it  were,  each  chapter  of  the 
survey  being  accompanied  by  an  answer  from  some  member 
of  the  faculty.  And  it  was  not  until  May,  that  the  public, 
generally,  was  given  opportunity  to  read  the  result  of  the 
investigation. 

This  survey  took  up  in  detail  other  criticisms  which  have 
been  made:  That  extravagance  and  lax  business  methods 
prevail;  that  members  of  the  faculty  have  sacrificed  in- 
structional work  to  write  books,  and  do  other  outside  work 
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for  their  own  profit;  that  the  university  is  educating  out- 
of-state  students  at  the  expense  of  Wisconsin  taxpayers, 
and  that  it  has  received  more  than  its  share  of  the  moneys 
expended  for  educational  purposes. 

The  survey  practically  convicted  the  university  of  all 
of  the  charges  above  specified,  tho  the  state  board  of  affairs 
in  its  report,  and  the  answering  chapters  by  university  men 
endeavor  to  gloss  them  over  and  to  maintain  that  Dr.  Al- 
len's statements  are  either  exaggerated  or  biased,  or  are 
based  on  meager  information.  In  but  few  instances  are 
his  statements  refuted;  in  many  the  conditions  which  he 
reports  are  plausibly  explained. 

This  survey  and  the  university  comment  accompanying 
it  form  a  book  of  nearly  1,000  pages.  If  the  work  done  by 
Dr.  Allen  was  of  no  purpose  why  was  it  necessary  to  so  fully 
and  so  elaborately  enter  into  explanations  and  denials? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  numerous  special  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  eastern  newspapers  and  magazines,  de- 
fending the  university? 

One  word  as  to  out-of-state  students :  Up  to  19 13,  they  paid 
a  tuition  fee  of  $70  per  year ;  that  year  the  legislature  raised 
the  fee  to  $100  a  year;  a  careful  investigation  has  proven 
that  the  actual  cost  to  the  state  has  been  $285  per  year, 
without  interest  upon  the  $7,000,000  investment  and  de- 
preciation; there  is  at  present  a  bill  before  the  legislature 
increasing  the  fee  to  $150  per  year.  In  spite  of  the  increase 
in  fee  made  two  years  ago,  the  number  of  out-of-state 
students  increased  from  1470  in  19 13-14  to  1651  in  1914-15, 
being  one- third  of  the  total  enrolment.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  young  people  in  the  state  who  can  not  afford  to  go 
to  the  university  because  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Madison, 
which  has  been  augmented  by  the  influx  of  these  out-of- 
state  students,  and  the  taxpayers  are  asking  why  they  should 
spend  $200,000  annually  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders  while 
their  own  children  go  hungry. 

Many  years  ago  instead  of  levying  a  specified  sum  for 
university  purposes  the  legislature  provided  that  a  special 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  mill  should  be  levied  upon  the  assessed 
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value  of  all  the  property  in  the  state,  for  the  support  of  the 
university.  The  theory  was  that  the  amount  thus  raised, 
each  year,  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
university;  that  it  would  give  it  a  steady  income,  which 
would  be  larger,  each  year,  keeping  step  with  the  growth  of 
the  institution.  The  rate  has  been  raised  from  one- fifth 
of  one  mill,  to  three-eighths,  the  present  rate.  This  is 
popularly  called  the  "mill  tax."  When  it  became  apparent 
that  the  amount  thus  raised  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  Wisconsin  idea  with  all  its  ramifications,  the  univer- 
sity crowd  appealed  to  the  tax  commission  which  was 
manned  by  university  "experts,"  in  accordance  with  the 
Wisconsin  idea,  with  the  result  that  the  assessed  valuation 
has  been  steadily  increased. 

In  1904  the  mill  tax  produced  $350,632,  in  1914,  $1,124,- 
320;  the  state's  assessed  valuation  in  1903  was  $1,753,172,- 
000  and  in  1912,  $2,998,187,705.  One  of  the  causes  for  the 
feeling  about  the  university  is  that,  by  reason  of  this  in- 
definite tax  annually  swelled  by  increased  state  valuations, 
this  mill  tax  has  become  so  great  a  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers. For  instance,  in  Price,  Rusk  and  Sawyer  counties, 
all  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  the  valuation  has  been 
increased  nearly  three-fold,  and  in  the  state  as  a  whole, 
nearly  two-fold. 

There  has  been  an  effort  made  to  create  the  belief  that 
the  attitude  of  the  governor  and  of  others  who  favor  a  cen- 
tral board  of  education  was  in  reality  a  position  against 
academic  freedom;  that  the  teachings  of  the  university 
would  be  narrowed  into  conventional  and  reactionary  lines. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  the  writer,  Gov.  Philipp  stated 
his  position  thus:  "All  that  I  ask,  and  all  that  anyone  asks, 
is  that  our  boys  and  girls,  when  they  leave  the  university, 
will  have  attained  knowledge  which  will  make  them  better 
citizens  of  this  state  and  country,  and  better  able  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  life;  that  they  have  a  true  ideal  of  what 
constitutes  good  citizenship." 

This  is  all  the  people  of  the  state,  who  pay  the  bills, 
desire.     They  want  the  university  conducted  upon  business 
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principles,  so  that  they  may  get  full  value  for  the  millions 
which  they  give  to  support  it.  They  do  not  think  it  the 
height  of  efficiency  for  professors  to  have  classes  of  one  pupil 
each,  as  twenty-seven  of  them  had  last  year;  nor  do  they 
think  it  common  sens*;  to  employ  one  instructor  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500  a  year,  to  teach  one  class  each  day,  consisting  of 
one  pupil.  They  do  not  want  propagandist  teaching; 
they  think  the  university  should  teach  facts  rather  than 
theories;  opinion  is  and  ought  to  be  free,  but  freedom  of 
opinion  is  not  promoted  by  the  inculcation  of  disputed  be- 
liefs by  trained  and  skilful  professors. 

The  whole  question,  tersely  stated,  is:  Shall  the  univer- 
sity, a  child  of  the  state,  govern  the  state,  or  shall  it  be  gov- 
erned by  the  state  ?  Have  the  people,  who  supply  the  money 
to  support  the  institution,  any  rights  which  the  regents  and 
the  faculty  ought  to  observe?  Or  should  they  be  content 
to  pay  the  constantly  increasing  bills  with  the  assurance 
of  more  Wisconsin  idea  legislation,  which  will  mean  more 
regulation,  more  supervision,  more  inspection  and  more 
taxes? 

John  Loomis  Sturtevant 

Editor  op  the  Record-Herald 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 


II 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  LATIN1 
It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  received  the  cour- 
teous invitation  of  your  president  to  lay  before  you  at  this 
meeting  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  recent  examina- 
tions in  Latin  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
I  recalled  the  very  kind  reception  that  you  gave  to  my 
paper  on  this  same  subject  at  Worcester  in  191 3,  and  I 
ventured  to  accept  this  second  invitation  because  I  thought 
that  upon  this  occasion  I  might  be  able,  not  only  to  pre- 
sent to  you  some  very  interesting  and  important  facts, 
but  also  to  offer  some  suggestions  of  a  constructive  char- 
acter. For  much  of  the  material  that  I  shall  use  I  am  in- 
debted, as  I  was  two  years  ago,  to  the  ever-loyal  help  of  the 
readers  with  whom  I  have  been  so  long  associated ;  but  some 
of  the  most  significant  facts  have  been  established  by  cer- 
tain investigations  into  the  records  of  the  Board  that  Pro- 
fessor Fiske  has  been  kind  enough  to  have  made  for  me. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  am  especially  glad  to  speak 
to  you  at  this  time.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  good  cause 
to  hope  that  the  inquiry  into  the  status  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary  schools  which  is  now  being  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ancient  Languages  of  the  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education  will  result  in  definite  improve- 
ments of  various  sorts.  There  is  certainly  need  for  such 
improvements.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter 
of  the  very  interesting  volume  entitled  Latin  and  Greek  in 
American  education,  published  in  191 1,  Professor  Francis 
W.  Kelsey  uses  these  words: 

There  yet  remains  the  question  whether  Latin  and  Greek  as  educational 
instruments  are  being  utilized  in  our  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  the 
best  results  for  training  and  culture.  To  this  question  a  negative  answer 
may  unhesitatingly  be  given;  but  the  causes  are  deep-seated  and  complex. 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Association 
of  New  England,  at  Boston,  April  10,  1915. 
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I  can  not  but  think  that  if  it  shall  be  possible  to  interpret 
aright  the  results  of  college  entrance  examinations  when 
such  examinations  are  held  as  those  of  the  Board  are  held, 
some  helpful  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  discussion 
of  this  question. 

But  I  am  especially  glad  to  speak  to  you  for  another 
reason  also.  It  is  now  practically,  tho  not  absolutely, 
certain  that  June,  1915,  will  be  the  last  June  in  which 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  will  hold  separate  examina- 
tions for  admission,  except  in  the  case  of  candidates  who 
choose  the  new  plan  at  Harvard.  If  these  three  colleges 
do  thus  discontinue  their  separate  examinations,  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  examined  in  June  otherwise  than  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  be  so  very  small 
proportionally  that  it  will  be  possible  to  say  with  sub- 
stantial truth  that  the  Board  has  at  last  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  it  was  organized,  this  object  being  to  offer 
to  the  candidate  for  admission  to  college,  irrespective  of 
the  college  which  he  selects,  a  single  uniform  series  of 
examinations,  in  the  administration  of  which  the  schools  should 
at  every  step  be  associated  with  the  colleges  for  the  mutually  satis- 
factory determination  of  a  mutually  interesting  result.  Now,  it 
is  possible,  of  course,  to  think  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  simply  as  an  examining  and  rating  machine, 
whose  object  is  merely  to  provide  for  the  several  colleges  a  uni- 
form way  of  testing  the  acceptability  of  the  candidate  for  ad- 
mission, and  which  has  no  larger  or  finer  purpose.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that,  upon  reflection,  every  broad-minded 
teacher  will  feel  the  truth  of  the  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  President  Butler's  letter  of  resignation  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  after  twelve  years  of  continuous  service: 

In  my  judgment,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  by  far  the 
most  useful  single  constructive  force  that  has  ever  come  into  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can secondary  and  collegiate  education.  It  has  not  only  brought  the  colleges 
together  in  joint  effort;  it  has  not  only  helped  to  standardize  the  work  of 
secondary  schools  thruout  the  country  by  its  definitions  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction and  examination;  but  it  has  successfully  performed  the  still  more 
important  service  of  bringing  both  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  into 
close  and  effective  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  a  truly  educa- 
tional spirit  with  the  transition  from  school  to  college. 
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I  bespeak,  therefore,  for  the  Board  and  its  committees, 
and  especially,  of  course,  for  the  examiners  and  readers 
in  Latin,  your  most  active  and  sympathetic  cooperation. 
Hereafter,  to  a  notably  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
the  schools  and  the  colleges  are  to  be  jointly  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  every  detail  of  examinations  for  entrance 
to  college.  Nothing  is  perfect,  and  we  Latinists,  even 
beyond  others,  are  necessarily  Progressives.  The  present 
committee  of  examiners  and  the  present  group  of  readers 
have  done  and  will  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  help  to  solve 
in  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable  way  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  examinations.  But  there  must  be  service- 
able ideas  which  have  not  occurred  to  us,  and  which  we 
would  be  most  grateful  to  receive,  and  I  wish,  in  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  to  assure  every  teacher  here 
present  and  every  teacher  who  may  do  me  the  honor  to 
read  this  paper  when  published,  that  every  practical  sug- 
gestion for  the  improvement  of  the  work  will  be  most 
welcome  and  will  receive  most  careful  attention.  It  is, 
of  course,  needless  to  say  that  no  change  is  possible  which 
would  imperil  the  standard  of  the  Board.  Every  change 
must  rather  make  that  standard  more  concretely  operative, 
in  ways  that  are  sensible  and  fair.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
here  in  New  England  where,  as  was  shown  in  the  statistics 
published  by  Professor  Fiske  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  February,  191 2,  the  percentage  of  successful  pupils 
in  every  Latin  examination  was  far  higher  than  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  of  the  total  number  examined  by 
the  Board,  this  question  of  the  standard  set  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  question  paper  will  be  viewed  in  the  spirit  of 
President  Butler's  letter.  The  standard  of  these  examina- 
tions must  do  justice  to  the  standard  of  thoroly  good  teach- 
ing in  the  schools.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  this  end  that 
we  who  are  teachers  of  Latin  should  have  for  our  help 
much  greater  light  than  we  have  had  as  yet  upon  the 
actual  efficiency  of  this  teaching  and  upon  the  reasons, 
whether  adequate  or  inadequate,  why  candidates  in  cer- 
tain sections  or  schools  do  not  attain  the  proficiency  shown 
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"by  candidates  in  other  sections  or  schools.  We  can  not 
otherwise  continue  to  make  the  work  of  the  Board  a  con- 
structive force  in  American  education. 

The  general  impression  of  the  Latin  readers  last  June 
was  that  the  results  were  definitely  better  than  usual. 
This  impression  was,  on  the  whole,  borne  out  by  Professor 
Fiske's  report  for  19 14.  You  have  doubtless  studied  the 
table  on  p.  58,  in  which  he  gives  the  comparative  statis- 
tics of  the  candidates  who  past  in  the  three  years,  19 12, 
1913,  and  1 9 14.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  in  the 
Latin  papers  4,  5  and  6  the  improvement  of  the  figures 
for  1 913  over  those  for  1912,  and  of  the  figures  for  19 14 
over  those  for  19 13.  It  is  encouraging,  too,  to  note  that 
last  June  the  percentages  of  the  recommended  candidates 
who  took  and  past  the  question  papers  in  the  new  require- 
ments in  Latin  were  all  above  60  per  cent,  and  that  in  papers 
3,4,  and  5  the  record  was  higher  than  in  English  A,  and  in 
papers  2  and  6  fell  only  a  trifle  below  English  A.  But  we 
must  frankly  admit  that  the  situation  is  still  quite  unsatis- 
factory, at  least  to  those  of  us  (and  I  am  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  belong  to  this  class)  who  are  proud 
■of  our  profession  and  jealous  for  its  prestige.  If  you  will 
recall  the  feelings  with  which  you  read  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Classical  Journal  Professor  Wetmore's  most 
interesting  editorial  on  the  results  in  grammar  and  Vergil 
that  came  under  his  own  observation  as  a  reader,  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  be  surprized  by  the  things  which  I  have  to 
tell  you,  and  you  will,  I  venture  to  hope,  be  disposed  to 
consider  very  gravely,  both  today  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  whether  the  teaching  of  Latin  need  be  to  so  great 
an  extent  obviously  futile.  It  is  certainly  startling  to 
know,  as  we  do  know  from  Professor  Wetmore's  account, 
that,  out  of  680  candidates,  195  failed  absolutely  on  the 
•declension  of  litteris,  and  242  on  the  declension  of  fructum; 
that  207  were  wholly  unable  to  give  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive active  of  quaeres,  215  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
passive  of  reficiatur,  and  276  the  present  imperative  active 
^of  conquiescant.     The  fact  which  he  notes  about  the  con- 
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jugation  of  abdiderunt,  that  554  out  of  680  candidates 
failed  absolutely  in  their  attempt  to  write  the  future  indi- 
cative active,  and  that  nearly  all  of  this  number  wrote 
abdabo,  abdabis,  etc.,  raises  an  interesting  educational 
question.  As  the  paper  in  grammar  presupposes  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reading  of  Cicero,  the  candidates  will  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  different  compounds 
of  -do,  and  will  have  met  each  compound  a  fairly  consider- 
able number  of  times.  Thus,  in  addition  to  abdo,  he  will 
have  met  condo,  dedo,  edo,  perdo,  prodo,  reddo,  trado.  May 
we  infer,  from  the  way  in  which  abdo  was  conjugated  by 
81  per  cent  of  the  680  candidates,  that  all  these  verbs,, 
if  called  for,  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  first 
conjugation,  like  do  itself  and  circumdo,  which  they  also 
meet  in  Caesar  and  Cicero?  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  It  would,  I  fancy,  be  more 
likely, '  that  some  of  these  compounds  would  have  been 
correctly  handled,  others  incorrectly.  Yet  from  any  rational 
point  of  view,  all  should  have  been  right  or  all  wrong.  Do 
not  sound  principles  of  teaching  require  that  as  each  new 
compound  is  encountered,  it  should  be  associated  with 
the  others  of  its  kind — a  kind,  too,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  circumdo,  would  from  the  beginning  have  been  very 
carefully  distinguished  in  the  matter  of  forms  from  the  sim- 
ple verb  ?  I  can  not  but  think  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
other  cases  in  which  defects  are  brought  to  light  thru  the 
examinations,  we  should  note  carefully  that  soundest  of 
sound  educational  principles,  that  things  that  belong  to- 
gether will  be  more  easily  remembered  if  grouped  together,, 
and  that  the  observation  of  this  grouping  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  will  help  him  materially  in  learning  to  reason 
logically. 

In  this  connection,  some  statistics  about  the  treatment  of 
derivation  should  be  considered.  Those  who  took  the  ex- 
amination in  grammar  were  asked  to  explain  the  derivation 
of  forensi,  reficiatur,  and  conviviis.  The  report  on  this 
question  covered  781  candidates.  The  results  follow,  the 
numbers  after  each  word  indicating  in  order  the  recipients 
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of  full  credit,  of  partial  credit,  of  no  credit:  forensi,  87, 
263,  431;  reficiatur,  297,  293,  191;  conviviis,  29,  445,  307. 
The  reader  who  made  this  report  said  in  his  letter:  "Most 
of  the  perfect  marks  seem  to  come  in  groups — apparently 
from  the  same  school.  The  number  of  absolute  failures 
shows  that  this  subject  must  be  neglected  in  many  schools." 
In  view  of  these  figures  I  should  personally  be  grateful, 
perhaps  we  should  all  be  grateful,  for  some  information 
that  would  throw  light  on  the  practical  value  of  the  study 
of  derivation  as  distinguished  from  its  scientific  value. 
If  this  study  is  really  practically  useful,  as  it  would  seem  to 
be,  in  associating  together  in  the  pupil's  mind  words 
that  belong  together,  and  in  thus  helping  him  to  remem- 
ber these  words,  why  is  it  so  neglected?  How  many  teachers 
are  there  who  have  carefully  tested  its  practical  value  and  found 
it  to  be  only  "alleged? "  The  facts  call  for  some  discussion. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  1912,  1913  and  19 14,  the  recommended  candidates 
did  distinctly  better  in  each  year  in  elementary  composi- 
tion (Latin  2)  than  in  grammar  (Latin  1).  These  papers, 
in  accordance  with  the  definitions  of  the  Board,  are  set 
for  the  same  school  year.  But  if  we  find  that  recommended 
candidates  show  greater  control  of  forms  and  syntax  in 
composition  than  in  an  examination  which  deals  with  gram- 
mar alone,  have  we  any  reason  to  be  surprized?  Are  we 
not  here  confronted  by  another  absolutely  sound  educa- 
tional principle,  that  a  working  control  of  facts  may  be 
gained  most  naturally  and  most  surely  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  specific  problem  for  the  solution  of  which 
they  are  needed?  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  in  practise 
we  lay  far  too  much  emphasis  in  our  teaching  upon  the 
knowledge  of  grammatical  facts  as  such;  so  much  emphasis, 
indeed,  that  we  create  unnecessary  obstacles,  and  perhaps 
directly  contribute,  thru  our  choice  of  method,  to  the  poor 
showing  made  in  this  subject.  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case  these  facts 
should  be  learned  simply  because  without  their  help  one 
can  neither  translate  Latin  into  English  nor  turn  English 
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into  Latin.  It  is,  after  all,  these  two  processes  in  which 
we  are  vitally  interested,  and  grammar  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  and,  except  for  the  unusual  student,  a  means  only. 
Is  it  not  true  that  an  examination  in  prose  composition  is  a 
far  more  rational  test  of  a  student's  knowledge  of  grammar 
than  a  separate  paper  in  grammar?  May  we  not  properly 
raise  the  question  whether  the  setting  of  a  separate  paper 
in  grammar  is  educationally  sound  when  we  have  at  our 
command  the  complementary  tests  of  sight  translation 
and  prose  composition?  I  said  two  years  ago  that,  in  view 
of  the  normal  character  of  the  questions,  the  results  in 
grammar  were  to  me  incomprehensible.  They  are  so  still; 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  partially  due,  as  I  have  just  sug- 
gested, to  the  fact  that  in  attempting  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion in  grammar  the  candidates  are  attempting  to  produce 
knowledge  as  such,  whereas  in  the  examination  in  composi- 
tion they  are  using  whatever  knowledge  they  have  as  a 
tool,  the  end  being  to  render  into  a  foreign  language  a  suc- 
cession of  ideas  stated  in  English.  In  comparison  with  the 
second  of  these  processes,  the  first  is  definitely  less  natural, 
definitely  more  difficult  and  treacherous,  and,  in  my  own 
judgment,  definitely  less  educative. 

I  am  able  this  year  to  present  to  you  some  very  inter- 
esting statistics  showing  the  relative  proficiency  in  prepared 
work  and  in  sight  work  of  the  candidates  who  offered  4 
(Cicero  and  sight),  and  5  (Vergil  and  sight).  Table  I 
was  compiled  for  me  in  the  office  of  the  Board  and  includes 
all  the  answer-books  still  on  file.  In  Cicero  174  books 
and  in  Vergil  104  books  could  not  be  included  because 
they  had  been  sent  to  the  colleges  chosen  by  the  candidates. 

Table  I 
Latin  4.    920  Candidates 


Past:  Failed 

Parts  Parts 

I  and  II  I  and  II 

Number 378  305 

Percentage 41 . 1  33 . 1 

Latin  5. 

Number 272  188 

Percentage 44.5  30.8 


Part  I:       Part  I: 

Past            Past 
Part  II:     Part  II: 
I:         Failed        Failed 

I  Past          Failed 

II  on  whole    on  whole 

Part  II: 

Past 

Part  I: 

Failed 

Past 

on  whole 

Part  II: 
Past 
Part  I: 
Failed 
Failed 
on  whole 

42               44 

108 

43 

4.6             4.8 

II. 7 

4-7 

611  Candidates 

15            12 

82 

42 

2.4          2.0 

13-4 

6.9 
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You  will  observe  that  in  Cicero  74.2  per  cent  of  the  920 
candidates  were  homogeneous  successes  or  failures,  and 
that  the  same  is  true  of  75  .3  per  cent  of  the  611  candidates 
in  Vergil.  In  other  words,  it  is  true  of  three-fourths  of  the 
candidates  in  Cicero  and  in  Vergil  that  if  competent  they 
pass  in  both  parts  independently,  and  if  incompetent  they 
fail  in  both  parts  independently.  You  will  observe  further 
that  in  Cicero  16.3  per  cent  past  on  the  paper  as  a  whole 
tho  they  failed  in  one  of  its  two  parts,  and  that  the  sav- 
ing power  of  sight  translation  in  comparison  with  prepared 
work  is  as  1 1 . 7  per  cent  to  4 . 6  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
Vergil  15  .8  per  cent  past  on  the  paper  as  a  whole  tho  fail- 
ing on  one  of  the  two  parts,  and  here  again  the  greater 
efficiency  in  sight  translation  is  evident,  the  ratio  being 
13.4  per  cent  to  2.4  per  cent.  As  Part  I  includes  the 
questions  on  the  subject-matter,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  aside  from  those  candidates  who  failed  consistently 
in  both  parts,  only  4.7  per  cent  of  the  920  candidates  in 
Cicero  and  6.9  per  cent  of  the  611  candidates  in  Vergil 
failed  to  pass  the  examination  as  a  whole  because,  while 
passing  in  Part  II,  they  failed  in  Part  I.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  performance  in  these  two  sub- 
jects is  substantially  the  same,  with  slight  but  definite  supe- 
riority shown  in  Vergil.  It  is  clear  also  that,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  succeed  in  one  part  only,  the  sight  translation 
is  being  better  done  than  the  prepared  work. 

I  have  but  one  comment  to  bring  to  your  attention  in 
this  connection.  This  is,  however,  a  comment  of  im- 
portance. In  19 1 3  and  again  in  19 14  the  readers  com- 
plained of  the  fact  that  the  sight  translation  was  very  fre- 
quently wrong,  because  a  candidate  who  showed  an  ade- 
quate control  of  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax  would  never- 
theless achieve  a  most  perverse  rendering  "by  pulling 
words  far  out  of  their  natural  and  proximate  combination." 
Even  very  good  books  suffered  heavily  from  this  fault, 
and  in  many  this  blindness  to  the  suggestion  of  the  word- 
order  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble.  The  idea  in  which  I 
am  interested  at  this  point,  like  every  other  idea  that  this 
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paper  contains,  is  a  purely  practical  one.  I  am  in  no  wise 
concerned  with  theory,  in  no  wise  concerned  with  the  value 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  I  wish  to  urge  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  order  of  words  as  affording  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful possible  clues  to  the  discovery  of  the  idea  exprest  in 
those  words.  There  is  no  question  here  of  emphasis  as  indi- 
cated by  word-order.  Rather,  I  wish  to  remind  you  of 
the  familiar  fact  that  in  a  Latin  sentence  the  march  of  the 
words,  or  rather  of  the  word-groups  (for  the  word-groups 
are  really  the  blocks  with  which  the  sentence  is  built), 
represents  normally  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  idea 
into  shape ;  that  we  have  at  work  the  principle  of  the  moving 
picture;  and  that  every  well- taught  student  ought  to  know, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  that,  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  thought 
most  quickly  and  most  surely,  he  must  under  no  circum- 
stances get  it  except  in  the  order  in  which  the  Latin  writer 
has  exprest  it.  But  the  order  of  words  is  most  surely  noted 
if  the  Latin  be  read  aloud  both  in  the  pupil's  private  prepara- 
tion and  in  the  classroom.  To  what  extent,  I  wonder,  is 
Latin  read  aloud  for  this  purely  practical  reason?  Let 
me  state  here  the  significant  fact  that  in  grammar  444 
candidates  out  of  781  did  not  indicate  the  accent  of  temporum 
correctly. 

You  will  recall,  perhaps,  that  in  my  paper  of  two  years 
ago  I  had  much  to  say  about  the  poor  quality  of  the  answers 
which  were  given  to  the  questions  on  the  papers  in  Cicero 
and  Vergil.  You  will  say  of  me  today,  "  Eandem  cantilenam 
canis."  I  must  plead  in  excuse  the  pressure  of  the  facts. 
Let  me  give  you  some  statistics.  The  reports  of  the  read- 
ers show  that  in  the  case  of  the  following  questions  the 
number  of  answer-books  indicated  after  each  received  no 
credit  at  all:  On  Cicero  Pro  Lege  Manilia  t>3'-  By  what 
law  was  Pompey  put  in  command  of  the  war  with  the 
pirates?  81  out  of  231.  In  what  year?  162  out  of  231. 
Where  was  Samos?  145  out  of  231.  Where  was  Misenum? 
211  out  of  23 1 .  Where  was  the  place  referred  to  in  Ostienset 
149  out  of  231.  What  force  does  an  vero  give  to  a  question? 
167  out  of  231.     What  part  of  speech  is  pro?     157  out  of 
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231.  Explain  the  meaning  of  quibus  vitam  ac  spiritum 
ducitis.  56  out  of  101.  On  Vergil  Aeneid  iv.  371-87. 
Under  what  circumstances  were  these  words  spoken?  35 
out  of  124.  State  two  reasons  why  it  is  natural  for  Dido 
to  think  first  of  Juno.  31  out  of  124.  How  does  the  god- 
dess show  her  pity  at  the  close  of  Book  iv?  58  out  of  124. 
Explain  the  reference  in  Saturnius.  65  out  of  124.  Ex- 
plain the  reference  in  Lycias  sortes.  90  out  of  124.  Ex- 
plain the  reference  in  inter pres  divom.  33  out  of  124.  On 
Vergil  Aeneid  vi.  791-807:  What  and  where  was  Latiof 
42  out  of  92.  What  and  where  were  Caspia  regna?  68 
out  of  92.  What  and  where  was  Ausonia  terra?  40  out 
of  92. 

Before  I  proceed  to  comment  on  these  answers  of  last 
June,  let  me  add  in  the  same  way  a  few  cases  from  the 
Vergil  question-paper  of  1913:  On  Aeneid  i.  494-508: 
What  had  caused  the  feeling  described  in  the  first  two  verses 
of  this  passage  ?  45  out  of  1 1 1 .  What  are  the  two  important 
elements  in  this  description  of  Dido?  10  out  of  in.  (This 
question  was  unusually  well  handled.)  Why  was  Aeneas 
already  disposed  to  sympathize  with  her?  56  out  of  in. 
Where  were  the  iuga  Cynthi.  98  out  of  111.  Who  were 
the  Oreades?     66  out  of   in. 

It  is,  I  take  it,  quite  clear,  without  the  citation  of  further 
examples,  that  on  the  whole,  the  questions  were  not  well 
answered.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  new  requirements 
represent  a  compromise  between  opposing  views,  and  that 
there  are  many  today,  both  in  school  and  in  college,  who 
believe  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  some  specified  portion 
of  Latin  is  essential  for  proper  training.  So  far  as  I  under- 
stand their  position,  these  teachers  believe  in  the  desira- 
bility of  learning,  in  connection  with  the  authors  that  are 
read,  a  considerable  number  of  facts  of  a  culture-historical 
character,  because  of  the  value  of  the  facts  themselves. 
I  do  not  now  intend  to  discuss  the  problem  from  this  stand- 
point. I  wish  instead  to  consider  the  desirability,  or  rather 
necessity,  of  knowing  these  facts,  not  for  their  own  sake, 
but  as  a  means  to  an  end.     Is  it  not  an  essentially  vicious 
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policy  to  allow  young  minds  to  form  the  habit  of  translating 
from  a  foreign  language  into  the  vernacular  without  gain- 
ing any  clear  conception  on  a  concrete  way,  in  terms  of 
actual  persons,  places,  and  objects,  of  the  ideas  exprest 
by  the  words  which  they  have  so  glibly  or  so  haltingly 
used?  There  lurks  in  all  language  study  the  danger  that 
the  words  will  cease  to  be  felt  as  merely  representative  of 
the  facts  or  ideas  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  things  in  them- 
selves. Our  rivals  in  natural  science  use  against  us  with 
great  force  the  argument  that  in  laboratory  work  no  stu- 
dent can  escape  vitalizing  contact  with  concrete,  objective 
reality.  Whatever  position  may  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  knowing  for  their  own  sake  the  facts 
involved  in  the  two  prescribed  speeches  of  Cicero  and  the 
three  prescribed  books  of  Vergil,  is  it  not  literally  and  in- 
evitably true  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  facts 
are  indispensable  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  trained 
always  to  translate  with  full  consciousness  that  he  is  trans- 
lating ideas  about  objective  realities  and  is  not  juggling 
with  mere  words?  What  does  it  mean  when  42  out  of 
92  candidates,  picked  at  random,  do  not  know  where  Latium 
was,  further  than,  at  the  best,  that  it  was  somewhere  in 
Italy?  What  does  it  mean  when  42  out  of  92  candidates 
do  not  know  that  Ausonia  terra  means  Italy  itself?  Wliat 
does  it  mean  when  98  out  of  in  candidates  do  not  know 
where  the  iuga  Cynihi  were?  Does  it  not  for  one  thing 
mean  this:  That  in  an  age  in  which  apparatus,  such  as 
maps,  pictures,  plans,  models,  etc.,  is  exceedingly  common, 
much  being  provided  in  the  textbooks  themselves,  no  proper 
use  of  a  map,  not  to  speak  of  other  helps  to  visualization, 
could  have  been  made?  A  distinguished  professor  of 
secondary  education  told  me  a  little  while  ago  that  he  had 
recently  been  in  a  schoolroom  in  which  the  class  was  trans- 
lating that  passage  in  the  speech  for  the  Manilian  law, 
which  deals  with  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Cyzicus  by  the 
forces  of  Lucullus.  To  his  astonishment,  not  a  single 
reference  was  made  during  the  hour  to  the  proximity  of 
Cyzicus  to  the  Dardanelles,  on  which  just  now  the  eyes 
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of  the  world  are  fastened.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  ideas 
of  our  pupils  are  so  hazy;  that  deprived  of  the  stimulus 
which  contact  with  actual,  concrete,  objective  fact  normally 
gives  to  the  human  mind,  they  so  often  fail  to  become 
vitally  interested  in  the  work,  and  fail,  therefore,  to  give 
the  cooperation  which  the  modern  educational  psychologist 
regards  as  indispensable  for  good  results?  For,  as  you 
know,  it  is  held,  and  it  seems  to  me  with  absolute  justice, 
that  teaching,  to  be  good,  must  win  what  is  called  reflec- 
tive attention  and  must  lead  the  pupil  "to  realize  a  prob- 
lem as  his  own,  so  that  he  is  self-induced  to  attend  in  order 
to  find  out  its  answer."1 

Let  me  give  you  one  luminous  answer  which  was  given 
last  June  to  the  following  question  set  on  the  passage 
from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid:  "What  was  Vergil's 
conception  of  the  mission  of  Rome?"  "I  do  not  believe 
that  Vergil  had  very  much  conception  of  the  mission  of 
Rome;  altho  he  wrote  about  it,  I  believe  he  borrowed  his 
thoughts  from  Homer;  he  was  said  to  have  done  this  fre- 
quently, and  why  not  here?  For  he  was  very  much  en- 
grossed in  the  minor  details  of  his  poem." 

If  we  Latinists  expect  to  convince  others  of  the  value  of 
Latin  as  an  instrument  in  education,  it  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  allow  our  pupils  to  translate  (it  may 
be  into  very  decent  English)  authors  who  are  essentially 
objective,  without  their  knowing,  in  terms  of  the  outer 
world,  precisely  what  they  mean  by  the  words  they  are 
using.  Difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  we  must  try  to  train 
as  many  as  possible  to  think  always  in  terms  of  the  concrete 
fact.  It  follows  then,  that,  whether  the  facts  of  ancient 
life  should  be  known  for  their  own  sake  or  not,  they  must 
be  known  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  passage  whose 
meaning  depends  upon  them.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  examiners  who  have  framed  all  the  question-papers 
under  the  new  requirements  to  ask,  in  the  main,  only  such 
questions  on  Cicero  and  Vergil  as  arose  naturally  out  of 
the  passage  set  for  translation,  and  to  ask,  further,  only 

1  John  Dewey,  The  School  and  the  Child,  ed.  by  J.  J.  Findlay,  p.  94. 
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such  questions  as  were  inevitable  if  the  passage  were  to  be 
understood  concretely  and  not  nebulously.  I  beg  your 
consideration  of  this  particular  point.  Is  not  our  theory 
the  correct  one?  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  we 
may  have  failed  at  times  in  applying  it.  But  is  not  the 
general  principle  not  only  sound,  but  in  this  connection 
the  only  sound  principle?  If  a  thousand  Oreades  gather 
around  Diana,  why  should  not  the  candidate  who  offers 
that  passage  know  that  these  nymphs  were  not  Naiads, 
nor  yet  Dryads,  but  Oreads,  mountain-nymphs,  as  was 
indeed  suitable  for  the  huntress  goddess?  Yet  66  out  of 
in  candidates  did  not  know  this  fact. 

Table  II,  compiled  for  me  in  the  office  of  the  Board, 
may,  I  fancy,  be  regarded  as  fairly  representing  the  per- 
formance of  groups  of  some  size  in  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  candidates  are  well  prepared.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  is  noticeably  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
the  work.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  large  is 
the  proportion  of  those  who  did  pass  in  the  prescribed  trans- 
lation and  would  have  past  in  the  questions  also,  if  they 
had  been  able  to  secure  a  few  more  credits  on  the  latter.  A 
very  little  additional  knowledge  would  have  increased  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  percentage  of  those  who  past  sepa- 
rately in  the  questions. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  some  expression  of  opinion  on  a 
theory  by  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  put  it  to  the  test 
of  use,  I  have  come  to  set  some  store.  We  must  not  ask 
our  pupils  to  learn  in  any  formal  way  these  facts  of  the 
ancient  civilization  until  it  is  probable  that  they  already 
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know  these  facts.     In  so  far  as  assigned  work  is  concerned, 
the   language   itself   demands   all   their   time   and   energy. 
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But  the  description  or  story  of  ancient  life  with  which 
they  are  engaged  must  be  made  to  seem  real,  alive,  and 
therefore  interesting.  For  this  specific  purpose,  i.  e.,  to 
enable  his  pupils  to  visualize  and  thereby  to  discover  the 
intrinsic  human  interest  of  the  tale,  the  teacher  will  use 
from  week  to  week  all  the  facts  that  are  pertinent,  and,  by 
skilful  repetition,  will  make  most  of  these  facts  familiar  to 
his  class,  without  ever  having  made  them  the  subject- 
matter,  even  partially,  of  a  formally  assigned  lesson.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  but  not  earlier,  these  facts  may  properly 
be  coordinated  by  formal  study  and  recitation.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  end  as  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  must 
"by  indirection  find  direction  out." 

In  the  article  on  the  Board's  examinations  for  191 1,  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Review  for  February,  1912,  Pro- 
fessor Fiske  divided  the  candidates  into  twelve  groups,  and 
showed  in  tabular  form  the  performance  of  each  group  in 
comparison  with  the  other  groups  and  with  the  statistics 
of  the  examinations  as  a  whole.  The  differences  between 
the  columns  were  very  striking,  some  groups  being  far 
above  the  average,  while  other  groups  fell  equally  far  below. 
The  new  requirements  in  Latin,  under  which  papers  were 
set  for  the  first  time  in  191 1,  have  now  been  operative  for 
four  years.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  performance  of  a  group  of 
reasonable  size,  composed  of  candidates  from  schools  that 
send  all,  or  practically  all,  of  their  pupils  to  the  Board's 
examinations  exclusively.  If  it  should  appear  that  such 
a  group,  working  in  an  environment  presumably  rather 
favorable  to  success,  achieved  after  all  only  a  succds  d'estime, 
one  might  fairly  conclude  that  the  standard  of  these  ques- 
tion-papers was  somewhat  in  advance  of  educational  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  any  noteworthy  success  would 
furnish  irrefragable  proof  that  in  the  future  that  could  be 
done  by  more  teachers  and  even  by  many  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  already  been  done  by  some.  At  my  request, 
therefore,  Professor  Fiske  had  Tables  III  and  IV  compiled 
in  the  office  of  the  Board.     These  tables  represent  the  com- 
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bined  records  of  the  candidates  from  seven  schools  of  the 
kind  just  described.  As  these  schools  are  widely  separated 
geographically  and  do  their  work  amid  very  different  sur- 
roundings, their  combined  performance  may  be  taken  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  what  is  possible  under  favorable 
educational  conditions.  A  number  of  other  schools  might 
have  been  included,  but  it  was  felt  by  both  Professor  Fiske 
and  myself  that  these  seven  furnished  sufficient  data. 
The  tables  need,  I  think,  no  explanation,  further  than  that 
the  figures  under  the  caption  B  are  taken  from  Professor 
Fiske 's  report  for  19 14,  while  those  under  the  caption  S- 
give  the  statistics  for  the  seven  schools. 
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I  need  not  analyze  the  results  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  alike  in  the  largeness  of  the  percentage  of  the  candi- 
dates of  this  group  who  secured  60  per  cent  or  better,  and 
in  the  smallness  of  the  percentage  of  those  who  fell  below 
50  per  cent,  the  two  tables  afford  abundant  ground  for  re- 
flection. I  beg  you  to  note  further  that  the  number  of 
candidates  in  this  group  is,  in  each  examination-subject,  a 
very  considerable  fractional  part  of  the  total  number  ex- 
amined by  the  Board  in  that  subject. 
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The  record  of  one  of  those  schools  proved  to  be  so  re- 
markable that  I  was  unable  to  deny  you  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  its  candidates,  recom- 
mended and  non-recommended,  took  59  separate  examina- 
tions. In  54  the  candidate  past,  in  4  a  grade  of  between  59  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  was  secured,  and  in  only  one  case  did 
a  candidate  fall  below  50  per  cent.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  that  I  am  prevented  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  Board, 
not  only  from  giving  you  the  name  of  this  school,  but  even 
from  suggesting  the  slightest  clue  to  its  identity. 

Table  V 

Recommended  Non-Recommended 

Candidates  Candidates  All  Candidates 

Subject     Number    60-100      Number    60-100       Number    60-100  59-50         49-0 

i 3  ioo.o  4  ioo.o  7  ioo.o  o.o  o.o 

2 3  ioo.o  4  75.0  7  85.7  14.3  0.0 

3 2  100.0  5  100.0  7  100.0  0.0  0.0 

4 7  100.0  10  70.0  17  82.4  11. 8  5.8 

g 5  100.0  1  100.0  6  100.0  0.0  0.0 

6 8  100.0  7  85.7  15  93.3  6.7  0.0 

May  we  not  take  heart  from  these  records  of  positive 
achievement?  The  general  percentages  of  the  Board  in 
Latin  are  intolerably  low.  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  every 
self-respecting  teacher  of  Latin,  despite  the  difficulties,  often 
very  serious  difficulties,  with  which  we  have  to  contend, 
resolutely  to  decline  to  admit  that  others  may  be  able  to 
produce  concrete,  business-like  results,  but  not  he?  In 
many  places  in  the  country,  and  especially  here  in  New 
England,  the  teaching  of  Latin  is  more  keenly  alive,  more 
flexible  and  sympathetic  in  its  adjustment  to  the  rightful 
demands  of  modern  life,  than  ever  before.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  so  everywhere,  and  the  classical  associations 
of  the  country  must  still  inspire  and  show  the  way. 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 

Columbia  University 
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ACADEMIC  FEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  many  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  university  finance,  chief  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
cost  accounting  and  methods  of  economy  and  almost  nothing 
has  been  said  concerning  the  very  important  item  of  student 
fees.  The  total  of  such  fees  collected  in  the  United  States 
every  year  is  over  twenty  million  dollars.  The  ratio  of 
this  sum  to  the  total  cost  of  higher  education  in  private 
institutions  is  at  present  so  low  and  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  increasing  it  are  so  great  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  profitable  subject  for  study  and  discussion.  It  is  with 
the  hope  that  such  may  be  provoked  that  this  paper  has 
been  prepared.  The  stimulation  of  my  own  previously 
moderate  interest  came  with  the  announcement  of  increased 
fees  at  three  of  the  great  eastern  universities — Yale,  Prince- 
ton and  Columbia,  and  I  began  a  somewhat  casual  investi- 
gation of  academic  fees  thruout  the  country.  This  brought 
out  some  facts  which  seem  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  be  written  down  and  suggested  a  possibility  in  college 
and  university  finance  which  may  be  worth  considering. 

Fees  charged  for  academic  service  fall  into  three  general 
groups:  first,  those  charged  for  instruction,  or  tuition; 
second,  those  charged  for  special  service,  such  as  use  of  the 
gymnasium,  the  library  and  the  laboratories,  matriculation 
and  degree  fees,  fines  and  penalties;  third,  those  charged 
for  general  maintenance,  or,  to  use  a  commercial  term, 
"overhead." 

Student  charges  are  made  according  to  various  systems. 
Those  most  in  use  are  the  en  bloc  or  flat  fee  for  the  year  or 
term,  the  per  course  fee,  and  the  per  hour  or  point  fee. 
In  a  small  institution,  where  the  organization  is  simple, 
the  flat  fee  is  the  easiest  to  adminster.     With  the  complex 
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organization  of  a  great  university,  such  a  fee  not  only  be- 
comes difficult  to  administer,  but  produces  many  inequities 
in  operation.  Under  this  system,  the  student  who  repeats 
courses  in  which  he  has  failed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
gets  additional  instruction,  pays  no  extra  fees,  unless  such 
repetition  forces  him  into  an  extra  period  of  residence. 
Under  it  students  are  often  unwisely  encouraged 
to  complete  their  work  for  the  degree  in  less  than  the  nor- 
mal period  of  residence,  in  order  to  save  money.  Inequali- 
ties arise  for  students  who  take  some  of  their  work  in  a 
summer  session  or  in  extension  teaching  courses.  They 
get  credit  for  their  work,  but,  unless  they  reduce  their  period 
of  residence,  receive  no  credit  for  the  fees.  Of  course,  a 
system  to  adjust  such  difficulties  can  be  evolved,  and,  in 
fact,  is  now  in  operation  in  certain  large  universities,  but  the 
administration  is  very  troublesome  and  vexatious  both  to 
officers  and  students,  and  is  productive  of  claims  of  partiality 
and  injustice. 

The  University  of  Chicago  system  of  charging  by  the  course, 
or  major  and  minor,  is  an  improvement  over  the  flat  fee. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  payment  is  thus  based  upon  the 
amount  of  work  taken.  This  is  not  absolute,  however, 
for  while  the  charge  for  a  single  major  is  twenty  dollars, 
the  fee  for  either  two  or  three  majors  is  identical — forty 
dollars. 

The  natural  unit  in  academic  work  is  the  hour  of  instruc- 
tion. The  charge  based  on  the  hour  unit  is  accordingly  the 
natural  charge.  Every  student  attends  a  certain  number 
of  hours  a  week,  either  in  class  or  in  laboratory  or  .drafting- 
room;  correspondingly,  every  subject  is  given  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  week.  With  the  weekly  hour  as  a  unit, 
it  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  decide  upon  a  fee  to  assign 
that  unit.  A  multiplication  of  the  fee  so  assigned  by  the 
number  of  hours  taken  gives  the  student's  charge.  All 
students  then  pay  exactly  the  same  for  every  hour  of  work 
instead  of  amounts  varying  according  to  the  degree  for 
which  they  are  candidates.  I  have  known  five  students 
to  sit  in  the  same  course  and,  because  each  student  was 
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from  a  different  school  of  the  university  with  a  different 
flat  fee  for  the  half-year,  to  pay  for  that  course  at  five  different 
rates.  Such  a  condition  is  impossible  under  the  point  or 
per  hour  arrangement. 

The  objection  most  frequently  raised  to  this  system  is 
that  under  it  students  take  only  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  required.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  But  in  the  minds 
of  many  this  is  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  for  while  it 
places  a  restriction  upon  over-election,  it  places  absolutely 
none  upon  the  intensity  of  the  work  that  may  be  done. 

Charges  for  special  service  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
recent  years.  The  first  business  of  the  college  is  to  give 
instruction.  When  demands  arise  for  it  to  perform  other 
services  for  its  students,  it  is  obliged  to  charge  an  additional 
fee  for  such  service.  The  library  can  be  supported  only 
by  means  of  an  extra  fee ;  the  gymnasium  can  be  maintained 
only  by  means  of  a  charge  for  locker  rent ;  diplomas  can  be 
furnished  and  commencement  exercises  paid  for  only  by 
the  proceeds  from  degree  fees;  the  costly  apparatus  and 
supplies  of  laboratories  can  be  provided  for  individuals 
only  by  direct  tax — and  so  on.  Such  charges  are  so  easily 
established  that  they  tend  to  multiply  with  great  rapidity. 
They  have  become,  however,  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance 
to  officers  and  a  bugbear  to  students  and  their  parents. 
The  latter  pay  tuition  fees  with  good  grace,  but  constantly 
complain  about  the  minor  fees.  Any  mail  may  bring  a  bill 
for  a  brand  new  one.  Nor  are  such  fees  without  an  evil 
effect  educationally,  for  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
in  laboratory  courses  students  are  prevented,  because  of 
the  extra  fees,  from  pursuing  studies  which  would  be  of 
advantage  to  them  and  which  they  really  desire. 

With  these  evils  in  mind  the  authorities  at  Columbia  will 
substitute  next  year  for  all  minor  fees,  except  those  for 
special  examinations,  failure  to  perform  certain  duties  within 
a  specified  period,  and  degrees,  a  single  fee  which  will  give 
the  privileges  of  the  library,  the  gymnasium  and  the  labora- 
tories to  all  students.  This  fee  will  be  called  the  University 
Fee.     It  will  be  five  dollars  for  each  session,  except  in  the 
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case  of  students  in  Extension  Teaching  courses,  when  it 
will  be  five  dollars  for  each  academic  year.  The  sum  total, 
which,  according  to  estimate,  will  be  received  from  the  Uni- 
versity Fees,  will  be  greater  than  the  total  of  all  fees  for 
which  it  is  to  be  substituted.  It  will  place  the  burden  of 
general  expenses  on  all  students  alike,  and  in  return  open 
the  resources  of  the  university  to  them  all.  In  conjunction 
with  the  per  point  rate  for  tuition,  which,  next  year,  will  be 
extended  at  that  institution  to  all  schools  but  three,  the 
student  charges  become  very  simple  indeed.  These  fees 
have  been  likened  to  the  customary  charges  made  to  a 
member  of  a  club — the  University  Fee  corresponding  to 
dues,  and  the  tuition  fee  to  house  charges. 

This  general  University  Fee  is  a  good  deal  similar  to  the 
fees  of  the  third  group  which  I  have  mentioned — those  for 
general  maintenance  or  "overhead."  There  are  now  several 
institutions  where  such  fees  are  charged,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  minor  fees.  The  grouping  of  both  under 
one  name  is  a  simplified  arrangement. 

After  a  survey  of  the  annual  tuition  fees  charged  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  a  great  temptation  to  say  that  there 
are  as  many  different  amounts  as  there  are  institutions. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  an  exaggeration.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  fees  touch  almost  every  sum  up  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  above  one  hundred  dollars,  all  the 
multiples  of  five  up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Geograph- 
ical position  and  size  seem  to  be  the  only  equalizing  agents 
at  work.  In  a  given  locality  institutions  of  approximately 
the  same  size  tend  to  charge  similar  fees.  Some  interesting 
comparisons  are  brought  out  by  an  average  of  the  tuition 
fees  for  each  state.  No  consideration  being  given  to  in- 
stitutions which  make  no  charges  whatever,  the  highest 
state  average  was  found  to  be  in  Massachusetts,  the  lowest 
in  Idaho.  The  ten  states  with  the  highest  average  are, 
in  descending  scale:  Massachusetts  ($140);  District  of 
Columbia  ($132);  New  Jersey  ($130);  Connecticut  ($113); 
California  ($111);  New  York  ($108);  Rhode  Island  ($105); 
New  Hampshire  ($92);  Vermont  ($85);  Pennsylvania  ($83). 
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The  ten  lowest  are  in  ascending  scale :  Idaho  ($30) ;  North 
Dakota  ($40) ;  Nebraska  ($44) ;  Mississippi  ($45) ;  Arkansas, 
Michigan  and  South  Dakota  ($46);  Kansas  and  Tennessee 
($48);  Oklahoma  ($50).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  California 
is  the  only  state  in  the  higher  group  outside  of  the  Atlantic 
division,  and  that  all  of  the  others,  except  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  All  of  those 
in  the  low  group  are  in  the  central  and  western  divisions. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  west  the 
large  institutions  are  state-supported  and  without  fees. 
In  the  east  they  are  not.  In  the  west  the  small  colleges 
are  accordingly  obliged  to  compete  with  no-fee  institutions, 
and  keep  their  own  fees  down.  In  the  east  the  compara- 
tively high  fees  of  the  large  universities  not  only  weight  the 
average,  but  impel  the  smaller  colleges  to  charge  a  higher 
rate.  Grouping  the  states  into  the  geographical  divisions, 
the  average  tuition  fees  for  those  divisions  are  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic,  $102:  South  Atlantic,  $66;  South  Central, 
$54;  North  Central,  $51;  Western,  $70.  The  average 
tuition  fee  in  the  United  States  is  $66. 

Tuition  fees  have  been  gradually  increasing.  This  in- 
crease has  been  most  marked  in  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  departments,  partly  because  of  the  great 
expense  of  keeping  equipment  up  to  date,  partly  because 
comparatively  high  salaries  must  be  paid  for  competent 
instructors.  The  tuition  fees  for  collegiate  education  have 
also  increased,  but  to  a  less  extent.  In  a  group  of  twenty 
representative  institutions,  including  the  great  universities, 
some  of  the  more  prominent  small  colleges  of  the  east, 
and  typical  small  colleges  in  other  sections,  it  was  found  that, 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  all  but  two  have  increased  the 
fee  for  collegiate  education.  In  the  last  ten  years  all  but 
six  have  increased.  In  the  twenty-five  years  seven  have  in- 
creased twice  and  one  three  times.  At  Columbia,  where 
the  increase  becomes  effective  July  1,  1915,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  college  fee  since 
1879.  At  Harvard  there  has  been  no  change  since  1869, 
altho  one  is  now  being  proposed. 
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Reduced  to  the  simplest  form,  tuition  fees  are  of  necessity 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  sum  which  will 
enable  an  institution  to  give  to  its  students  what  it  could 
not,  without  such  charges,  afford  to  give.  This  may  mean 
additional  instruction,  better  equipment  or  higher  salaries 
to  keep  good  teachers.  Instruction  and  its  accessories  can 
be  supplied  up  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  income ;  anything 
more  than  that  that  may  be  demanded  or  desired,  must  be 
provided  for  in  one  of  two  ways :  by  apportioning  the  cost 
among  the  recipients  of  the  benefits,  or  by  special  gift. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  student  fee;  it  is  almost  without 
exception  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  meet  the  issue, 
for  our  colleges  and  universities,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  try  to 
keep  their  fees  at  the  lowest  point  possible.  The  marvel- 
lous growth  in  wealth  in  this  country  and  the  willingness 
of  people  of  means  to  give  to  the  support  of  educational 
institutions  has  inclined  the  authorities  to  prefer  to  hustle 
for  gifts  rather  than  to  increase  the  rates  to  their  students. 
This  preference  has  been  strengthened  by  the  fear  that 
education  would  be  made  too  expensive  and  by  the  compe- 
tition of  rival  institutions. 

Any  such  fear  may  be  dismist.  There  was  a  day  when 
high  fees  would  have  meant  no  college  education  for  many 
worthy  students.  Today,  the  excellent  opportunities  which 
are  offered  by  free  institutions  of  high  rank,  and  the  numbers 
of  free  scholarships  open  in  private  institutions,  make  it 
.possible  for  any  student  who  has  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
his  living  expenses  or  who  has  ability  to  earn  them,  to  get 
a  college  education. 

Competition  for  students  usually  keeps  fees  low.  In- 
stitutions within  a  given  area  tend  to  charge  similar  amounts. 
If  there  are  large  free  institutions  nearby,  the  smaller  col- 
leges make  their  fees  as  low  as  possible.  If  there  are  large 
private  institutions  with  high  fees  in  the  locality,  the  fees 
of  their  small  neighbors  are  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

This  competition  for  students,  when  it  results  in  maintain- 
ing rates  which,  in  relation    to  income  and  expense,  are 
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disproportionately  low,  is  a  dangerous  evil.  If  a  boy  can 
not  afford  to  pay  your  institution  the  rate  necessary  to 
maintain  financial  soundness,  he  should  go  where  the 
rates  are  within  his  means.  After  all,  the  chief  thing 
is  not  to  get  a  boy  into  your  college  but  to  get  him  into 
some  college.  Some  of  the  energy  spent  by  officers  and 
alumni  in  getting  students  to  go  to  their  Alma  Mater  might 
well  be  used  in  getting  to  college  worthy  boys  who  otherwise 
might  not  go  at  all,  or  in  providing  means  to  educate  and 
support  those  who  are  already  in. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  day  may  come  when  philanthropic 
individuals  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  funds. 
Under  changed  social  or  economic  conditions  there  may  be 
no  immense  fortunes  to  bequeath.  College  authorities 
must  trim  their  lamps  accordingly.  With  this  source 
of  income  removed,  funds  to  provide  the  difference  between 
annual  income  from  permanent  funds  and  annual  expenses 
can  be  provided  only  by  small  gifts,  by  direct  state  support 
or  by  higher  charges.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  first  of  these 
three  would  produce  any  great  sums.  State  support  may 
not  be  forthcoming,  or  may  be  undesirable.  The  alternative 
is  higher  charges.  It  seems  equitable  that  those  who  re- 
ceive the  benefits  should  pay  for  their  cost.  Fees  should 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  cover  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
annual  deficit.  Those  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  high 
fees,  and  find  it  more  advantageous  to  study  in  a  private 
institution,  may  be  provided  for  by  scholarships.  If  the  in- 
stitution can  not  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  such  scholar- 
ships, then  they  should  be  provided  by  the  state,  since 
the  state  is  otherwise  being  relieved  of  the  cost  of  educating 
the  student  for  whom  the  scholarship  is  provided.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  taken  such  a  step  in  providing  annua* 
scholarships  which  may  be  used  in  the  college  of  the  holder's 
choice.  The  extension  of  this  system  would  put  many  an 
institution  on  a  sound  financial  basis  by  enabling  it  to 
charge  fees  that  approach  cost  without  putting. a  burden 
on  those  who  can  not  bear  it.  It  would  be  indirect  state 
aid  without  a  sacrifice  of  independence.     Such  apportion- 
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merit  of  fees  might  not  only  be  made  to  cover  the  annual 
expenses,  but,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  sum  per  capita, 
to  provide  each  year  a  surplus,  which,  if  added  to  the  per- 
manent funds,  would  help  in  the  course  of  time  to  increase 
the  income  from  such  funds,  and  correspondingly  decrease 
the  amount  to  be  provided  by  the  fees  from  students. 

There  may  be  many  objections  raised  to  such  a  system  of 
charges.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  objections  are  not  un- 
answerable, and  that  any  plan  which  points  to  the  ultimate 
solvency  of  colleges  and  universities  is  worth  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Frank  A.  Dickey 

Columbia  University 


IV 

A  VOCATIONAL  CENSUS  OF  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

The  life  intentions  of  college  students  are  of  such  vital 
importance  in  planning  academic  courses  of  study  that 
a  vocational  census  of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature  and  the  Arts  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
was  taken  one  semester  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
George  E.  Vincent.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  same 
time  to  trace  the  relationship  of  the  occupational  aim  of 
the  student  to  the  form  of  his  father's  occupation  and  to 
the  size  of  the  community  from  which  he  came.  The 
time  when  decisions  were  made,  the  number  who  changed 
their  minds  after  beginning  college,  the  difference  in  choices 
between  men  and  women,  and  the  economic  influence 
acting  upon  the  students,  as  indicated  by  the  incomes 
they  earned  and  their  need  for  self-support  after  gradua- 
tion, contributed  to  this  vocational  view  of  the  group 
mind  of  a  co-educational  student  body  in  the  middle  west. 
By  comparison  with  a  similar  study  of  eastern  college 
graduates,1  made  by  Dean  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  several 
of  the  conclusions  are  emphasized.2 

The  bare  answer  of  a  college  student  to  a  printed  question 
about  his  life-work  may  well  be  accepted  with  skepticism 
unless  the  seriousness  of  his  choice  is  indicated  in  some 
way.  We  might  easily  suppose  that  it  was  the  passing 
purpose  of  the  moment,  a  flitting  thought  jotted  down  on 
request  of  the  faculty  to  justify  his  attendance  at  college. 
Considerable  light  on  this  difficulty  was  thrown  by  answers 
to   several   other   questions    asked.     The   very   large   pro- 

1  The  occupations  of  college  graduates  as  influenced  by  the  undergraduate 
course,  Educational  Review,  40,  433-439  (1910). 

2  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates  by 
Bailey  B.  Burritt,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Educ,  Bull.  No.  491,  which  appeared  since 
this  census,  shows  that  Minnesota  is  quite  typical  of  the  group  of  State  Uni- 
versities so  far  as  its  data  goes. 
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portion  who  had  selected  their  future  field  of  work  before 
starting  their  college  studies  and  thus  had  already  followed 
for  years  the  purposes  determined  upon  in  high  school 
or  before,  the  fact  that  a  goodly  number  are  earning  a 
part  at  least  of  the  money  they  are  using  to  pursue  their 
college  course,  and  the  knowledge  that  practically  all  of 
the  men  and  a  majority  of  the  women  will  be  obliged  to 
support  themselves  when  they  leave  college,  these  indica- 
tions of  sacrifices  made  and  perseverance  toward  their 
aims  make  it  likely  that  the  occupational  intentions  re- 
corded are  the  result  of  serious  consideration  and  represent 
settled  purposes.  There  were  a  number  of  indications 
that  students  earnestly  endeavored  to  meet  the  desire  of 
the  college  for  a  careful  statement  of  their  aims.  Not  a 
flippant  answer  was  found.  The  students  were  given  as- 
surance of  secrecy  for  their  answers  and  were  apparently 
very  frank  in  expressing  themselves.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  subordinate  questions  which  were  somewhat 
indefinite,  the  number  who  failed  to  answer  any  question 
was  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  This  alone  is  a  good  basis 
for  judging  the  careful  attention  which  the  questionnaire 
received. 

WHEN   CHOICES   ARE   MADE 

One  conclusion  regarding  the  "life-career  motive,"  to 
use  President  Eliot's  phrase,  may  be  considered  as  clearly 
reached  so  far  as  college  students  are  concerned.  The 
life  intention  is  fairly  fixt  before  the  youth  is  born  into 
college.  If  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  the  students 
entered  college  primarily  for  the  sake  of  fitting  themselves 
for  their  future  occupations,  we  can  at  least  be  reasonably 
sure  that  most  college  students  have  thought  out  then- 
future  occupations  before  entering  college.  At  Minnesota 
70  per  cent,  with  only  slight  sex  differences,  state  that  they 
chose  their  future  field  of  work  before  beginning  their  college 
course.  Some  indefiniteness  undoubtedly  remains  in  many 
of  these  choices,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  sort  of  vague- 
ness which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  definite  opportunities 
in  their  chosen  fields  of  work.     In  Dr.  Keppel's  study  of 
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Columbia  and  Dartmouth  college  graduates  who  had  been 
out  of  college  from  six  months  to  over  two  years,  he  found 
that  219  out  of  493  men  who  answered  his  question  had  made 
up  their  minds  before  entering  college  about  the  occupa- 
tion they  afterwards  followed.  This  again  justifies  our 
reliance  upon  intentions  stated  during  the  college  course. 
Dr.  Keppel  says:  "If  my  information  is  typical,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  boys  before  entering  college  have  de- 
cided upon  a  very  definite  scheme  of  life  which  they  are 
not  likely  to  change." 

To  take  up  this  matter  of  the  time  of  choice  fully,  we 
must  first  note  that  the  Minnesota  census  included  1340 
undergraduates  in  the  classes  of  the  College  of  Science, 
literature  and  the  Arts,  476  of  whom  were  men.  In  the 
group  are  89  students  (4  women)  taking  the  two  years  pre- 
paratory to  the  medical  course,  103  (all  men)  taking  two 
years  preparatory  to  law,  and  60  (6  men)  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Education  altho  reciting  with  the  academic 
classes.  The  returns  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire that  was  answered  by  all  the  different  students  re- 
citing at  9,  10,  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  on  Feb.  14,  1912.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  were  set  aside  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hour  in  each  class  in  order  that  the  returns  might  be  made 
at  once.  In  this  way  answers  were  obtained  from  90  per  cent 
of  the  students  actually  enrolled  at  the  time  in  this  college. 

The  questionnaire  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  college  and  it  asked  just  preceding  the 
question  as  to  when  a  decision  was  reached  about  their 
intended  occupations:  "Have  you  decided  upon  the  occu- 
pation which  you  desire  to  pursue  or  aim  to  pursue  in  case 
of  need?"  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  form  that  the  questions 
about  occupations  are  all  to  be  considered.  Of  the  1306 
students  who  answer  this  fundamental  question  all  but 
11  per  cent  said  that  they  had  already  decided  upon  their 
future  occupations.  There  is  no  sex  difference  on  this 
point.  The  majority  of  those  who  had  not  decided  stated 
that  they  expected  to  do  so  this  year  or  before  graduation. 
The  unanimity  of  this  result  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose 
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that  the  Minnesota  students  drift  into  college  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  serious-minded  consciousness  of  the  campus  is  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  students  had  generally 
made  up  their  minds  about  their  future  occupations  early 
in  life  (18  per  cent  before  entering  high  school,  40  per  cent 
in  high  school,  and  12  per  cent  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
university).3  The  sex  differences  as  to  the  time  of  decision 
are  slight  and  probably  not  significant  unless  it  be  the  ratio 
of  women  deciding  before  entering  high  school  which  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  men.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  considered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  college  women 
are  planning  to  teach  for  a  livelihood  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  men  show  a  larger  proportion  than  the  women  who 
have  not  yet  decided.  More  of  the  men,  it  should  be  said, 
however,  are  not  intending  to  finish  their  college  course. 
Omitting  those  entering  the  two-year  pre-professional 
courses,  30  per  cent  of  the  men  replying  to  the  question  do 
not  expect  to  graduate  from  college,  as  compared  with  10 
per  cent  of  the  women.  Table  I  summarizes  the  facts  as 
to  the  time  of  decision  of  the  men  and  women  about  their 
occupations. 

Table  I 

THE   TIME   WHEN   DECISIONS   ARE   MADE 

Women  Men 

■ . " .  Both 

Number    Per  cent  Number  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Before  high  school 195           23  52           11  18 

In  high  school 355           41  176           37  40 

At  entrance  to  university 91           11  66           14  12 

After  entrance  to  university 123           14  89           19  16 

Decided  but  not  stating  when 7             1  4            1  1 

Not  decided 80             9  68           14  11 

Not  answering 13             1  21             4  2 

864         100         476         100         100 

3  As  a  check  on  this  result,  when  the  students  indicated  what  occupation 
they  preferred,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  how  long  they  had  considered 
that  occupation.  These  answers  were  very  inadequate,  only  66  per  cent, 
and  46  per  cent,  respectively,  replied  in  regard  to  their  first  and  second  choices. 
As  far  as  the  results  go  they  confirm  the  above  conclusions.  Seventy-six 
per  cent  of  those  answering  indicate  that  their  first  preference  was  con- 
sidered before  entering  college  and  67  per  cent  indicate  that  even  their  sec- 
ond preference  was  thus  early  considered. 
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A  comparison  of  the  men  who  are  entering  the  preparatory- 
courses  for  law  and  medicine  with  the  other  college  men 
shows  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  for  those  aiming  at 
the  professions  to  decide  early.  The  ratios  of  those  who 
decide  before  taking  up  college  work  are  82  per  cent  of 
the  pre-professional  men  to  52  per  cent  of  the  other  men. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  planning  for  a  long 
time  in  advance  since  six  or  seven  years  must  be  given  to 
the  combined  college  and  professional  courses.  It  is 
possible  also  that  the  more  definite  the  choice  is  as  to  occu- 
pation the  earlier  it  is  made. 

THE  COLLEGE  INFLUENCE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  AIMS 

Acquaintances  and  environment  during  the  high  school 
age  are  certainly  much  more  potent  influences  in  determin- 
ing the  choice  of  vocation  for  the  average  college  student 
than  any  which  come  later.  If  we  suppose  that  those 
who  have  not  decided  about  their  vocations  (11  per  cent) 
might  be  influenced  by  their  college  environment,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  decided  since  entering  the  college  (16 
per  cent),  we  have  only  27  per  cent  of  the  academic  student 
body  for  whom  the  faculty,  companions,  and  other  in- 
fluences in  college  life  might  be  claimed  to  be  direct  factors 
in  determining  the  choice  of  occupation.  This  neglects, 
of  course,  the  influence  of  the  college  in  confirming  choices 
already  made,  which  may  be  its  most  important  vocational 
guidance.  In  other  words,  by  its  rejection  of  students  it 
may  select  those  qualified  to  go  on  with  certain  occupations. 
The  number  whose  choice  is  actually  determined  by  their 
college  environment  is  probably  much  less  than  the  27 
per  cent.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  have  changed 
their  minds  since  entering  college.  These  are  88  women 
and  48  men  out  of  the  212  who  chose  their  occupation  after 
reaching  college.  Among  this  group,  whose  decisions  the 
college  is  most  likely  to  have  influenced,  a  majority  were 
apparently  led  to  change  their  aims. 

That  college  students  have  so  far  settled  their  future  as 
to  decide  upon  the  occupations  they  desire  to  follow  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  surprize  to  those  who  have  taught 
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in  college.  Those  students  who  consult  members  of  the 
faculty  about  their  future  work  are  naturally  the  ones  whose 
minds  are  still  undecided  and  this  has  given  the  impression 
to  many  professors  that  the  college  man  as  a  type  post- 
pones his  decision  and  continues  in  lines  of  broadening 
culture. 

Even  if  there  are  less  than  a  third  of  the  college  students 
whose  careers  are  yet  to  be  directed  there  may  still  be  a 
sufficient  number  to  make  it  worth  while  in  a  large  university 
to  offer  some  sort  of  vocational  guidance.  In  certain  cases 
the  students  have  undoubtedly  made  unwise  choices  which 
can  be  corrected  before  more  time  has  been  given  to  special- 
ization. At  Minnesota  bulletins  are  being  prepared  setting 
forth  the  opportunities  open  to  college  men  and  women, 
the  requirements  for  each  line  of  work,  and  references 
for  further  reading  as  to  particular  occupations.  These 
follow  the  general  plan  of  booklets  prepared  elsewhere  for 
high  school  students.  In  addition  during  a  recent  year, 
a  series  of  vocational  lectures  was  delivered  by  Twin 
City  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  college  graduates  in  various  employments.  The  greatest 
demand  for  vocational  information,  however,  it  must  be 
recognized,  is  among  high  school  students  where  vocational 
lectures  have  proved  exceedingly  popular. 

Dean  Keppel's  study  attempted  to  supplement  the  in- 
quiry as  to  when  the  life-occupation  of  college  graduates 
was  settled  by  discovering  the  reasons  for  their  decisions. 
While  the  majority  of  the  answers  were  vague  those  that 
are  definite  are  apparently  such  a  typical  sample  and  con- 
firm so  clearly  the  conclusion  of  our  study  that  I  quote  a 
portion  of  his  summary : 

"In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  college  was  not  men- 
tioned at  all  as  a  factor  in  the  student's  choice.  Indeed, 
several  men,  guessing  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry,  made 
a  point  to  write  that  their  college  career  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  plans  for  the  future.  Of  the  men  who  had 
made  no  change  in  their  program  [216],  twenty-nine  re- 
ferred  specifically   to   the   college   courses    as   influencing 
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their  decision — and  one  only  of  these  conf  est  to  having  asked 
and  taken  the  advice  of  his  professors. 

"Eighty-seven  men  changed  their  plans  during  the  col- 
lege course.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  these 
changes  (only  16  per  cent  of  the  total  number  replying) 
is,  I  think,  significant,  as  is  also  the  large  proportion  of 
changes  which  apparently  come  from  causes  lying  outside 
of  the  program.  In  forty  of  the  seventy  cases  where 
specific  reason  for  the  change  is  given,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  student's  college  career.  Some  men  were  turned 
by  a  specific  business  opportunity;  an  early  marriage  caused 
one  man  to  give  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  take  a  teach- 
ing position;  others  changed  for  reasons  of  health,  family 
affairs,  and  the  like.  Five  changes  were  due  to  indirect 
college  influence,  e.  g.,  a  call  to  the  ministry  resulting  from 
a  student's  visit  to  Northfield,  a  change  from  medicine  to 
law  due  to  success  in  college  debating.  Sixteen  men  changed 
their  plan  because  they  disliked  the  sample  they  received 
in  college  of  the  work  required  in  the  calling  of  their  first 
choice;  a  biological  course,  for  example,  turned  more  than 
one  prospective  doctor  into  a  lawyer,  and,  particularly  at 
Columbia,  the  chance  to  offer  professional  work  toward  the 
college  degree  gave  several  undergraduates  all  they  desired 

of  law,  medicine,  or  architecture Only  twenty-five 

men  changed  their  plans  because  of  the  irresistible  attrac- 
tions of  some  college  subject 

"Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  actual  relationship 
of  the  college  to  the  student  in  this  matter  of  life-work, 
as  it  is  indicated  from  the  replies  received  by  me,  differs 
considerably  from  the  offhand  opinion  on  the  subject  now 
held  by  most  men  engaged  in  college  teaching." 

PARENTAL   OCCUPATIONS 

The  western  college  selects  its  students  very  broadly  from 
all  parts  of  society  if  we  may  judge  by  Minnesota.  The 
parents  of  the  students  are  engaged  in  every  sort  of  pursuit 
from  that  of  the  farmer  to  financier,  the  broker  to  the  barber, 
the  mechanic  to  the  missionary,  the  tailor  to  the  teacher, 
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the  postmaster  to  the  printer.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  find  a  vocation  that  is  not  represented.  The  children 
of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  dentists,  stenographers,  engi- 
neers, lawyers,  doctors,  laborers,  plumbers,  musicians, 
druggists,  undertakers,  bookkeepers  and  editors  meet 
and  compete  in  the  college  classroom.  With  the  great 
variety  of  family  traditions  thus  brought  together  the  student 
has  the  advantage  of  life  among  a  most  cosmopolitan 
group. 

The  distribution  of  these  parental  occupations  is  given 
in  Table  II.  The  attempt  to  classify  occupations  raises 
at  once  a  host  of  questions.  In  the  main  a  general  classi- 
fication is  fairly  workable  and  the  few  cases  which  are  really 
uncertain  and  can  not  be  indicated  in  a  table  do  not  dis- 
turb the  conclusions  as  to  the  main  trends.  In  the  gen- 
eral tabulation,  Table  II,  which  brings  together  the  results 
with  four  important  questions,  I  have  followed  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  questionnaire,  adding  "trades"  and  cer- 
tain subordinate  groups  which  were  brought  out  by  the 
answers.  One  might  easily  disagree  with  several  of  the 
specific  groupings  such  as  putting  insurance  and  contracting 
under  business  or  accounting  and  bookkeeping  under 
finance,  lecturing  under  teaching,  separating  the  business 
side  of  publishing  from  business,  but  these  are  all  recorded 
in  detail  so  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  anybody  who 
cares  to  do  so  to  readjust  these  groupings  to  meet  their 
own  ideas.  They  will  not  materially  change  the  apparent 
tendencies. 

Table  II 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS'  FIRST   AND  SECOND   PREFERENCES   FOR  OCCU- 
PATION, PARENTAL  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  SOURCES  OF  EARNINGS 
Men  Women 


Parents' 

Parents' 

1st 

2nd 

occupa- 

Earn- 

1st 

2nd 

occupa- 

Earn- 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings     Occupations 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

13 

21 

4 

8     Agriculture 

2 

1 

1 

8 

91 

1 24     Farming 

2 

101 

1 

3 

2 
4 
1 

3 

1      Stock  raising 
4     Forestry 
Horticulture 

5 
4 

(") 

(36) 

(98) 

(137)    Totals 

(4) 

(111) 

(1) 

i2 
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Men 

Women 

Parents' 

Parents' 

1st 

2nd 

occupa- 

Earn 

- 

1st 

2nd 

occupa- 

Earn- 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

Occupations 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

2 

S 
3 

1 

1 

Art 

Fine  art 
Designing 

29 
1 

21 

1 

11 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Interior  decor. 

4 

7 

1 

3 

Illustrating 
Dramatic 
(See  music) 

1 
1 

1 
5 

(3) 

(14) 

(2) 

(3) 

Totals 

(36) 

(46) 

(3) 

(2) 

39 

34 

15 

25 

Business 

5 

6 

38 

4 

7 

17 

88 

107 

Retail 

136 

8 

6 

15 

12 

8 

Wholesale 

1 

21 

3 

7 

15 

27 

Manufacture 

17 

3 

9 

9 

Lumber 

15 

1 

1 
1 

10 
1 

5 
1 

Contracting 
Photography- 

1 

15 

3 

5 

9 

3 

Insurance 

1 

20 

1 

6 

13 

Hotel  or  cafe 

6 

4 

1 

5 

2 

Manager 

1 

21 

4 

10 

72 

Salesman 

20 

4 

3 

1 

2 

Secretary 

9 

13 

8 

2 

19 

Stenographer 

8 

9 

7 

9 

12 

28 

Office  or  cashier 
(see  publishing) 

1 

1 

19 

(63) 

(89) 

(193) 

(321) 

Totals 

(26) 

(31) 

(316) 

(57) 

4 

10 

1 

Chemistry 

8 

1 

2 

3 

Applied 

1 

(6) 

(13) 

(1) 

Totals 

(9) 

(1) 

(9) 

(2) 

(1) 

Dentistry 

(1) 

(4) 

1 

7 

Domestic  management 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Housekeeping 

8 

7 

9 

15 

(1) 

(7) 

Totals 

(10) 

(16) 

(10) 

(16) 

5 

1 

1 

13 

Engineering 

9 

2 

2 

1 

Architecture 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Civil 

11 

1 

2 
2 

1 

4 
1 

3 
13 

3 
11 

Electrical 
Mechanical 
Mining 
Surveying 

2 
9 
4 

(10) 

(9) 

(9) 

(46) 

Totals 

(2) 

(1) 

(37) 

22 

18 

2 

2 

Finance 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

12 

15 

Accounting  and  bookkeeping 

8 

17 

16 

10 

13 

17 

8 

Banking 

4 

32 

2 

1 

1 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Grain  or  stockbroker 

22 

6 

12 

22 

7 

Real  estate 

2 

76 

(41) 

(49) 

(66) 

(34) 

Totals 

(1) 

(18) 

(162) 

(19) 

1 

7 

Government 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

5 

8 

9 

Elective 

12 

1 

1 

3 
2 

2 

Appointive 
Army  and  navy 

1 

3 

6 

7 

6 

Civil  service 

2 

8 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Research 

1 

2 

(6) 

(ao) 

(18) 

(23) 

Totals 

(5) 

(12) 

(26) 

(3) 
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Men 


Women 


Parents' 

1st       2nd    occupa-  Earn- 

pref.    pref.       tions  ings     Occupations 

(126)    (43)         (26)  (1)    Law 


(1) 


(12)    Library 


8 

Medical  work 

80 

10 

21 

7 

Physician 

2 

2 

3 

Nurse 

5 

1 

Hospital 

(88) 

(17) 

(28) 

(11) 

Totals 

2 

11 
2 
2 

16 

Music 

Composing 

Teaching 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

Totals 

(I) 

(6) 

Pharmacy 
Publishing 

5 

2 

1 

4 

Business  side 

2 

1 

5 

Advertising 

1 

1 

8 
110 

Newspaper 
Carrier 

8 

5 

1 

Editorial  side 

5 

2 
6 

Contributor 
Reporter 

5 

2 

2 

Editorial  writer 

4 

3 

2 

Author 

2 

1 

Newspaper 

3 

4 

1 

Journal,  magazine 

(») 

(5) 

(3) 

(127) 

Totals  business  side 

(20) 

(21) 

(2) 

(13) 

Totals  editorial  side 

11 

1 

1 
6 

Religious  work 
Christian  association 

8 
1 

3 

1 

26 

6 
1 

Ministry 
Missionary 

(20) 

(6) 

(86) 

(14) 

Totals 

3 

2 
3 

1 

Social  service 
Associated  charities 
Probation  officer 
Settlement 

(8) 

(5) 

(1) 

Totals 

27 

26 

26 

2 

51 

Teaching 

Kindergarten 

Grades 

4 

12 

2 

High 

4 

7 

3 

1 
5 

College 
Supervision 

6 
1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Superintendent 
Principal 
Physical  training 
Domestic  science 

3 

Lecture 
Miscellaneous 
(See  music) 

(46) 

(49) 

(34) 

(69) 

Totals 

Parents' 

1st 

2nd 

occupa- 

Earn- 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

(4) 

(2) 

(80) 

(27) 

(86) 

(2) 

(7) 

2 

4 

4 

33 

10 

28 

5 

2 

(16) 

(32) 

(38) 

(2) 

35 
1 

53 
2 

3 

2 

33 

10 

(38) 

(88) 

(3) 

(10) 

(1) 

(1) 
2 

(12) 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

10 

5 

(2) 

(3) 

(6) 

(1) 

(16) 

(21) 

(6) 

(7) 

13 

15 

1 

1 

10 

2 

6 

30 

2 

1 

1 

(16) 

(32) 

(34) 

30 

60 

1 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

15 

59 

(47) 

(129) 

(1) 

(1) 

258 

99 

60 

117 

15 

21 

1 

2 

3 

19 

2 

229 

94 

1 

3 

5 

6 

3 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

13 

23 

1         1  1 

(626)    (264)         (70)       (182) 
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Men 

Women 

Parents' 

Parents' 

1st 

2nd 

occupa- 

Earn- 

1st 

2nd 

occupa- 

Earn- 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

Occupations 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

42 

46 

Trades 

64 

2 

3 

39 

Day  labor 

1 

(45) 

(85) 

Totals 

(65) 

(2) 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Transportation 

1 

1 

3 
1 

19 
1 
1 

25 
4 

12 
7 

Railroad 
Express 
Municipal 
Steamship 

29 
1 

(2) 

(9) 

(22) 

(53) 

Totals 

(31) 

457 

411 

567 

964 

General  totals 

780 

786 

976 

260 

The  most  common  group  of  parental  occupations  is  natur- 
ally the  somewhat  miscellaneous  group  headed  "business." 
It  includes  retail,  wholesale,  manufacturing,  lumber,  in- 
surance, hotel  and  cafe,  and  contracting,  as  well  as  the 
people  employed  by  business  men  as  salesmen,  secretaries, 
stenographers,  cashiers,  or  office  help.  In  this  business 
group  we  find  a  total  of  509  out  of  1543  parental  occupations 
recorded.  The  same  parent  is  occasionally  noted  as  having 
engaged  in  more  than  one  occupation.  In  a  few  cases  the 
occupations  of  mothers  have  been  given  and  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  tabulation.  This  has  some  effect  in  the  group 
of  parents  employed  as  teachers.  The  finance  group  is 
closely  related  to  business  and  also  includes  a  large  num- 
ber, 208.  Bankers,  real  estate  dealers,  brokers,  accountants 
and  bookkeepers  are  the  main  subheadings  in  this  group. 
About  the  same  number  of  parents,  209,  have  been  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  some  form.  Farming  with  192  has  the 
largest  representation  of  any  single,  specific  occupation. 
When  one  considers  particular  employments,  next  to  farm- 
ing, in  this  western  community,  teaching  has  the  largest 
representation,  with  104.  The  parents  of  106  are  engaged 
in  trades  (carpenters,  machinists,  masons  and  plumbers). 
Lawyers  are  represented  by  76  children,  physicians  by  54, 
engineers  by  46.  The  parents  of  61  are  engaged  in  religious 
or  social  work,  with  few  exceptions  as  ministers.  Fifty- 
three  are  employed  by  railroads  and  other  transportation 
companies.  Forty-four  have  received  their  incomes  from 
government   service.     Eight   are   engaged   in   the   business 
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side  of  publishing  and  eight  on  the  editorial  side.  The 
others  are  scattered  among  various  occupations,  none  of 
which  is  represented  by  a  dozen. 

Do  the  young  men  in  this  college  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  fathers?  Decidedly  not.  Information  is  avail- 
able for  practically  all  the  men  who  were  included  in  the 
census  and  it  shows  that  only  23  per  cent  intend  to  adopt 
their  father's  occupation.  Those  preparing  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine  are  apparently  no  more  likely 
to  have  parents  in  their  chosen  occupations  than  the  others. 
The  ratio  is  as  24  per  cent  to  22  per  cent  for  the  average. 
No  significant  difference  is  shown  among  the  men  who  came 
from  different-sized  communities.  The  smaller  proportion 
from  the  farm  who  intend  to  follow  their  father's  pursuit 
means  merely  that  those  who  plan  to  take  up  farming  are 
more  likely  to  go  into  the  agricultural  college  at  once  and 
not  first  take  an  academic  college  course.  Table  III  shows 
the  distribution. 

Table  III 

COLLEGE  MEN  INTENDING  TO  FOLLOW  THEIR  PARENTS'  OCCUPATIONS 
Pre-professional      Non-professional  All 

Home  Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No 

Towns  over  50,000 17  56  31  93  48  149 

Towns  5,000-50,000 6  19  6  29  12  48 

Towns  under  5,000 14  44  21  53  35  97 

Farms 6  18  4  46  10  64 

Totals 43         137  62         221         105         358 

OCCUPATIONS   PREFERRED 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  census  was  concerned 
with  the  students'  first  preferences  for  their  future  occupa- 
tions. Considerable  care  was  taken  to  present  to  their 
attention  practically  the  entire  field  of  employments  open 
so  that  they  would  express  themselves  as  definitely  as  possi- 
ble. Group  headings  indicating  recognized  lines  of  work 
were  presented  in  bold-faced  type  with  appended  lists 
of  more  specific  occupations  within  these  general  fields.  For 
mature  students  with  whom  suggestion  is  quite  unimportant 
this  method  has  the  advantage  of  getting  more  definite 
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answers  and  in  a  form  that  may  be  tabulated  more  accurately 
without  subjecting  the  answers  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  investigator.  The  answers  were  very  clear  and  complete. 
The  students  were  carefully  left  uninformed  about  the  plan 
for  the  census  until  the  day  it  was  taken,  when  each  instruc- 
tor read  a  statement  that  the  census  was  decided  upon  at 
a  conference  held  at  the  home  of  President  Vincent.  This 
had  the  advantage  of  catching  each  student's  statements 
under  the  same  conditions  and  without  interference  by 
preliminary  discussion  on  his  part.  Out  of  the  total  of 
1340  students  questioned,  1247  (457  men  and  790  women) 
indicated  their  first  preference  as  to  the  occupation  which 
they  desired  to  pursue  or  aimed  to  pursue  in  case  of  need. 

Nearly  half  the  men  taking  courses  in  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts  at  Minnesota  are  intending 
to  go  into  law  or  medicine,  28  per  cent  into  law  and  19  per 
cent  into  medicine.  If  we  add  the  9  per  cent  who  plan  to 
teach,  we  may  say  that  a  majority  of  the  academic  men  at 
Minnesota  are  taking  college  work  actually  required  for 
the  professions  which  they  intend  to  enter.  The  situation  is 
not  unique  among  the  colleges  which  form  part  of  large 
universities  with  their  connected  technical  schools,  but  it 
should  hardly  be  assumed  to  be  typical  of  the  college  away 
from  the  professional  atmosphere.  At  Minnesota  we 
find  that  the  effect  of  the  requirement  of  two  years  of  college 
work  as  preparation  for  law  and  medicine  has  been  to  bring 
40  per  cent  of  the  college  men  included  in  this  census  into 
the  short  two-year  pre-professional  courses.  The  size  of 
the  home  town  has  apparently  no  important  relation  to  this 
tendency  to  enter  pre-professional  courses.  (See  Table  IV.) 
The  cities  in  Minnesota  with  over  50,000  population  are 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth. 

The  significance  of  the  prominent  professional  tendency 
is  an  interesting  speculation  especially  when  one  finds 
further  that  two-thirds  of  the  women  students  would  pre- 
fer to  teach  if  they  had  to  earn  their  living.  One  is  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  social  service  of  the  college  is  still 
predominantly    occupational.     Mr.    Clarence    F.    Birdseye 
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suggests  it  performed  distinctly  this  service  up  to  1875.4 

Table  IV 

RELATION   OF   SIZE  OF  HOME  TOWN   TO   PRE-PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS 

Total       Pre-professional     Per  cent 

Farm 72  24  33 

Under  5,000 134  60  45 

5,000-50,000 61  26  42 

Over  50,000 196  72  37 

463  182  39 

At  Minnesota  we  have  noted  that  a  majority  in  the  college 
desires  to  prepare  for  the  professions.  In  educational  ma- 
chinery the  college  supplies  the  link  between  the  liberal 
culture  of  high  school  and  technical  training  for  the  life 
work.  The  cultural  courses  in  college  have  to  compete 
with  basic  courses  underlying  the  professions.  Moreover, 
this  college  work  is  regarded  by  the  professions  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  preparation  of  lawyers  and  doctors.  The 
engineer  and  the  business  man  are  also  looking  to  the  college 
to  ripen  their  apprentices.  Thus  both  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional worlds  apparently  have  considerable  confidence 
that  college  work  is  of  distinct  occupational  importance. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  moreover,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  nearly  all  select  their  subjects  of  study  with 
an  eye  to  their  occupations.  About  95  per  cent  of  those 
who  answered  the  question  indicate  that,  so  far  as  the 
curriculum  allowed,  they  chose  their  college  courses  to 
fit  their  occupational  aims.  About  half  the  students  in 
the  first  two  years  of  college  think  that  their  educational 
training  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  see  their 
occupation  in  its  broader  relationships.  This  increases 
to  four-fifths  of  the  seniors.  No  sex  difference  appeared. 
A  direct  question  to  the  students  asking  whether  they  went 
to  college  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  broadening  culture  or 
mainly  for  its  service  to  their  future  occupation  would  hardly 
settle  this  question  since  the  weighing  of  such  motives  is 
too  likely  to  be  swayed  by  temporary  impressions,  but  the 

4  The  college  curriculum  as  a  preparation  for  vocation,  Education,  19 12, 
Vol.  32,  pp.  293-309. 
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above  indirect  evidence  makes  it  a  good  guess  that  the  benefit 
of  the  college  work  to  their  occupations  is  on  the  whole  a 
weightier  inducement  for  the  man  or  woman  to  go  to  college 
than  the  love  of  culture,  at  least  so  far  as  this  group  of 
students  is  concerned.  I  do  not  need  to  add,  I  hope,  that 
practical  benefit  is,  of  course,  not  their  only  aim. 

Admitting  that  the  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
college  course  today  is  sought  on  account  of  occupational 
aims  and  even  that  the  main  service  of  the  college  is  re- 
garded as  occupational  by  society,  this  by  no  means  reaches 
the  moral  of  the  problem.  Ought  the  college  to  serve  mainly 
occupational  or  cultural  aims?  Few  can  resist  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  cultural  ideal  recently  exprest  so  well  by  Pro- 
fessor Francis  G.  Atkinson,  when  he  suggested  that  the 
man  who  submits  himself  to  the  cultural  training  of  the 
college  should  find  "his  appreciation  of  the  deeper  issues  of 
life  transcends  his  personal  fortunes."5  It  may  still  be  that 
society  has  builded  better  than  it  knew  and  that  the  real 
result  of  the  college  course  excels  the  ambitions  of  its 
students.  Even  the  graduates  who  enter  the  professions 
may  be  the  torches  which  light  their  communities  with  the 
divine  fire. 

If  we  return,  after  our  excursion,  to  the  shore  of  sober 
fact,  we  shall  find  in  Table  II  the  distributions  of  the  first 
and  second  preferences  of  occupation,  given  separately  for 
the  men  and  women.  Next  to  law  and  medicine  the  men 
most  frequently  intend  to  enter  business  and  finance  in  some 
of  their  various  forms,  63  in  the  business  group  and  41  in 
finance.  Teaching  ranks  about  the  same  as  finance,  with 
42,  and  is  larger  than  any  single  occupation  outside  of  law 
and  medicine.  The  religious  and  social  service  groups  which 
have  become  differentiated  from  the  colonial  ambition  of 
college  men  for  the  ministry,  still  claim  a  noteworthy  share 
of  the  attention.  The  ambitions  of  23  He  in  this  direction. 
Journalism  in  its  broadest  sense  claims  20  on  the  editorial 
side  and  5  on  the  business  side.  That  17  who  aim  at  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  10  who  aim  at  engineering  are  in  the 
5  The  ideal  of  the  college,  Education,  1912,  Vol.  32,  pp.  284-293. 
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college  is  interesting,  considering  that  these  fields  have  their 
own  colleges  whose  students  do  not  appear  in  this  census. 
It  probably  indicates  a  noteworthy  desire  for  broad  culture. 
Sixteen  other  men  scatter  their  choices  among  the  other 
fields,  none  of  which  has  more  than  six. 

A  comparison  of  western  and  eastern  college  men  as  to 
their  occupational  aims  can  be  made  in  a  tentative  way  by 
taking  the  Minnesota  men  who  are  not  entering  the  two 
years'  pre-professional  courses  and  noting  their  distribution 
according  to  the  table  of  occupations  given  by  Dean  Keppel 
for  Columbia  and  Dartmouth  graduates.  (See  Table  V.) 
Altho  we  have  only  the  intentions  of  the  Minnesota  men 
and  the  actual  pursuit  of  the  eastern  graduates  and  altho 
the  numbers  represented  are  small,  still  the  comparison 
brings  out  a  striking  similarity  in  ambitions.  The  table 
shows  not  more  than  six  per  cent  difference  in  any  of  the 
fields.  It  certainly  raises  the  presumption  that  there  is  no 
large  difference  to  be  expected  between  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern college  men  so  far  as  the  main  tendencies  toward  gen- 
eral fields  of  work  are  concerned. 

Table  V 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EASTERN  GRADUATES  COMPARED  WITH  PREFERENCES  OF 
COLLEGE  MEN  AT  MINNESOTA 

Minnesota 
Columbia  and  (omitting 

Dartmouth  pre-professional) 

No.  Per  cent  No.  Per  cent 

Agriculture  and  forestry 15  3  17  6 

Architecture 4  1  2  1 

Business 107  22  63  23 

Engineering 45  9  8  3 

Financial 36  7  33  12 

Letters  (including  journalism,  etc.)  17  3  17  6 

Law 96  20  44  16 

Manufacturing 28  6  2  1 

Medicine 32  7  11  4 

Ministry 20  4  18  6 

Public  service 20  4  4  2 

Teaching  and  research 66  13  43  16 

Unclassified 7  1  12  4 


Totals 493  100  274 


100 
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The  occupational  intentions  exprest  by  the  women  are 
less  definite  than  those  of  the  men.  Only  51  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  70  per  cent  of  the  men,  indicate  either  a 
specific  occupation  or  some  subdivision  under  a  general 
heading  in  the  questionnaire.  Among  780  women  who 
express  their  choices,  the  first  choice  is  overwhelmingly 
teaching,  with  a  total  of  525,  including  43  registered  in  the 
College  of  Education.  Social  and  religious  work  naturally 
comes  next  with  its  opportunities  in  Christian  associations, 
settlements,  associated  charities,  probation  office  and 
missions,  a  total  of  63  first  and  161  second  choices.  Music 
and  other  fields  of  fine  and  applied  art  enlists  the  occu- 
pational ambitions  of  74  women,  about  half  of  whom  choose 
music.  The  second  choices  run  higher  here  (134),  probably 
in  part  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  earning  a  livelihood 
or  getting  a  position  in  these  fields.  Library  work  with  27 
first  and  85  second  choices  is  another  favorite  field  with 
college  women.  Business,  mainly  as  an  opportunity  for 
secretaries  and  stenographers,  affords  the  first  outlook  for 
25.  Those  who  aim  to  earn  an  income  from  domestic  man- 
agement, housekeeping  or  domestic  science  are  not  con- 
spicuous in  this  group,  only  23  first  choices  and  38  second, 
36  of  whom  would  teach  domestic  science.  This  small 
number  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  special  courses  in 
domestic  science  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  editorial  side  of  publishing  appeals  as  a  first  choice 
to  16,  medical  work  to  16,  ten  of  whom  are  looking  to  nursing 
in  case  of  need.  The  others  scatter  their  choices  with  9 
in  chemistry  as  the  largest  number. 

STUDENT  INCOMES 

The  study  of  the  financial  support  of  this  group  of  Minne- 
sota students  reveals  how  closely  the  university  is  inter- 
woven with  the  work-a-day  life  of  the  state.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  college  men  will  be  obliged  to  support 
themselves  after  they  leave  the  university.  Even  among 
the  women  58  per  cent  can  not  depend  upon  their  parents 
or  inheritance  for  support  after  they  finish  their  college 
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work  and  3  per  cent  more  must  earn  part  of  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  64  per  cent  of  all  the  men  and  15  per  cent  of 
the  814  women  who  answer  are  earning  part  of  their  way- 
thru  college.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  included 
in  the  census  all  the  students  reciting  in  the  college  classes 
on  one  day.  Less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women 
failed  to  answer  either  of  these  questions  so  that  these 
replies  are  probably  the  most  representative  that  have 
been  gathered  on  this  topic. 

The  facts  about  income  are  an  important  demonstration 
of  the  earnest  type  of  student  which  attends  this  western 
college.  Few  indeed  of  the  men  are  free  to  take  their 
college  work  lightly  and- even  a  majority  of  the  women  are 
definitely  expecting  to  take  up  some  employment  after 
graduation.  These  conditions  may  amount  to  a  striking 
difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  college  student, 
altho  I  know  of  no  exact  data  for  comparison.  Dr.  Keppel's 
study  of  eastern  graduates  indicated  that  they  did  not  make 
up  their  minds  about  their  occupations  as  early  as  the 
Minnesota  students  seem  to,  altho  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  actual  test 
after  graduation  as  his  college  men  had.  It  is  likely  that 
the  Minnesota  students  are  less  free  from  economic  pressure 
than  the  eastern  men  and  that  this  condition  makes  them 
at  the  same  time  more  serious  minded  about  their  college 
work  and  less  inclined  to  pursue  culture  into  the  deeper 
forests. 

The  actual  earnings  of  the  Minnesota  students  will  sur- 
prize those  who  are  inclined  to  class  the  college  men  with 
idlers.  During  the  year  191 1  the  men  who  are  earning  part 
of  their  way  earned  on  the  average  $306,  the  women 
averaged  $191.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  men  who  re- 
ported earned  more  than  $300,  five  of  them  earned  over 
$1000.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  women  wage  earners 
made  over  $200.  Among  the  students  who  said  they  were 
earning  part  of  their  expenses  49  did  not  state  the  amounts 
earned  in  191 1.  Taken  all  together  342  students  who  re- 
ported earned  a  total  of  about  $94,000  in  191 1.     Omitting 
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those  who  earned  board  or  room  the  number  of  men  and 
women  earning  various  amounts  is  indicated  in  Table 
VI. 

Table  VI 

EARNINGS  OF  STUDENTS  DURING   1911  TOWARD  THEIR  COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

Men  Women 

$0-IOO 49  31 

$101-200 92  21 

$201-300 37  13 

$301-400 33  I 

$401-500 19  3 

$501-1000 23  9 

Over  $1000 5  o 

Students  who  come  from  the  farm  are  more  likely  than 
the  others  to  be  earning  part  of  their  way  thru  college. 
The  percentages  run  78  for  the  men  and  34  for  the  women. 
There  is  no  significant  difference  among  the  different-sized 
towns.  Table  VII  gives  this  distribution  for  the  men  and 
women. 

Table  VII 

STUDENTS  EARNING  PART  OF  THEnt  WAY  THROUGH  COLLEGE 

Men  Women 


Answer-  Answer- 

Home  ing  Yes     Per  cent       ing  Yes     Per  cent 

Farm 67  52  78  58  20  34 

Under  5,000 140  85  61  187  30  16 

5,000-50,000 66  44  67  139  14  10 

Over  50,000 202  124  61  430  60  14 

Total 475    305    64    814    124    15 

A  glance  at  the  employments  followed  during  191 1  by 
the  students  in  earning  this  money  shows  that  among  the 
men  the  large  group  of  occupations  classified  as  business 
naturally  furnished  the  most  employment,  102  earning  some- 
thing in  this  group  of  occupations.  Employment  as  can- 
vasser, salesman  or  clerk  is  most  often  available.  The 
next  largest  source  of  employment  is  agriculture,  which 
31   mentioned.     The  publishing  business  afforded  on  the 
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editorial  side  partial  income  for  seven;  on  the  business  side 
26  were  furnished  employment,  mainly  as  newspaper 
carriers.  During  191 1  teaching  helped  23  men  and  46 
women  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses.  Nine  students  were 
employed  as  bookkeepers;  fifteen  served  as  pharmacists; 
sixteen  of  the  women  earned  part  of  their  way  by  some 
housekeeping  employment;  seventeen  of  the  men  earned 
their  money  in  some  trade,  and  fifteen  were  employed  in 
the  offices  of  railroad  or  other  transportation  companies. 
The  other  sources  of  income  were  so  scattered  that  a  sum- 
mary is  of  little  value. 

Another  question  which  has  a  similar  bearing  upon  the 
student's  readiness  to  work  and  his  desire  to  earn  his  living 
was  that  which  inquired  for  a  list  of  all  the  employments 
in  which  the  student  had  ever  earned  $10  or  more  per 
month.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  men  and  26  per  cent 
of  the  women  indicated  such  employments.  The  variety 
and  distribution  of  these  employments  is  indicated  in  Table 
II.  In  interpreting  the  table  the  reader  should  understand 
that  when  a  student  is  recorded  as  earning  money  as  civil, 
electrical  or  mining  engineer,  it  means,  of  course,  thru 
assisting  these  men  and  not  as  full-fledged  engineers  them- 
selves. In  a  similar  manner  technical  and  professional  em- 
ployments in  the  column  under  students'  earnings  must 
be  read  in  accordance  with  common  knowledge  about  young 
people  of  their  ages.  The  common  means  of  earning  money 
which  college  students  utilize  follow  so  nearly  that  indicated 
above  for  earning  their  college  expenses  that  a  separate 
statement  of  what  is  indicated  by  the  table  is  not  neces- 
sary. Naturally  a  student  may  have  been  engaged  in  several 
different  employments  so  that  the  same  student  may  appear 
more  than  once  in  the  totals. 

The  age  and  grade  distribution  of  these  college  students 
is  of  some  interest  not  only  in  considering  the  results  of 
this  occupational  census,  but  as  a  matter  of  comparison  with 
the  conditions  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  I  have, 
therefore,  given  it  in  Table  VIII. 
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Table  VIII 

AGE    AND 

GRADE 

DISTRIBUTION 

Men 

Women 

Age 

Fresh. 

Soph. 

Junior 

Senior 

Fresh. 

Soph. 

Junior 

Senior 

15 

I 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

16 

I 

O 

O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

O 

17 

H 

I 

O 

O 

15 

5 

O 

O 

18 

38 

12 

I 

O 

77 

14 

3 

O 

19 

49 

24 

5 

I 

75 

71 

II 

I 

20 

38 

42 

17 

I 

40 

73 

63 

14 

21 

24 

25 

24 

13 

12 

37 

67 

41 

22 

14 

17 

14 

20 

16 

20 

25 

55 

23 

7 

3 

6 

9 

2 

2 

18 

43 

24 

1 

2 

5 

9 

0 

I 

6 

10 

25 

0 

3 

5 

4 

1 

4 

3 

3 

26 

5 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

4 

5 

27 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

28 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

30 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

37 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

40 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 
80 

0 
63 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

195 

137 

246 

232 

208 

182 

Av. 

20.0 

20. 

8     21.7 

22.8 

19-3 

20.2 

21-4 

22.8 

A.  D. 

1.8 

1 . 

7        1.6 

i-5 

i-5 

1 .2 

i-4 

1.8 

If,  in  conclusion  we  bring  together  the  main  results  of 
this  census  of  students  in  the  academic  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  we  may  state  them  briefly  as  follows : 

Nine-tenths  have  chosen  the  occupation  they  intend  to 
follow. 

Over  two-thirds  made  their  selection  before  starting  their 
college  course. 

Only  a  quarter  of  the  men  aim  to  follow  the  occupations 
of  their  fathers. 

Practically  all  the  men  and  58  per  cent  of  the  women  will 
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be   obliged   to   support   themselves   when   they   leave   the 
university. 

Two-thirds  of  the  men  and  a  seventh  of  the  women  are 
earning  part  of  their  way  thru  college. 

About  half  the  men  are  ambitious  to  become  lawyers  or 
doctors  and  are  taking  work  preparatory  to  these  professions. 

Two-thirds  of  the  women  would  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession when  they  earn  their  living. 

The  summary  of  the  facts  at  Minnesota  has  led  us  to 
speculate  on  the  small  influence  of  the  college  on  the  choice 
of  occupation;  to  suggest  that  the  college  today  is  sought 
predominantly  for  its  occupational  service,  however  un- 
fortunate or  desirable  that  may  be;  and  that  the  economic 
pressure  is  probably  somewhat  more  prominent  among 
western  students  than  in  the  East.  It  tends  to  bring  to 
the  college  a  more  earnest  group  of  men  and  women  with 
less  time  for  culture  in  its  unrenumerative  aspects. 

James  Burt  Miner 

The  University  of  Minnesota 


V 
THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

Whether  or  not  the  leaders  in  the  modern  school  survey 
movement  are  disturbed  by  any  of  the  unappreciative 
criticisms  which  their  work  has  received,  they  may  get  some 
satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that  they  can  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  originating  the  idea  of  school  surveying. 
Of  course  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
point  at  which  an  examination  of  a  system  of  schools  be- 
comes a  survey.  Popularly  the  term  "school  survey" 
seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  systematic,  somewhat  quan- 
titative study  of  conditions  made  by  an  expert  or  experts 
from  outside  the  system  examined,  with  a  report  of  the  facts 
found  and  recommendations  for  change  more  or  less  clearly 
distinguished.  If  this  is  the  correct  notion,  it  is  likely  that 
Henry  Barnard  should  be  considered  the  pioneer  in  the  sur- 
vey movement,  and  Rhode  Island  the  first  state  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  making  a  careful  study  of  conditions  be- 
fore working  out  any  general  program  of  school  reform. 

In  October,  1843,  tne  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  past  an  act  "to  provide  for  ascertaining 
the  conditions  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  state,  and  for 
the  improvement  and  better  management  thereof."1  There 
were  three  sections  to  the  act,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  this  State  shall  employ  some  suitable 
person  as  agent,  for  the  purposes  hereafter  mentioned,  at  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  his  services. 

Section  2.  The  said  agent  shall  visit  and  examine  the  respective  Public 
Schools  in  this  State;  ascertain  the  length  of  time  each  district  school  is  kept, 
and  at  what  season  of  the  year;  the  qualifications  of  the  respective  teachers 
of  said  schools — the  mode  of  instruction  therein — collect  information  of  the 
actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  Public  Schools  and  other  means  of 

popular  education and  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature,  with 

such  observations  and  reflections  as  experience  may  suggest,  upon  the  condi- 

1  The  document  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  and  from  which  quota- 
tions are  made  is  the  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was- 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  Henry  Barnard  in  November,  1845. 
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tion  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  the  most  prac- 
ticable means  of  improving  the  same. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  preceptors  of  Public  Schools  in  the 
respective  districts  of  this  State,  from  time  to  time,  to  furnish  the  said  agent 
with  all  the  information  he  may  require,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.     (Page  3.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  act,  Governor  Fenner  secured  the 
services  of  Henry  Barnard,  and  in  December,  1843,  he 
announced  in  a  circular  to  the  people  of  the  state  what 
Mr.  Barnard  was  to  do,  adding  the  statement,  which  might 
well  preface  the  undertaking  of  all  school  surveys,  that 
"In  the  prosecution  of  labors  so  delicate,  difficult  and  ex- 
tensive" the  surveyor  "will  need  the  sympathy  ....  of 
every  citizen  of  the  State."     (Page  4.) 

Mr.  Barnard's  survey  took  up  the  consideration  of  school 
affairs  under  seven  heads:  organization,  schoolhouses, 
school  attendance,  classification  of  schools,  agricultural 
districts,  manufacturing  districts,  and  city  districts.  Altho 
it  may  appear  that  these  topics  could  not  have  covered  a 
number  of  matters  which  are  now  considered  to  be  of  the 
first  importance,  in  fact  most  of  the  larger  points  discust 
in  modern  reports  of  a  similar  nature  were  considered. 
Perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  effective  way  to  show 
the  essential  likeness  between  Barnard's  survey  and  modern 
ones  is  to  take  the  chapter  titles  of  a  recent  survey  report 
and  give  under  each  typical  statements  from  Barnard's 
report.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  will  present  the  ma- 
terial taken  from  the  report  we  are  considering  under  the 
chapter  headings  of  the  well-known  report  on  the  survey 
of  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  method  of 
treatment  indicated  will  give  in  a  rather  small  compass  as 
complete  and  as  interesting  a  picture  of  educational  condi- 
tions in  a  New  England  state  seventy  years  ago  as  one  can 
find.  The  picture  presented  may  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  schools  of  Rhode  Island  must  have  been  decidedly 
backward,  even  for  the  times;  but  students  of  the  history 
of  American  education  know  that  in  1844  there  was  little 
to  praise  in  the  schools  of  any  state.  The  man  who  was 
best    acquainted    with    the    conditions    over    the    country 
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was  very  probably  Mr.  Barnard.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
situation  in  Rhode  Island,  he  makes  the  following  statement, 
indicating  that  this  state  could  not  have  been  very  much, 
if  any,  behind  the  others. 

The  public  schools  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York, 
exhibit  substantially  the  same  defects,  and  a  person  might  be  taken  blind- 
folded thru  the  schools  of  each,  and  hear  the  same  complaints  of  old, 
dilapidated  and  inconvenient  schoolhouses,  of  too  large  and  too  small 
districts,  of  the  want  of  classification,  of  defective  methods  of  government 
and  instruction,  of  late  and  irregular  attendance,  of  the  variety  of  textbooks, 
of  unqualified  teachers,  of  the  want  of  parental  and  public  interest,  without 
knowing  which  of  the  three  states,  at  any  one  time,  he  was  in.     (Page  114.) 

The  special  point  wherein  Rhode  Island  was  superior 
to  the  other  states  was  the  intelligent  way  in  which  she 
went  about  the  reform  of  her  school  system,  first  seeking 
exact  information  as  to  the  state  of  education,  and  then 
revising  her  school  code  and  improving  her  schools  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
expert  she  called  in. 

Mr.  Barnard  formally  submitted  his  report  on  the  public 
schools  of  Rhode  Island  in  November,  1845,  altho  he  had 
made  preliminary  reports  orally  and  :"n  writing  before  this 
time. 

THE   SCHOOL   SURVEY 

In  following  out  the  general  directions  of  the  Act  cited  (the  Act  for  the 
appointment  of  an  investigator),  and  of  the  Circular  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  commending  the  objects  of  my  appointment  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  my  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  actual  working  of  existing  legislative  or  local 
action  on  the  subject.  This  I  aimed  to  do  as  follows: 
1.  By  personal  inspection  and  inquiry. 

Since  my  appointment  I  have  visited  very  town  in  the  State  twice,  and 
those  towns  where  improvements  were  in  progress  more  frequently;  have 
inspected  upwards  of  two  hundred  schools  while  in  session,  scattered  thru 
every  town,  in  small  and  obscure  as  well  as  in  central  and  populous  districts; 
have  conversed  with  more  than  four  hundred  teachers  of  the  winter  and 
summer  schools,  as  to  their  methods  of  classification,  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  extent  of  cooperation  received  by  them  from  parents  and  school 
committees;  have  questioned  and  examined  children  in  the  schools  and  out  of 
them,  to  test  the  results  of  their  school  education;  have  had  personal  com- 
munication with  the  school  committee  of  every  town,  and  improved  every 
opportunity  to  learn  from  the  friends  of  education  generally,  their  views 
as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  public  schools. 

2.  By  circulars  addressed  to  teachers  and  school  committees. 
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Here  Mr.  Barnard  shows  that  he  required  detailed  re- 
ports in  answer  to  questions  he  sent  out.  Illustrations  of 
the  types  of  questions  asked  are  given  below  under  "Forms 
used  in  conducting  the  investigation." 

3.  By  the  official  returns  and  reports  of  school  committees. 

The  annual  returns  and  reports  of  school  committees  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  altho  imperfect throw  much  light  on  the  objects  of  my  appoint- 
ment. 

4.  By  statements  in  public  meetings. 

In  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  every  town  in  the  state,  called 
by  public  notice,  and  open  to  free  discussion,  many  interesting  and  important 
facts  respecting  schoolhouses,  the  non-attendafice  of  children  at  school,  the 
variety  of  school  books,  the  character,  qualification  and  habits  of  teachers, 
have  been  stated  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  speakers.     (Pages  6-7.) 

THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 
As  the  schools  were  then  organized,  four  hundred  and  five  schoolhouses 
were  required,  whereas  three  hundred  and  twelve  were  provided.  Of  these, 
twenty -nine  were  owned  by  towns  in  their  corporate  capacity;  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  by  proprietors;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  by  school 
districts.  Of  two  hundred  and  eighty  schoolhouses  from  which  full  returns 
were  received,  including  those  in  Providence,  twenty-five  were  in  very  good 
repair;  sixty-two  were  in  ordinary  repair;  and  eighty-six  were  pronounced 
totally  unfit  for  school  purposes;  sixty-five  were  located  in  the  public  highway, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  directly  on  the  line  of  the  road,  without  any 
yard  or  outbuilding  attached;  and  but  twenty-one  had  a  playground  enclosed. 
In  over  two  hundred  schoolrooms,  the  average  height  was  less  than  eight 
feet,  without  any  opening  in  the  ceiling,  or  other  effectual  means  for  ventila- 
tion  Two  hundred  and  seventy  schools  were  unfurnished  with  a  clock, 

blackboard,  or  thermometer. 

In  summarizing  the  facts  concerning  the  buildings,  the 
report  says  that  they — 

are,  almost  universally,  badly  lighted They  are  too  small The 

windows  were  inserted  on  three  or  four  sides  of  the  room,  with- 
out blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of 
cross-lights They  are  not  properly  ventilated They  are  im- 
perfectly warmed They  are  not  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  prop- 
erly made  and  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  scholars,  and  the  easy  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  too  high  and  too  long,  with 
no  suitable  support  for  the  back,  especially  for  the  younger  children.  The 
desks  are  too  high  for  the  seats.     (Pages  30-32.) 

THE   CHILDREN 

The  whole  number  of  persons  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
ordinary  but  not  the  exclusive  objects  of  school  attendance,  in  the  different 
towns  of  the  state,  including  the  city  of  Providence,  was  about  30,000. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  attended  any  schools,  public  or  private, 
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any  portion  of  the  year,  was  24,000.  Of  this  number  21,000  were  enrolled  as 
attending  the  public  schools,  and  3,000  as  receiving  instruction  at  home,  or 
in  private  schools,  of  different  grades,  at  periods  when  the  public  schools  were 
open.     (Page  35.) 

Less  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  were  girls.  Of  the 
scholars  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  was  as  five 
to  one.  Of  the  scholars  over  ten  years  of  age,  the  number  of  boys  were  to  the 
girls  as  four  to  one.     (Page  36.) 

Many  children  do  not  commence  going  to  school  for  the  first  time,  until 
they  are  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  a  few  of  this  number,  after 
attending  school  two,  three,  or  four  months  in  the  year,  for  three  or  four 
years  of  their  lives,  leave  it  for  active  employment  in  the  field  and  workshop. 
...  .In  166  districts,  the  public  schools  were  open  but  nine  weeks  in  the 
year.     (Page  38.) 

But  the  results  of  my  inquiries  in  more  than  one  hundred  schools  are 
still  more  unfavorable.  In  not  a  single  instance  was  the  number  of  absentees 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  enrolled, 
....  and  in  the  manufacturing  villages,  it  never  fell  below  one-half.  (Page 
40.) 

Except  in  districts  where  there  is  a  stated  period  for  each  term  to  com- 
mence, much  time  is  lost  to  individuals,  and  the  whole  school,  before  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  scholars  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  classification. 
In  ninety-six  districts,  comprizing  in  the  aggregate  3800  pupils  less  than 
1000  were  present  during  the  first  week,  and  more  than  that  number  did  not 
join  until  after  the  close  of  the  third  week  in  the  term.  In  the  same  districts, 
460  left  school  three  weeks  before  the  term  closed.     (Page  39.) 

In  fifty  schools,  in  which  these  facts  were  carefully  noted,  until  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  expose  and  remedy  the  evil,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  scholars  were  in  the  schoolroom  within  five  minutes  after  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  opening  the  school;  less  than  one-half  had  come  in  at  the  close  of 
twenty  minutes.     (Pages  39-40.) 

THE   TEACHING   FORCE 

Among  the  faults  of  the  system  is  the  lack  of  any  adequate  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  young  men  and  women,  for  the  delicate  and  arduous 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  opportunity  for  their 
subsequent  and  continued  improvement  as  individual  teachers  and  as  a 
profession.     (Page  20.) 

In  all  the  schools  visited  the  first  winter,  or  from  which  returns  were 
received,  out  of  Providence,  and  the  primary  departments  of  a  few  large 
central  districts,  I  found  but  six  female  teachers;  and  including  the  whole 
state,  and  excepting  the  districts  referred  to,  there  can  not  have  been  more 

than  twice  that  number  employed Two-thirds  at  least  of  all  the  schools 

which  I  visited,  would  have  been  better  taught  by  female  teachers.  (Page  11.) 
•  But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of  schools, 
arising  from  the  causes  specified,  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  almost 
universal  practise  of  employing  one  teacher  in  the  summer  and  another  in 
winter,  and  different  teachers  each  successive  summer  and  winter.  What- 
ever progress  one  teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
elements  of  a  large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school 
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term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does  not  come 
into  the  school  until  after  an  interval  of  weeks  or  months,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  former  teacher  has  left  the  town  or  state.     (Pages  53-54.) 

THE   QUALITY  OP   CLASSROOM   INSTRUCTION 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to 
during  each  half-day,  these  exercises  are  brief,  hurried  and  of  little  practical 
value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words 
of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place  where  the  real  business  of 
teaching  is  done,  where  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into 
the  acquirements  of  each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  re- 
member accurately,  discriminate  wisely  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and 
tested — where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and 
illustrated,  and  additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse,  interest 
and  direct  its  opening  powers — instead  of  all  this  and  more,  the  brief  period 
past  in  recitation  consists,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  indi- 
vidual and  class  in  regular  order,  and  quick  succession,  repeat  words,  from  the 
book;  and  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the  operation 
is  significantly  described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to 
the  stand.     (Pages  52-53.) 

COURSE   OF   STUDY 

This  variety  of  age,  in  the  district  school,  calls  for  a  multiplicity  of 
studies,  from  the  alphabet  to  the  highest  branches  ever  pursued  in  well- 
regulated  academies.     (Page  51.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools  should  be  modified. 
It  should  deal  less  with  books  and  more  with  real  objects  in  nature  around — 
more  with  the  facts  and  principles  which  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  actual  business  of  life.  The  elementary  principles  of  botany,  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  chemistry,  and  their  connection  with  practical  agriculture, 
should  be  taught.  A  love  for  nature,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  alike  are 
born,  without  distinction — an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  which  will  be  every 
day  above  and  around  them,  and  a  thoughtful  observance  and  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  an  incessantly  working  creation,  in  cooperation  with  which  they 
must  work,  if  as  farmers  they  are  to  work  successfully,  ought  to  be  cultivated 
in  every  child,  and  especially  in  every  one  whose  lot  is  likely  to  be  cast  in  the 
country.  All  these  things  can  be  done,  without  crowding  out  anything 
really  valuable,  now  taught  in  the  public  schools.     (Page  70.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  [those  in  the  manufacturing 
districts],  both  in  primary  and  higher  grade,  should  be  framed  and  conducted, to 
some  extent,  in  reference  to  the  future  social  and  practical  wants  of  the  pupils. 
It  should  cultivate  a  taste  for  music,  drawing  and  other  kindred  subjects, 
not  only  for  their  practical  utility,  but  for  their  refining  and  elevating  in- 
fluences on  the  character,  and  as  sources  of  innocent  and  rational  amusement 
after  toil,  in  every  period  of  life,  and  in  every  station  in  society.     (Page  74.) 

In  the  higher  departments,  or  schools,  there  should  be  exercises  in  the 
mathematical  studies,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  scholar  with  the  principles 
of  many  of  the  daily  operations  in  the  mills  and  workshops,  and  thus  lay  the 
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foundation  for  greater  practical  skill,  and  for  new  inventions  or  new  com- 
binations and  applications  of  existing  discoveries.     (Page  75.) 

To  supply  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  domestic  education  of  girls,  plain 
needlework  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  as  is  now  done  in  all  the 
schools  of  this  grade  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  in  the  higher  departments, 
some  instruction  should  be  given  in  physiology.     (Page  75.) 

FINANCIAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Defects  in  the  laws  relating  to  public  schools  as  they  were. 

2.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  towns  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  upon  the  power  to  vote  a 
moderate  compensation,  if  it  should  be  necessary  or  thought  advisable,  to 
secure  the  services  of  able  and  faithful  school  committees,  or  at  least  one 
committee  man  in  a  town. 

3.  The  omission  of  any  effective  check  on  the  creation  of  small  and  weak 
districts,  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

4.  The  absence  of  such  conditions  to  the  improvement  by  any  town  or 
district,  of  any  portion  of  the  state  appropriation  for  the  encouragement  of 
public  schools,  as  would  lead  to  the  raising  of  the  same  or  larger  sum  by  the 
town,  district,  or  individuals,  for  the  same  object,  and  thus  secure  at  once 
the  necessary  means,  and  the  public  and  parental  interest,  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  adequate  support  and  vigilant  supervision  of  public  schools. 

5.  The  want  of  such  rule  or  rules  for  distributing  the  funds  appropriated 
to  school  purposes,  as  should  secure  to  every  child  in  the  weak,  as  well  as 
in  the  strong  districts,  from  year  to  year,  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing that  degree  of  education  which  a  school  taught  for  the  minimum 
period  by  a  teacher  of  the  standing  and  qualification  fixt  by  law,  can  im- 
part, and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
at  the  public  school,  of  all  children  of  a  district  or  town.     (Pages  17-19.) 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

A  regular  graduation  of  schools  might  embrace  primary,  secondary,  and 
high  schools,  with  intermediate  schools,  or  departments,  between  each  grade, 
and  supplementary  schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  not  pro- 
vided for  in  either  of  the  above  grades.      (Page  57.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Barnard  uses  the  term  "second- 
ary school"  in  application  to  what  is  commonly  called 
the  grammar  school. 

High  schools  should  receive  pupils  from  scnools  of  the  grade  below,  and 
carry  them  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  course  of  instruction,  em- 
bracing a  continuation  of  their  former  studies,  and  especially  of  the  English 
language,  and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonom- 
etry, with  their  applications,  the  elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy and  chemistry,  natural  history,  including  natural  theology,  mental  and 
moral  science,  political  economy,  physiology,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  These  and  other  studies  should  form  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, modified  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  advancement,  and  to  some 
extent,  future  destination  of  the  pupils.  .  .  .a  course  which  should  give  to 
every  young  man  a  thoro  English  education,  preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of 
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agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  if 
desired,  for  college.     (Page  59.) 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

Excerpts  bearing  on  this  topic  are  given  under  Course 
of  Study.  There  is  no  mention  of  special  schools  for  voca- 
tional work  in  the  report. 

EDUCATIONAL   EXTENSION 

Supplementary  schools,  and  means  of  various  kinds  should  be  provided 
in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  for  cities  and  large  villages,  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals  whose  school  attendance  has  been 
prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause  interfered  with,  and  carry  forward 
as  far  and  as  long  as  practicable  into  after-life,  the  training  and  attainments 
commenced  in  childhood. 

Evening  schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  other 
young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment  without  a 
suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  could  devote  themselves  to 
such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades  or  pursuits, 
while  those  whose  early  education  was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to 
some  extent,  such  deficiencies.  It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults,  who, 
from  any  cause,  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school  instruction. 
(Page  60.) 

Schoolhouses  in  manufacturing  districts  should  be  provided  with  halls 
for  popular  lectures,  and  rooms  for  a  library,  collections  in  natural  history, 
evening  classes,  reading  circles,  and  even  gatherings  for  conversations,  unless 
these  objects  are  provided  for  in  a  separate  building.     (Page  73.) 

Evidently  Mr.  Barnard  could  have  written  a  bulletin 
on  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  or  on  the  schoolhouse 
as  a  social  center. 

FORMS  USED  IN  CONDUCTING  THE  INVESTIGATION 

In  January,  1844,  at  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  Mr. 
Barnard  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  teachers  containing 
nine  sets  of  questions.  The  form  having  to  do  with  school- 
rooms may  be  taken  as  typical.  It  is  not  as  inclusive  an 
inquiry  as  the  corresponding  one  in  the  Springfield  survey, 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  teachers  for  answer,  instead  of  being 
filled  in  by  the  investigator  himself.  Rather  we  have 
here  the  idea  of  inquisition  which  has  had  its  greatest 
expansion  in  the  recent  survey  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 
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What  is  the  height,  length  and  breadth  of  the  schoolroom?  Is  there 
an  opening  in  the  ceiling  above,  or  any  other  means  for  ventilation?  Is  the 
room  well  lighted?  Are  the  windows  furnished  with  curtains  or  blinds? 
Is  the  room  warmed  by  coal  or  wood,  in  fireplace  or  stove?  Is  fuel  of  the 
right  quality  and  in  good  condition  furnished?  What  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  desks  and  seats?  Are  seats  provided  with  backs,  and  in  all  respects 
comfortable?  What  are  the  accommodations  for  small  children?  How 
high  are  the  seats  from  the  floors  for  the  oldest  scholars?  How  high  for  the 
youngest?  Has  the  teacher  an  elevated  platform  and  desk?  Is  there  a 
separate  room  for  recitation?  Is  there  a  blackboard?  and  if  so,  how  large? 
Is  there  a  globe,  or  other  apparatus? 

The  general  topics  in  the  modern  report  which  are  en- 
tirely neglected  in  the  earlier  one  here  being  considered 
are  medical  inspection  and  the  organization  of  intermediate 
or  junior  high  schools.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Barnard 
had  clearly  in  mind  the  importance  of  care  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  school  children,  and  his  plan  for  a  system  of 
schools  involved  the  idea  of  adaptation  of  schools  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  pupils. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Barnard's  report  was  not  received 
in  an  entirely  hospitable  way  by  all  the  people  who  were 
concerned  with  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  public  schools 
— as  has  been  the  case  with  recent  reports  of  a  similar  type — 
but  the  general  confidence  in  his  work  and  the  good  feel- 
ing which  he  engendered  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  asked  by  the  legislature  to  draw  up  a  bill  revising  the 
school  code  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state  as  brought  out 
by  his  investigation.  With  few  changes  his  bill  became  the 
law  of  the  state  in  the  latter  part  of  1845,  and  by  his  imme- 
diate appointment  to  the  newly  created  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  public  schools,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
show  whether  he  meant  the  recommendations  of  his  sur- 
vey report  to  be  a  theoretical  statement  of  what  the  ulti- 
mate ideal  should  be,  or  an  outline  of  a  practicable  plan  of 
reform.  That  the  latter  was  his  idea  is  demonstrated  by 
the  generally  recognized  success  with  which  he  put  his 
scheme  into  operation  during  the  three  years  in  which  he 
served  as  commissioner  of  schools. 

Guy  F.  Weu,s 

State  Normal  School 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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VI 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    STUDENT    AND    THE    DIC- 
TIONARY 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  complaints  of  the  inability 
of  high  school  students  to  use  the  dictionary  satisfactorily. 
It  was  with  a  view  of  collecting  data  concerning  the  high 
school  graduate's  knowledge  of  the  dictionary  that  questions 
were  submitted  to  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
students  all  of  whom,  except  two,  had  high  school  training 
and  only  nine  of  whom  were  not  graduates  of  high  schools. 
These  students  were  tested  July,  19 14,  following  their  gradua- 
tion in  June.  Eleven  questions  were  placed  upon  the 
board,  carefully  explained,  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  they  all  had  to  do  with  the  dictionary.  Fifty 
minutes  was  allowed  for  the  test.  Those  taking  the  test 
came  from  forty  different  high  schools  scattered  over  a  terri- 
tory of  about  one  hundred  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  extent.  This  district  is  a  well-developed  farming  region, 
containing  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Wisconsin  and  many 
small  but  thriving  cities  and  villages.  The  schools  fur- 
nishing the  students  were  representative  high  schools. 
They  would  easily  stand  among  the  best  in  the  state. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  consider- 
ing these  data  is  the  fact,  that  the  Manual  for  the  public 
schools  of  Wisconsin,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  contains  a  definite  outline  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  dictionary.  This  course  provides  that  certain  pre- 
paratory work  should  be  done  in  the  third  grade,  while 
beginning  with  the  fourth  grade,  definite  work  is  planned 
or  each  succeeding  year  of  grade  work. 

It  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  the  data  submitted 
here  are  limited  both  in  respect  to  number  of  students 
tested  and  territory  covered.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  a  similar  test  covering  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would 
not   give  results    differing    materially  from   the   showing 
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here  presented.  Generalization  based  upon  these  data 
should,  however,  be  made  rather  cautiously.  The  facts 
here  submitted  are  merely  straws,  but  as  such,  they  may 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

In  grading  the  answers  it  was  found  that  the  fifth  ques- 
tion was  generally  misunderstood  and  hence  it  was  omitted 
in  estimating  results.  The  remaining  ten  answers  were 
rated  on  a  scale  of  nine  per  cent.  Answers  were  interpre- 
ted liberally,  there  being  no  desire  to  find  low  standings. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  the  results  of  the  test: 

I 
Make  and    name    all    the  diacritical  marks  you  know; 
illustrate  the  markings  of  (a). 

Number  of  students  making  3%  or  less 32 

Number  of  students  making  4  or  5% 45 

Number  of  students  making  6%  or  above 48 

In  estimating  the  value  of  answers  to  question  I,  it  was 
regarded  as  correctly  answered  if  nine  diacritical  marks 
were  made  and  properly  named  and  if  eight  markings  of 
(a)  were  given.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  above 
25  per  cent  of  the  class  were  unable  to  answer  correctly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  question.  About  33  Vs  per  cent 
of  the  class  gave  half  the  information  called  for.  One  stu- 
dent made  8  per  cent,  while  no  one  made  a  perfect  grade  on 
the  question.  The  errors  were  about  evenly  distributed 
among  the  three  points  in  the  question.  Inability  to  illus- 
trate the  markings  of  (a)  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  de- 
fect brought  out  by  the  question,  tho  ability  to  make  and 
name  the  marks  is  valuable,  especially  to  those  preparing 
to  teach. 

II 

Guide  Words:  (a)  where  found;  (b)  what  each  indicates; 
(c)  their  use. 

Number  of  students  making  zero 81 

Number  of  students  making  from  1  to  3  % 5 

Number  of  students  making  from  4  to  6% 18 

Number  of  students  making  above  6% 21 

Note — Two  made  perfect  grades  9%. 
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It  was  a  surprize  to  know  that  66  2/3  per  cent  of  the  class 
knew  nothing  of  the  guide  words.  The  following  is  a 
characteristic  answer.  (a)  "The  guide  words  are  found 
in  the  front  part  of  the  dictionary."  (b)  "Their  purpose 
is  to  aid  in  the  pronunciation  of  words."  (c)  "They  indi- 
cate the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks."  The  guide  words 
were  said  to  be  in  the  front  of  the  dictionary  more  fre- 
quently than  anywhere  else.  Only  two  students  knew  the 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  class  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the  question, 
while  an  almost  equal  number  who  did  attempt  failed  to 
give  any  point  correctly. 

Ill 

The  Key  Line:  (a)  where  it  is;  (b)  what  it  contains; 
(c)  its  use. 

Number  of  students  making  zero 112 

Number  of  students  from  1  to  5  % 7 

Number  of  students  making  6%  or  above 6 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  class  failed  to  give  any  information 
about  the  key  line.  Answers  to  this  question  indicated 
a  proneness  to  guess,  since  so  little  was  known  of  the  topic. 
The  following  illustrate  the  point:  "The  key  line  is  a  line 
of  words  along  the  page  written  in  large  letters."  "The 
key  line  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  dictionary  in 
alphabetic  order.  The  use  is  to  give  help  in  finding  any- 
thing in  the  dictionary."  "The  key  line  is  the  original 
of  a  word  whether  that  is  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  French." 
"The  key  line  is  very  useful  because  it  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  It  does  not  take  so 
long  to  look  the  word  up."  "The  key  line  contains  the 
alphabet  in  order  beginning  at  the  beginning  of  the  dic- 
tionary and  ending  at  the  end  of  the  part  containing  words." 
Many  other  quotations  equally  absurd  might  be  culled 
from  the  manuscripts. 

IV 

Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations :  Arch. ; 
AS.;  cf.;  colloq. ;  e.  g.;  imp.;  Mus.;  obs.;  obsoles.;  p.p.; 
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p.  pr.  or  p.  pie. ;  pret. ;  prob. ;  Prov. ;  q.  v. ;  Syn. ;  vb.  n. ;  viz. ; 
usu. ;  v.  t. 

Number  of  students  making  zero 25 

Number  of  students  making  from  1  to  4% 96 

Number  of  students  making  above  4% 4 

Note — To  make  4%  eight  of  the  abbreviations  must  be  given. 

Dictionary  makers  attempt  to  put  in  a  brief  space  a 
large  amount  of  material.  From  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial dealt  with  there  are  frequent  repetitions.  Hence 
abbreviations  are  used  freely.  No  student  can  use  a  dic- 
tionary intelligently  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
these  abbreviations  or  at  least  know  where  to  find  their 
meanings.  This  test  showed  the  class  to  have  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  common  abbreviations  used  repeatedly 
in  the  dictionary.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  class  did  not 
know  a  single  one  in  the  list ;  a  very  large  number  knew  only 
from  one  to  five  of  them,  while  only  four  students  knew 
the  meaning  of  as  many  as  eight  of  the  abbreviations  called 
for.  Many  students  failed  to  write  anything  in  response 
to  the  question;  others  apparently  guessed  at  the  meaning. 
An  extreme  case  of  guessing  is  illustrated  in  one  manu- 
script in  which  the  meaning  of  fifteen  abbreviations  was 
attempted,  only  four  of  which  were  correct.  A  number 
of  very  interesting  meanings  were  suggested  for  some  of 
the  abbreviations.  The  following  are  examples:  Arch., 
Archbishop,  archipelago,  landscape;  AS.,  answer  soon; 
e.  g.,  therefore;  imp.,  important,  imperative,  improper, 
impolite,  implied;  Mus.,  "musculine;"  obs.,  observation, 
obstruction,  obscure,  obscene;  p.  p.,  pages,  proper;  p.  pr. 
or  p.  pie.,  people;  pret.,  "preticate;"  prob.,  problem,  pro- 
bate; Prov.,  proverb,  provision;  q.  v.,  equivalent,  question; 
Syn.,  synopsis,  syntax,  "Symble,"  "synidicate,"  synthesis; 
viz.,  between,  against,  the  same,  vice  versa;  cf.,  for  example, 
confer,  chief,  center  field. 

VI 

Giving  meaning  of  the  following : 

(a)  II  used  before  a  word  in  its  vocabulary  entrance. 

(b)  Figures  following  the  respelling  of  words. 
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(c)  Figures  used  in  connection  with  pictures,  i.  e.,  follow- 
ing the  word  leech  is  a  picture  of  a  leech  and  the  fraction  2/a. 

Number  of  students  making  zero 74 

Number  of  students  making  from  1  to  3% 48 

Number  of  students  making  4%  or  above 3 

Note — Only  three  pupils  knew  anything  about  points  (a)  and  (b). 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  students  made  a  low  grade'on 
this  question,  especially  on  the  first  two  topics,  (a)  and 
(b).  These  points  tho  important  are  not  generally  known 
even  to  many  experienced  dictionary  users.  Point  (c), 
however,  should  be  familar  to  all,  tho  the  test  indicated 
that  it  was  unknown  to  60%  of  the  class. 

VII 
How  does  the  dictionary  help  you  to  pronounce  a  word? 

Number  of  students  making  zero 3 

Number  of  students  making  from  1  to  6% 63 

Number  of  students  making  from  7  to  9% 59 

While  many  of  the  answers  to  this  question  were  incom- 
plete, upon  the  whole,  judged  by  the  grades,  more  familiarity 
was  shown  with  this  phase  of  the  dictionary  than  with  those 
topics  called  for  in  the  previous  questions. 

VIII 
How  are  compound  or  hyphenated  words  distinguished 
in  the  dictionary  from  other  words  written  with  a  hyphen 
between  syllables? 

Number  of  students  making  zero 120 

Number  of  students  making  above  zero 5 

The  answers  to  this  question  indicate  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  students  among  the  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  were  able  to  discriminate  compound  or  hyphenated 
words  as  printed  in  the  dictionary,  from  other  words  in 
which  hyphens  were  used  between  the  syllables.  This 
question  called  for  a  bit  of  useful  information  plainly  shown 
in  the  dictionary.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  course  of  four 
years  in  English,  high  school  students  would  have  many 
occasions  to  consult  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  words  were  hyphenated.     Evidently  these  students 
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had  not  formed  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  dictionary 
for  this  information.  A  few  answers  will  show  how  far 
the  fact  called  for  was  from  their  field  of  knowledge.  "A 
compound  word  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  distinct  words. 
A  hyphen  is  never  used  except  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  in- 
dicate that  the  word  could  not  be  completed  on  that  line." 
"Compound  words  are  accented  on  the  part  of  the  word 
which  is  descriptive."  "The  only  difference  that  I  know 
is  that  compound  words  have  no  hyphen."  "Compound 
words  retain  their  own  accent,  and  other  words  written 
with  a  hyphen  are  accented  after  the  prefix  is  added." 

IX 
In  what  ways  is  syllabication  indicated  in  the  dictionary? 

Number  of  students  making  zero 32 

Number  of  students  making  from  1  to  3  % 66 

Number  of  students  making  from  4  to  6% 24 

Number  of  students  making  above  6% 3 

The  facts  of  syllabication  are  among  the  most  obvious 
to  anyone  accustomed  to  use  the  dictionary,  yet  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  students  failed  to  give  any  information 
regarding  the  subject.  Equally  surprizing  is  it  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  those  attempting  an  answer  made  grades  vary- 
ing from  one  to  three  per  cent  only. 

X 

What  directions  would  you  give  a  pupil  to  enable  him 
to  select  the  right  meaning  for  a  word  in  any  given  sen- 
tence? 

Number  of  students  making  zero 30 

Number  of  students  making  from  1  to  6% 57 

Number  of  students  making  from  7  to  9% 38 

This  question  called  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  while 
the  other  questions  in  the  list  required  a  knowledge  of 
certain  definite  facts.  That  33 1/z  per  cent  of  the  students 
made  a  grade  of  seven  to  nine  per  cent  on  this  topic  may 
be  due  in  part  to  liberality  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
answers  given,  tho  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  answers 
were  very  good. 
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XI 
What  aid  will  the  dictionary  give  you  from  the  stand- 
point of : 

(a)  Grammar, 

(b)  Spelling, 

(c)  Composition  or  English? 

Number  of  students  making  zero 23 

Number  of  students  making  from  1  to  6% 84 

Number  of  students  making  from  7  to  9% 18 

Answers  to  this  question  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  dictionary  is  not  drawn  upon  very  frequently  for  in- 
information  regarding  grammar,  spelling  and  composition 
or  English.  In  many  instances  the  answers  were  lacking 
in  definiteness.  Information  as  to  how  the  dictionary 
would  aid  in  composition  or  English  was  especially  indefinite 
and  vague. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Have  you  been  instructed 
as  to  the  contents  and  use  of  the  dictionary?"  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained. 

Number  of  students  not  answering 10 

Number  of  students  answering  "no" 73 

Number  of  students  answering  "yes" 42 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion that  those  who  recorded  themselves  as  not  having  been 
taught  the  resources  and  use  of  the  dictionary  made  equally 
as  good  grades  as  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  dic- 
tionary. 

Summarizing  these  results  from  another  point  of  view, 
we  have  the  following: 

Number  of  students  making  below  20% 27 

Number  of  students  making  between  20  and  29% 58 

Number  of  students  making  between  30  and  39% 28 

Number  of  students  making  between  40  and  49% n 

Number  of  students  making  50% 1 

To  one  who  believes  in  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools 
the  results  of  this  test  are  very  disquieting.  The  acquain- 
tance of  these  one  hundred  twenty-five  students  with  the 
dictionary,   as  indicated  by  the  test,  is  not  sufficient  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  an  intelligent  citizen,  in  home-making, 
in  business  pursuits,  in  professional  lines,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  role  of  a  student.  It  is  disappointing  to  see  these 
bright  young  men  and  women,  after  spending  twelve  years 
in  the  public  schools,  come  out  from  them  as  a  finished 
product,  yet  helpless  in  the  presence  of  difficulties  that  in- 
evitably arise  in  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Not  only 
is  the  condition  as  revealed  by  this  test  disappointing  and 
humiliating  but  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  inexcusable. 

The  writer  had  these  one  hundred  twenty-five  students 
in  his  classes  for  six  weeks.  This  gave  an  opportunity 
to  test  their  ability  to  use  the  dictionary  in  working  out 
the  pronunciation,  derivation,  meaning  and  use  of  words 
that  arose  in  regular  class  work.  The  lack  of  knowledge 
as  revealed  by  the  written  test  was  not  only  confirmed 
but  made  more  evident  under  this  practical  test.  It  was 
apparent  that  in  case  of  most  students  the  guide  words 
served  no  purpose  as  aids  in  finding  words.  When  the 
students  met  words  they  could  not  pronounce  they  were 
sent  to  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 
Repeatedly,  under  great  embarrassment,  the  same  stu- 
dents (and  they  were  not  dullards  by  any  means,  but  good 
students)  admitted  their  inability  to  work  out  the  pro- 
nunciation. They  were  not  familiar  with  diacritical  marks, 
and,  furthermore,  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  dictionary  such  as  Guide  to  Pronunciation  and  Key 
Line  to  obtain  help.  In  working  out  derivations  they 
were,  as  a  class,  entirely  helpless.  They  neither  knew 
the  meanings  of  the  abbreviations  nor  did  they  know  where 
to  find  these  abbreviations  and  their  meanings.  A  stand- 
ing assignment  was  to  be  able  to  pronounce  and  give  mean- 
ing of  any  word  called  for  in  the  lessons.  Yet  numbers 
of  these  students  came  to  class  daily  without  having  made 
this  preparation,  showing  conclusively  that  the  habit  of 
consulting  the  dictionary  was  not  established  with  them. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  plain  statement  of 
facts  made  in  this  paper  is  not  set  down  in  a  spirit  of  levity 
or  with  the  thought  of  in  any  way  discrediting  those  who 
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contributed  to  the  study.  The  purpose  is  to  lay  bare  a 
serious  defect  in  our  public  school  work,  hoping  thereby 
to  arouse  those  responsible  for  this  condition  to  a  keener 
sense  of  their  obligations.  The  students  who  wrote  on  this 
test  were  representative  high  school  graduates.  They  had 
not  mastered  the  resources  of  the  dictionary,  nor  learned  how 
to  use  the  dictionary,  nor  formed  the  habit  of  using  the  dic- 
tionary, simply  because  they  had  not  been  required  to  do 
these  things.  These  students  gave  their  attention  while 
in  school,  no  doubt,  to  the  work  assigned  them.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  dictionary 
and  their  inability  to  use  it  in  practical  affairs  must  rest 
upon  their  teachers  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school. 

What,  now,  is  the  remedy  for  this  inexcusable  condition? 
First,  there  should  be  a  supply  of  usable  dictionaries  in 
every  school.  Second,  every  teacher  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  dictionary  in  his  school.  Third,  all  grade 
teachers  and  all  English  teachers  in  the  high  school  should 
give  definite  lessons,  following  a  well-planned  course, 
on  the  contents  and  use  of  the  dictionary.  Fourth,  all 
teachers,  in  whatever  subject  or  grade  of  work,  should 
hold  their  pupils  responsible  for  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing of  all  words  in  their  assignments. 

No  young  man  or  woman  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  dic- 
tionary and  who  does  not  use  it  habitually  can  justly  claim 
a  place  among  the  educated.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  the  most 
useful  information.  It  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  if  properly  used.  It  is  an  essential  to 
a  cultured  and  refined  life.  Hence  no  school  can  afford 
to  send  its  students  out  into  lif  e  unacquainted  with  the  dic- 
tionary and  untrained  in  its  use. 

W.  H.  Sanders 

State  Normal  School 
Lacrosse,  Wisconsin 


VII 
DISCUSSION 
THE   COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVER- 
SITY PROFESSORS 
During  the  year  19 13,  several  cases  of  alleged  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  teaching  in  American  Colleges,  in  the 
general  domain  of  the  political  and  social  sciences,  were 
brought  to  public  attention.     This  led  to  the  introduction 
of  an  identical  resolution  at  the  December,  19 13,  meetings 
of    the    American    Economic    Association,    the    American 
Sociological  Society,   and  the  American   Political  Science 
Association.     The  resolution  as  adopted  was  to  the  effect : 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  constituted  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
present  situation  in  American  educational  institutions  as  to  liberty  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  security  of  tenure  for  teachers  of  Economics 
(Sociology  or  Political  Science). 

That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  similar  committee 
that  may  be  constituted  with  other  societies  in  the  field  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 

The  committees  were  appointed  during  the  spring  of 
1 9 14.  The  representatives  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  were  Professors  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  of 
Columbia,  Chairman;  Richard  T.  Ely  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Frank  A.  Fetter  of  Princeton.  Those  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  were  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Jud- 
son  of  St.  Louis,  Chairman;  J.  Q.  Dealey  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Herbert  Croly  of  New  York.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Sociological  Society  were 
Professors  U.  D.  Weatherly,  Chairman;  James  P.  Lichten- 
berger  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard. 
The  three  committees  met  in  New  York  in  June,  19 14,  and 
decided  to  constitute  a  joint  committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure.  Professor  Seligman  was 
made  chairman  and  Professor  Lichtenberger  secretary  of 
this  joint  committee.     At  the  first  meeting  of  the  joint 
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committee,  it  was  decided  that  while  the  investigation  of 
individual  cases  of  alleged  infringement  of  academic  free- 
dom should  not  be  neglected,  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
committee  was  to  attempt  to  elaborate  some  general 
principles  which  should  guide  the  teaching  profession  as 
well  as  be  of  use  to  the  presidents  and  trustees  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  there 
was  presented  at  the  December,  19 14,  meeting  of  each  of 
the  three  associations,  a  preliminary  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. For  it  had  soon  become  evident  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee in  investigating  several  particular  cases  that  the 
subject  was  so  complex  and  many-sided  that  it  deserved 
a  far  fuller  consideration  from  several  points  of  view  than 
had  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it  in  this  country. 

This  preliminary  report  was  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  three  associations  and  has  also  appeared  as  a  separate 
reprint  under  the  title  Preliminary  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Academic  Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  three  or  four  months  a  large  number  of 
individual  cases  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, among  them  not  only  complaints  of  individual 
professors  against  presidents  or  against  trustees  of  various 
institutions,  but  also  complaints  of  a  president  against  his 
board  of  trustees. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  had  been  constituted  in  the  opening 
days  of  191 5,  with  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  as 
president  and  Professor  Arthur  O.  Love  joy  of  Johns  Hopkins 
as  secretary.  While  the  Association  was  discussing  what 
topics  should  be  taken  up  by  the  council  for  investigation 
during  the  coming  year,  the  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  nine,  who  happened  to  be  present,  suggested  that 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  also  the  general  problems  of 
academic  tenure  and  academic  freedom.  The  motives 
which  impelled  him  to  make  this  suggestion  were  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place  it  was  realized  that  while  the 
teachers  of  political  and  social  science  were  today  primarily 
the  ones  on  the  firing  line,  they  were  by  no  means  the  only 
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ones;  and  that  not  a  few  cases  affecting  the  other  sciences, 
both  the  natural  sciences  and  the  philosophical  sciences, 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time.  A  more  com- 
prehensive body  like  the  new  association  was  obviously 
the  one  best  fitted  to  consider  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
entire  problem.  The  second  consideration  which  was 
responsible  for  the  motion  was  the  hope  that  when  the  new 
and  enlarged  committee  was  formed,  the  joint  committee 
of  nine  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence  and  its 
chairman  be  permitted  to  give  up  the  responsibility  which 
was  weighing  so  heavily  upon  him. 

The  motion  for  the  inclusion  of  this  topic  among  the 
subjects  of  investigation  was  adopted.  A  little  later, 
President  Dewey  decided,  under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  for  this  purpose,  the 
new  committee  of  fifteen  to  include  the  old  joint  com- 
mittee of  nine,  together  with  six  new  members.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  chairman  of  the  old  committee 
was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  new  committee  and  was 
finally,  after  considerable  hesitation,  prevailed  upon  to 
serve  in  that  capacity.  It  soon  became  evdent,  however, 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  new  association  two  members 
of  the  old  joint  committee  were  not  eligible  to  membership, 
not  being  professors.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  con- 
tinue both  committees  for  the  present;  the  old  joint  com- 
mittee of  nine  to  act  with  a  new  committee  of  fifteen  on 
all  those  questions  which  might  seem  to  be  common  to 
both  committees,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  act  separately 
whenever  it  might  seem  wise. 

The  new  members  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  were 
selected  primarily  with  a  view  to  a  wider  geographical  basis 
and  to  a  broader  distribution  of  subjects.  They  include 
Professor  Howard  C.  Warren  of  Princeton,  Charles  A. 
Kofoid  of  California,  Edward  C.  Elliott  of  Wisconsin,  Guy 
Stanton  Ford  of  Minnesota,  Frederick  W.  Padelford  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  Arthur  O.  Love  joy  of  Johns 
Hopkins.  Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam  of  Yale  replaced 
Mr.   Herbert  Croly  as  the  representative  of  the  Political 
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Science  Association.  And  for  the  remainder  of  19 15  at 
least  Professor  Franklin  H.  Gidduye  of  Columbia  has  re- 
placed Professor  Lichtenberger  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society. 

In  the  meantime,  and  before  the  committee  of  fifteen 
had  been  selected,  the  resignation  of  the  eighteen  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Utah  had  occurred.  The 
President  of  the  Association  thought  this  so  important  that 
a  special  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  act  as  a 
subcommittee  on  the  Utah  matter.  This  subcommittee 
was  composed  of  President  Dewey,  Secretary  Love  joy, 
Chairman  Seligman  and  Professors  Fetter,  Warren,  Lichten- 
berger and  Pound.  Secretary  Lovejoy  made  a  personal 
investigation  on  the  spot  and  a  great  mass  of  material  was 
accumulated  in  this  and  other  ways.  After  several  meetings 
of  the  subcommittee,  a  preliminary  statement  of  findings 
was  published  in  the  Nation  of  June  3,  1915,  and  in  Vol.  I, 
No.  24,  of  School  and  Society;  and  the  final  report  of  over 
80  pages  was  published  toward  the  end  of  July. 

In  the  interval,  a  considerable  number  of  other  alleged 
cases  of  infringement  of  academic  freedom  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  of  fifteen.  Two  of  these 
seemed  to  be  of  such  importance  that  they  also  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  committee.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Montana  case,  where  the  President  of  the  University  and 
several  professors  resigned  as  a  result  of  alleged  political 
interference  with  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  and  of  certain  members  of  the  state  government. 
A  subcommittee  of  three  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  has 
been  appointed  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  these 
alleged  charges  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their 
investigation  will  be  completed  by  September  of  1915 
to  be  thereupon  submitted  to  the  full  committee  for 
•consideration.  The  second  important  case  was  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  alleged  that 
Professor  Nearing  had  been  virtually  dismist  because  of 
certain  views  on  economic  questions  which  were  obnoxious 
to  some  of  the  trustees.     The  participation  of  the  com- 
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mittee  in  this  case  has  thus  far  gone  only  to  the  point  of 
addressing  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  university  authorities 
in  order  to  elicit  certain  definite  information. 

A  number  of  other  cases,  individual  in  character,  in- 
cluding that  of  Professor  Brewster  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  alleged  to  have  been  dismist  because  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
of  fifteen,  but  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (August  i) 
no  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  them.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  from  the 
remarkable  multiplication  of  such  cases  in  recent  months, 
both  in  state  universities  and  in  privately  endowed  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  that  a  need  of  some  such  committee 
as  the  present  has  become  painfully  apparent.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  labors  of  both  the  committee  of  fifteen  and 
the  joint  committee  of  nine  may  result  in  a  better  com- 
prehension on  all  sides  of  the  true  principles  underlying  the 
question  of  academic  freedom. 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seugman 

Columbia  University 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

School  Discipline — By  William  Chandler  Bagley.      The  Macmillan  Co. 
1914.     252  p.     $1.00. 

School  discipline,  by  Dr.  William  Chandler  Bagley,  is 
an  attempt  to  present  the  subject  of  school  management  and 
control  in  the  light  of  modern  thought  and  the  most  approved 
pedagogy.  The  author  is  familiar  not  only  with  what 
authorities  have  written  on  this  subject  and  with  such 
investigations  and  tests  as  have  been  made,  but,  being  an 
educator  of  experience,  has  not  overlookt  the  human  fac- 
tors which  operate  in  schoolroom  work. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  analyze  the  causes  which 
produce  an  unruly  school  and  to  show  how  various  problems 
may  be  solved.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  a  vast  number 
of  teachers  by  their  youth  and  inexperience  fail  in  disci- 
pline because  they  lack  in  sympathy,  will-power  or  insight. 
Helpful  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  trans- 
forming an  unruly  school  by  seeking  a  rational  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  and  using  the  school  work  as  means 
to  that  end.  Something  is  said  about  the  use  of  objective 
scales  and  standards  and  the  value  of  having  pupils  com- 
pete with  their  own  records.  The  importance  of  individual 
problems  is  considered  and  the  interest  which  they  should 
evoke  from  pupils.  Affiliated  activities,  such  as  school 
dramatics  and  festivals,  are  discust.  The  excellent  chapter 
on  the  development  of  responsibility  is  illustrated  by  many 
concrete  instances.  The  author  evidently  is  not  prepared 
to  discard  coercive  measures  when  necessary  and  gives 
much  practical  advice  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  subduing 
the  insubordinate.  This  subject  is  continued  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Rewards  and  Penalties.  It  might  appear  that  too 
much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  coercive  measures  were  this 
discussion  not  followed  by  a  thoroly  constructive  treatment 
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of  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment.  It  is  here  seen  that 
both  in  the  home  and  the  school,  as  well  as  in  all  reformatory 
institutions,  methods  of  control  have  changed  and  are 
changing. 

In  spite  of  the  report  of  the  commission  investigating  the 
New  York  schools  advocating  that  the  law  prohibiting 
corporal  punishment  be  rescinded,  the  author  believes  that 
the  day  when  physical  violence  may  be  used  to  any  great 
extent  has  past.  There  is  doubtless  some  loss  in  individual 
cases  but,  considering  the  problem  from  a  broad,  social 
standpoint,  the  gains  more  than  outweigh  the  losses. 

This  attempt  to  elucidate  and  clarify  the  principles  of 
humane  discipline  is  none  too  strong  in  its  appeal  for  the 
sympathetic  and  friendly  attitude.  The  less  thought 
teachers  give  to  methods  of  severity  and  coercion  and  the 
more  they  learn  to  love  their  pupils  and  to  reach  them  by 
kindness,  the  nearer  our  American  schools  will  come  to  the 
high  ideal  desired.  This  volume  should  be  helpful  to  those 
who  are  seeking  wisdom  and  strength  in  this  field  of  moral 
training. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 

Vocational   and   Moral  Guidance — By   Jesse    Buttrick    Davis.      Ginn  & 
Company.     301  p.     $1.25. 

There  is  in  Vocational  and  moral  guidance,  by  Jesse 
Buttrick  Davis,  a  call  to  effort  on  the  part  of  schools  and 
society  in  general  that  is  both  clear  and  imperative.  The 
majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  into  vocations  (used  in  the  broad 
sense)  for  which  they  are  both  unprepared  and  unsuited. 
They  do  not  attain  happiness  and  do  not  give  to  society 
their  best  possible  contributions.  The  colleges  have  kept 
the  secondary  schools  up  to  a  high  standard  but  have  at  the 
same  time  made  them  deficient  in  training  for  life.  There 
is  little  either  of  vocational  training  or  of  vocational  guidance, 
and  yet  the  young  people  are  choosing,  or  rather  drifting 
into  choices.     Even  in  the  simple  choice  between  subjects 
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like  Latin  and  bookkeeping  there  is  taken  a  step  determining 
perhaps  one's  whole  future  life-course. 

The  difficulty  of  guidance  is  not  denied:  the  complexity 
of  human  qualities  and  aptitudes  on  one  hand  and  the 
modern  infinitude  of  occupations  on  the  other.  But  the 
author  makes  an  enlightening  attempt  to  bring  order  out 
of  this  chaos  and  suggests  how  the  youth  may  be  made  to 
study  himself  and  the  vocations  open  before  him  and  take 
one  step  at  a  time  toward  a  wise  choice. 

Success  in  any  occupation  or  profession  depends  first  of 
all  upon  character;  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Char- 
acter is  formed  for  the  most  part  while  in  school.  And  yet 
there  has  been  for  generations  a  decrease  in  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  given  in  schools.  This  deficiency  must 
in  some  way  be  made  good  or  disaster  is  ahead. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  book  is  probably  the  clear  and 
practical  suggestions  for  the  attainment  of  both  these  ends 
by  a  combination  of  vocational  with  moral  guidance.  The 
reason  is  sound.  The  opportunity  for  service  furnishes  the 
best  basis,  at  least  non-theological  basis,  for  the  formation 
of  sound  character,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the 
noblest  and  most  satisfactory  aim  for  guidance  in  choosing 
a  vocation.  Much  depends  upon  the  teacher  or  vocational 
guidance  expert  and  they  must  be  rightly  chosen  with  these 
things  in  mind.  But  methods  are  important,  and  the 
author  is  convinced  that  the  best  opportunity  within  the 
school  is  offered  in  the  English  course.  Detailed  sugges- 
tions and  reports  of  experiments  are  given.  These  show 
that  thruout  the  English  course  the  boys  and  girls  can  be 
guided  to  realize  their  duties  to  society  thru  their  chosen 
vocations,  to  discover  their  weaknesses  and  strong  points 
and  to  improve  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  future 
work,  to  choose  first  the  direction  their  training  should 
take,  and  later  on  thru  a  careful  study  the  profession  or 
occupation  in  which  they  can  best  realize  their  capabilities 
and  their  greatest  opportunity  for  accomplishment  and 
service.     All  honest  forms  of  labor  are  dignified  in  this 
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study  and  such  a  course  proves  of  interest  and  cultural 
value  and  training  value  second  to  none. 

H.  B.  Graybiu, 

Canton  Christian  College 


A  study  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Bureau  of  Education.     127  +  4  pp. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  done  a  real  service  in  pub- 
lishing these  two  studies  from  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion. There  is  no  section  of  the  country  in  which  public 
education  has  been  developed  more  systematically  or  sup- 
ported more  generously.  The  North  Central  Association 
has  to  its  credit  a  great  accomplishment  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  secondary  and  higher  education  in  its  territory,  a 
territory  which  stretches  from  Ohio  to  Montana  and  from 
North  Dakota  to  Oklahoma.  It  has  set  high  standards 
for  its  secondary  schools  and  its  inspectors  have  encour- 
aged and  stimulated  improvement  with  vigor  and  intelli- 
gence. It  was  the  first  of  the  territorial  associations  to 
undertake  the  rating  of  the  colleges  with  which  it  had  to  do. 

The  first  of  the  two  studies,  by  Professor  Judd,  is  a  re- 
port on  these  colleges.  It  enumerates  the  standards  of 
accrediting  colleges  and  universities,  and  recites  the  results 
of  a  detailed  statistical  inquiry  regarding  the  matters 
which  are  a  condition  and  an  index  of  effective  college 
work.     A  few  of  the  results  call  for  especial  mention. 

In  the  matter  of  admissions  there  is  a  tendency  for  specific 
requirements  to  be  relaxed  but  for  more  rigid  adherence 
to  announced  requirements — an  excellent  tendency  if  the 
relaxation  still  provides  that  college  preparation  shall  in- 
clude consecutive  work  in  solid  subjects  and  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  requirements  is  not  purely  mechanical. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  one  practise  on  the  part  of 
many  institutions  in  this  association  which  must  nullify 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  association's  work,  the 
practise,  namely,  of  accepting  schools  which  are  not  on 
the  approved  list  of  the  association.  The  policy  of  the 
New  England  Certificating  Board  in  requiring  that  its 
members   abide   by   the   Board's   decisions   regarding   the 
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acceptability  of  schools  would  seem  to  be  the  only  sound 
policy. 

The  proportion  of  new  students  to  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  colleges  of  the  Association  is  in  many  cases 
surprizingly  high.  In  14  out  of  69  institutions  it  was  above 
50  per  cent.  As  the  report  suggests,  some  of  these  colleges 
might  well  confine  themselves  to  two  years  of  college  work — 
and  perhaps  accredit  high  schools  a  little  less  generously. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  elim- 
inate other  degrees  and  to  award  the  bachelor  of  arts  for 
all  kinds  of  courses. 

Other  points  of  special  interest  relate  to  size  of  college 
classes,  proportion  of  faculty  to  students,  salaries,  hours 
of  teaching,  training  of  the  faculty.  The  list  of  approved 
colleges  of  the  Association  for  the  year  19 14  is  included. 

The  second  and  more  extensive  part  of  the  study  has  to 
do  with  high  schools.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  S. 
Counts.  It  is  based  upon  most  elaborate  reports  furnished 
by  the  principals  of  1000  high  schools  of  the  Association. 
''The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  present  a  body  of  ma- 
terial to  those  interested  in  secondary  education,  which 
will  enable  them  to  get  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  work  being  done  by  a  selected  group  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  Middle  West."  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  almost  overwhelmingly. 

The  schools  are  grouped  according  to  size,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  located  and 
by  states.  The  facts  regarding  the  following  questions, 
among  others,  are  clearly  presented:  The  distribution  of 
student  enrolment  thru  the  four  high  school  years, 
size  of  classes,  number  of  students  per  teacher,  training 
and  experience  of  teachers,  salaries  of  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents,  the  teaching  done  by  each,  the  length 
of  the  school  year  and  school  day,  requirements  for 
graduation,  equipment,  apparatus,  libraries  and  course  of 
study.  Much  information  regarding  the  teaching  staff  is 
not  yet  ready  for  publication. 

Among  the  most  striking  facts  we  may  note  the  follow- 
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ing:  tho  one  school  of  the  thousand  reports  no  English 
and  eleven  others  report  less  than  three  units,  English  still 
leads  all  other  subjects  in  the  high  school.  13 .  i  per  cent 
of  all  the  work  given  in  the  schools  of  the  Association  are 
in  this  subject  while  Latin,  dead  and  dying  Latin,  is  second 
with  1 1 . 5  per  cent  in  this  progressive  Middle  West.  Com- 
mercial subjects  find  their  greatest  vogue  in  Michigan, 
North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  and  in  populations  of  from 
15,000  to  50,000. 

A  point  of  interest  to  colleges  which  admit  on  certificates 
is  the  fact  that  from  the  333  schools  reporting,  while  50 
per  cent  or  a  little  more  of  their  students  who  went  to  col- 
lege were  from  the  highest  third  of  the  class,  nearly  50 
per  cent  were  from  the  lower  two  thirds. 

The  data  regarding  grading  shows  that  actual  numerical 
grades  are  by  themselves  even  more  worthless  than  we 
should  have  supposed.  The  average  of  the  highest  ranking 
student  in  one  school  may  be  lower  than  the  average  of 
the  lowest  ranking  student  in  another,  both  schools  being 
in  the  selected  group. 

Space  does  not  permit  further  comment.  The  reader 
may  be  sure,  however,  of  finding  in  the  report  most  inter- 
esting information  regarding  almost  any  point  relating  to 
secondary  education. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  City  of  New  York  brought  out  as  part 
of  its  literature  a  very  good  Historical  guide  to  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  book  is  well  arranged  and  excellently 
illustrated.  A  large  part  of  the  present  population  of  New 
York  would  obtain  a  great  deal  of  hitherto  unsuspected 
knowledge  by  making  use  of  it.  (New  York:  City 
History  Club.     1914.     421  p.     $1.00.) 

The  distinguished  historian  of  the  universities  of  the  middle 
ages,  Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  came 
to  Stanford  University  something  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
deliver   the   Raymond   F.   West   Memorial   Lectures.     He 
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took  as  his  topic  Is  conscience  an  emotion?  and  the  lectures 
are  now  printed  in  a  volume  with  that  title.  Dr.  Rashdall's 
treatment  of  the  fundamental  ethical  concepts  and  the 
fundamental  ethical  point  of  view  is  in  high  degree  stimu- 
lating and  in  some  respects  novel.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1914.     199  p.     $1.00.) 

A  well-known  man  of  affairs,  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
of  New  York,  has  made  in  his  Artificial  waterways  of  the 
world  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  popular  literature  of 
canals  and  their  place  in  the  world's  system  of  transporta- 
tion. His  book  deals  with  the  chief  canals  and  canal  sys- 
tems of  the  world,  but  gives  the  largest  share  of  attention 
to  the  canal  system  of  New  York  and  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
(New   York:     The    Macmillan    Company.     1914.     172    p. 

$1.25.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  a  new  edition  in  a  single  small  volume 
of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach's  striking  essay  entitled  The 
Bible  and  modern  life.  We  commend  this  treatment,  by  a 
man  of  affairs  and  a  lawyer  who  is  also  a  man  of  letters, 
of  the  greatest  literary  work  in  the  world  to  those  whose 
eyes  have  been  closed  to  its  significance,  either  by  lack  of 
education  or  by  that  form  of  congenital  narrowness  which 
with  some  persons  serves  as  a  substitute  for  broad-minded- 
ness. (New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  1914.  138  p. 
75C.) 

Mr.  John  Haynes  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Boston, 
in  his  essay  entitled  Economics  in  secondary  schools,  offers 
a  sympathetic  and  helpful  treatment  of  his  subject  that 
secondary  school  teachers  will  do  well  to  heed.  It  would 
easily  be  possible  to  overdo  the  teaching  of  economics  in 
secondary  schools  and  Mr.  Haynes  overdoes  it  very  much 
in  his  outline  of  a  suggested  course  of  study.  The  second- 
ary school  is  not  the  place  for  the  development  of  economics 
beyond  the  explanation  of  its  fundamental  concepts  and 
some  of  its  simpler  and  more  easily  apprehended  phenomena. 
(Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1914.     90  p.    60c.) 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  has  put  together  within  a  small 
compass  what  is  in  substance  a  digest  of  his  practical  edu- 
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cational  philosophy  and  entitles  it  Handbook  of  practice 
for  teachers.  It  will  be  found  a  good  manual  to  follow,  as 
well  as  a  good  collection  of  material  to  discuss.  (New 
York:     The  Macmillan  Company.     1914.     141  p.     60c.) 

An  agreeable  and  helpful  textbook  for  students  of  German 
literature  is  Dr.  A.  W.  Porterfield's  Outline  of  German 
romanticism.  His  treatment  includes  not  only  the  better 
known  but  also  the  lesser  members  of  the  so-called  Romantic 
Group.  The  mastery  of  this  book  will  give  to  the  student 
a  really  first-rate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  controlling  move- 
ments of  the  modern  literature  of  continental  Europe. 
(Boston:     Ginn  &  Company.     1914.     263  p.     $1.00.) 

Edward  G.  Cox  has  translated  from  the  Danish  Steen- 
strup's  very  complete  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the 
Medieval  popular  ballad.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1914.     265  p.     $1.75) 

Just  now  when  so  many  Americans  are  reading  European 
history  with  a  view  to  an  understanding  of  the  war  and 
conditions  which  have  led  to  it,  one  may  safely  predict 
a  cordial  welcome  for  The  Hapsburg  monarchy,  by  Henry 
W.  Steed.  The  author  lived  for  more  than  a  decade  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  writes  with  full  information,  ac- 
companied by  an  agreeable  style.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1914.     304  p.     $2.50.) 

Professor  Robert  McElroy,  of  Princeton,  goes  over  the 
history  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Oregon  question 
in  his  Winning  of  the  far  west.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     1914.     384  p.     $2.50.) 

One  would  not  ordinarily  think  of  turning  to  a  young 
scholar  from  China  for  a  sympathetic  and  scholarly  treat- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  in  his 
book  entitled  Finances  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Yin 
Ch'U  Ma  has  performed  a  service  that  no  American  scholar 
has  as  yet  attempted  to  equal.  Both  students  of  finance 
and  students  of  New  York  generally  will  find  here  a  lucid 
and  informing  method  of  handling  a  difficult  subject. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1914.  312  p. 
$2.50.) 
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Augustus  De  Morgan's  writings  on  Newton  are  scattered 
and  difficult  to  obtain  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  per- 
manent value.  We  are  particularly  glad,  therefore,  to 
welcome  a  collection  of  De  Morgan's  essays  on  The  life 
and  work  of  Newton,  edited  by  Mr.  Philip  E.  Jourdain  of 
Cambridge.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    1914.     198  p.     $1.25.) 

The  work  of  Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
in  psychology  and  its  borderland  is  very  well  known.  There 
will  be  many  scholars  who  will  wish  to  read  and  to  possess 
Dr.  Mach's  Analysis  of  sensations  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  appears  in  the  fifth  German  edition  with  much  new 
material.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    1914.     380  p.     $1.50.) 

An  indispensable  reference  book  for  university  adminis- 
trators and  officers  is  W.  H.  Dawson's  Year  book  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  Empire  which  contains  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  (London:  Herbert  Jankins.  1914.  606  p.  7s. 
6d.) 

Sometimes  a  doctor's  dissertation  is  of  value  to  others 
besides  the  writer.  This  is  distinctly  true  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
B.  Kendrick's  Journal  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Reconstruction.  Dr.  Kendrick  makes  available  to  students 
of  American  history  and  constitutional  law  a  document  of 
the  first  importance.  This  document  is  the  Journal  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruction  designated 
by  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  which  sat  from  1865-1867. 
Students  of  American  history  and  politics  will  be  very 
eager  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  this  genuine  con- 
tribution to  knowledge.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.     1914.     414  p.     $2.50.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  English  Historical  Association 
is  issuing  in  cheap  and  readily  accessible  form  important 
documents  illustrative  of  English  history.  Six  constitutional 
documents  of  the  first  importance  have  thus  far  been  issued. 
These  are  The  Coronation  Charter  of  Henry  First,  trans- 
lated  from   the   Latin;    Magna   Charta,    translated;    The 
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Petition  of  Right ;  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  the  Bill  of  Rights ;. 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Each  of  these  documents, 
well  printed  on  stout  paper  may  be  had  for  id.  and  packages 
of  100  copies  of  any  document  will  be  sent  post  free  for 
4s.  We  should  think  that  many  American  schools  and 
colleges  would  want  to  secure  these  documents  in  consid- 
erable number  for  teaching  purposes.  (London :  G.  Bell  & 
Sons.     19 14.) 

Literature  for  children  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Or- 
ton  Lowe,  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  another 
book  about  books.  The  selections  of  verse  which  it  con- 
tains are  interesting  and  the  writer's  own  critical  material 
is  helpful  and  suggestive.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1914.     298  p.     90  c.) 

No  book  of  stories  by  Mr.  Bardeen  can  possibly  fail  to 
reveal  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  given 
him  his  unique  place  in  our  American  educational  life  and 
literature.  The  six  stories  brought  together  in  The  girl 
from  Girton  are  all  characteristic  of  their  author.  Each 
one  has  in  it  some  touch  which  reveals  once  more  his  deep 
and  shrewd  insight  into  human  life  and  his  full  knowledge 
of  the  practical  problems  which  the  work  of  a  teacher 
constantly  presents.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  1914. 
235  +  xxxii   p.) 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  added  to  its  excellent 
collection  of  verse  and  essays  The  Oxford  book  of  American 
essays,  the  essays  having  been  chosen  and  an  introduction 
to  the  book  provided  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of 
Columbia  University.  The  collection  begins  with  three 
essays  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  includes  essays  by  twelve 
Americans  yet  living.  The  collection  exhibits  in  most 
satisfactory  completeness  the  range  of  American  literary 
activity  in  the  field  of  the  essay  and  it  exhibits  as  well  the 
movement  of  American  thought  over  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  19 14. 
508  p.     $1.25.) 

We  welcome  a  new  edition,  the  sixth  we  are  glad  to  say, 
of  the  Manual   of  Egyptian   archaeology  by   Professor   G... 
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Maspero  of  the  College  de  France.  There  has  been  no  time 
since  this  book  first  appeared  that  the  student  of  Egyptian 
history  and  art,  or  the  traveler  in  Egypt  could  dispense 
with  it.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1914.  385  p. 
$1.00.) 

Another  fruit  of  similar  study  in  a  different  field  is 
The  financial  history  of  New  York  State  by  Don  C.  Sowers 
of  the  University  of  Oregon.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
thoro  piece  of  work.  (New  York:  Columbia  University. 
1914.     346  p.     $2.50.) 

A  really  capital  little  book  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
spoiled  by  the  last  four  items  included  in  it,  is  Selected 
English  letters,  edited  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover.  One  does  not  know  whether  to  admire 
most  the  vigorous  and  direct  blows  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
on  the  heads  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Pherson,  or  the  logical  precision  and  conclusiveness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  famous  letter  to  Horace  Greeley. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     1914.     115  p.     25c.) 

A  book  which  turns  one's  thoughts  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  happiness  is  The  backward  child  by  Barbara  S. 
Morgan.  This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  attempt  to 
draw  practical  conclusions  as  to  the  treatment  of  backward 
and  deficient  children  from  a  study  of  very  many  cases  in 
New  York  public  schools.  The  writer  has  in  mind  not 
those  children  who  are  so  deficient  as  to  require  separate 
institutional  treatment,  but  those  who,  in  close  association 
with  thoroly  normal  children,  require  particular  attention 
because  of  backwardness  in  some  respects.  The  book  is  a 
wise  and  a  helpful  one.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1914.     263  p.     $1.25.) 

A  new  type  of  book  which  appeals  very  strongly  to  us  is 
entitled  Selections  of  Latin  verse,  edited  by  the  instructors 
in  Latin  in  Williams  College.  It  is  a  capital  and  very  repre- 
sentative selection  of  the  best  Latin  poetry  of  all  periods 
and  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  better  reading  for  the  college 
freshman.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1914. 
134  P-     75  c.) 
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Another  volume  in  the  same  series  entitled  Rural  life  and 
education  by  Professor  Cubberley,  also  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, is  a  practical  and  detailed  study  of  rural  conditions 
as  they  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  United  States,  in  so  far 
as  these  affect  school  administration  and  instruction.  We 
do  not  think  so  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject 
has  been  brought  together  in  any  other  volume.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.      1914.     367  p.     $1.50.) 

We  are  not  so  well  imprest  with  the  third  volume  in  the 
same  series  which  is  The  evolution  in  the  educational  ideal 
by  Mabel  I.  Bmerson  of  the  George  Bancroft  School, 
Boston.  This  work  has  been  better  done  before  and  the 
writer's  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  education  is  not 
impressive.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914. 
185  p.     $1.00.) 

Book  after  book  continues  to  come  from  the  press  dealing 
with  matters  of  health  and  hygiene  in  school.  The  latest, 
entitled  The  medical  inspection  of  girls  in  secondary  schools 
by  Miss  Catherine  Chisolm  of  the  Manchester  High  School 
for  Girls,  is  characteristically  British  in  its  frankness  and 
definiteness.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
1914.     208  p.     $1.10.) 

There  is  no  accomplishment  so  useful  to  the  elementary 
school  teacher  as  the  capacity  to  tell  an  interesting  story 
that  has  concealed  about  it  either  a  genuine  moral  lesson 
or  a  stimulus  to  fine  feeling.  Some  material  for  this  pur- 
pose that  is  uneven,  but  on  the  whole  commendable  is  to  be 
found  in  The  teacher's  story  teller's  book  by  Alice  O'Grady 
and  Frances  E.  Throop.  (Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  Com- 
pany.    1914.     352  p.     $1.00.) 

To  the  well-known  Heroes  of  the  Nations  series,  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  a  generation,  there  has  just  been 
added  a  volume  on  Cavour  by  Pietro  Orsi  of  the  University 
of  Padua.  The  story  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  career 
and  that  of  the  making  of  modern  Italy  are  excellently 
told.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  19 14.  385  p. 
$1.50.) 
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Food,  what  it  is  and  does,  by  Edith  Greer,  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  in  vocational 
schools.     (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1 915.    251  p.     $1.00.) 

The  best  English  textbooks  differ  quite  sharply  from  those 
that  have  high  reputation  in  America,  but  frequently  the 
English  book  seems  better  ordered  and  more  carefully 
thought  out  than  its  American  rival.  With  all  the  wealth 
of  American  textbooks  in  chemistry  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  book  of  its  kind  than  Advanced  organic 
chemistry,  by  P.  W.  Oscroft,  Senior  Science  Master  at 
Uppingham    School.     (London:  G.    Bell    &    Sons.     1915. 

504  P-) 

Turning  from  history  to  literature  we  come  upon  a  really 
charming  volume  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Gayley  of  the 
University  of  California  entitled  Beaumont  the  dramatist. 
This  is  a  book  of  genuine  and  scholarly  interpretation  and 
we  welcome  it  the  more  cordially  because  of  the  mass  of 
superficial  writing  that  is  being  prest  upon  the  public  in 
various  departments  of  literature.  (New  York:  The 
Century  Company.     1914.     445  p.     $2.00.) 

The  perennial  subject  of  freshman  English  is  exceptionally 
well  treated  in  a  manual  entitled  Freshman  English  by  T. 
B.  Young  and  Assistant  Professor  Carl  Young  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  any 
better  book  in  this  already  well-ploughed  field.  (New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Company.     1914.     679  p.     $1.25.) 

Assistant  Professor  Blout  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  in  her  volume  entitled  Intensive  studies  in  American 
literature  has  made  a  book  which  is  intended  to  cause 
teachers  in  American  literature  to  dig  a  little  bit  and  to  get 
behind  the  language  to  find  the  thought  and  the  meaning 
of  the  various  illusions.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1914.     331  p.     $1.10.) 

A  book  of  exceptional  importance,  both  because  of  its 
content  and  its  purpose,  is  Miss  Winifred  Holt's  A  beacon 
for  the  blind.  Under  this  title  Miss  Holt  has  written  an 
attractive  and  illuminating  life  of  the  late  Henry  Fawcett, 
well  known  both  as  professor  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
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bridge  and  as  Postmaster  General  of  England.  The  story 
of  Fawcett's  intellectual  development  and  varied  activi- 
ties, despite  his  blindness,  is  told  with  tender  sympathy. 
What  man  has  done  man  can  do,  and  with  this  story  of 
Fawcett's  career  before  him,  no  one  condemned  to  blind- 
ness need  despair  of  reaching  even  distinction.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     343  p.     $2.50.) 

The  volume  in  the  American  College  and  University 
series  on  Harvard  is  written  by  the  late  John  Hays  Gardiner, 
whose  sadly  early  death  took  place  before  its  publication. 
The  book  is  not  so  attractively  written  as  the  previous 
volumes  on  Columbia  and  Princeton  in  the  same  series, 
nor  will  it  appeal  to  so  wide  an  audience.  The  story  of 
Harvard's  growth  and  development  is  well  and  clearly  told, 
but  the  book  suffers  from  a  certain  provincial  narrowness 
of  view  which  is  not  found  in  Dean  Keppel's  discussion  of 
Columbia  or  in  Professor  Collins'  treatment  of  the  history 
of  Princeton.  The  famous  picture  of  the  five  presidents 
serves  as  an  attractive  preface  to  the  book.  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press.     1914.     330  p.     $1.50.) 

A  strikingly  interesting  book,  very  readable  and  abound- 
ing in  helpful  and  well-ordered  information  is  a  translation 
by  Mr.  K.  W.  Barlow  of  Berget's  The  earth,  its  life  and 
death.  The  whole  story  of  the  earth  is  told  here  in  outline 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author's  authoritative 
position,  with  full  command  of  the  latest  knowledge  in  the 
fields  of  celestial  mechanics,  astronomy  and  geology.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1915.     370  p.     $1.75.) 

Students  of  Greek  archaeology  will  welcome  the  well- 
printed  and  delightful  volume  entitled  Aegean  archaeology, 
by  H.  R.  Hall,  which  has  just  come  from  the  press.  For 
the  use  of  the  general  student  we  know  of  no  introduction 
to  the  archaeology  of  pre-historic  Greece  that  is  at  once  so 
helpful  and  so  accurate.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1915.     270  p.     $3.75.) 

There  are  some  good  and  suggestive  things  and  some  that 
are  not  so  good,  set  forth  in  The  modern  city  and  its  problems, 
by  Frederick  C.   Howe.     The  author  has  a  rather  naive 
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faith  in  machinery  for  effecting  social  and  political  reforms, 
but  he  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  heading  in  the  right 
direction.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1914. 
390  p.     $1.50.) 

The  events  of  the  European  war  give  special  timeliness 
to  a  thoroly  interesting  and  scholarly  treatment  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  by  Miss  Ruth  Putnam.  She  begins  with  the 
time  of  Caesar  and  treats  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
much-fought-for  provinces  down  to  the  time  of  the  Franco  - 
Prussian  war.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1914. 
208  p.     $1.25.) 

The  amazing  exhibition  of  strength  and  self-control 
shown  by  France  in  the  present  war  has  sent  not  a  few  re- 
flective students  to  the  books  to  find  out  what  has  happened 
so  to  change  a  people  ordinarily  regarded  as  frivolous  and 
volatile.  To  such  seekers  after  light  we  commend  France 
herself  again,  by  Ernest  Dimnet.  This  book  is  written  in 
English  and  for  English-speaking  readers.  It  is  not  a  col- 
lection of  separate  studies  in  French  history  and  culture, 
but  an  attempt  at  a  complete  analysis  of  the  forces  that 
have  combined  to  make  France  what  it  is.  The  result  is  a 
most  illuminating  volume.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1914.     399  p.     $2.50.) 

Fear  and  conventionality,  by  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  is 
the  best  and  most  convincing  of  her  books.  She  combines 
unusual  scholarship  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  individual  and  collective  conduct. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1914.     238  p.     $1.50.) 

Dr.  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler  has  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  student  and  critic  of  English  literature.  Aspects 
of  modern  drama  is  a  peculiarly  good  piece  of  work.  His 
insight  into  the  meaning  and  methods  of  the  work  of  the 
chief  modern  dramatists  is  quite  extraordinary.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1914.     494  p.     $2.00.) 

In  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  books  to  be  used 
by  college  students  in  connection  with  their  work  in  English 
is  College  readings  in  English  prose,  selected  and  edited  by 
Professor  Franklin  W.  Scott  and  Mr.  Jacob  Zeitlein,  of  the 
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University  of  Illinois.  Many  of  the  selections  are  excellent, 
but  it  is  rather  trying  to  find  John  Henry  Newman  and  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  rubbing  elbows  with  articles  from 
Popular  Mechanics,  The  Outlook,  and  Engineering  Record. 
This  seems  to  us  to  indicate  a  tendency  that  is  quite  too 
modern  to  be  useful.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1914.     654  p.     $1.75.) 

The  many  women  who  are  now  making  their  own  living, 
either  by  choice  or  by  necessity,  will  find  helpful  information 
in  the  little  book  entitled  Everyday  business  for  women, 
by  Miss  Mary  A.  Wilbur.  There  are  chapters  on  banking 
and  exchange,  on  contracts,  on  simple  bookkeeping,  on  the 
use  and  transference  of  property  and  other  similar  subjects. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1915.  275  p.  80 
cents.) 

America  in  ferment  is  the  title  of  a  more  or  less  informing 
book  by  Professor  Paul  L.  Haworth.  The  author  has  read 
widely  and  sympathetically  in  the  current  economic  and 
political  history  of  the  United  States,  but  he  shares  a  good 
many  of  the  present  illusions  which  are  bound  up  with  well- 
worn  formulas  about  plutocracy,  social  justice  and  the  rest 
of  the  jargon  of  those  who  have  been  so  much  before  the 
public  during  the  past  decade.  There  is  very  little  construc- 
tive thinking  revealed  in  the  book.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs, 
Merrill  &  Company.     477  p.     $1.00.) 

A  very  useful  description  of  one  of  the  really  significant 
movements  in  American  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume 
entitled  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America,  by  Professor  Henry 
J.  Ford,  of  Princeton.  He  traces  the  movement  of  migra- 
tion from  Ulster  to  the  New  World  and  then  follows  the 
development  of  the  Scotch-Irish  influence  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  book  is  admirable  and 
abounding  in  well-ordered  and  well-presented  information. 
(Princeton:  The  University  Press.     1915.     606  p.    $2.00.) 

The  third  volume  in  the  important  series  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  Social  Hygiene  is  European  police 
systems,  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  of  New  York.  It  is  an 
elaborate,  and,  we  believe,  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
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organization  and  operation  of  the  police  force  in  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe.  (New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    1915.     442  p.  $1.30.) 

The  biologists  are  almost  without  exception  focussing 
their  attention  on  problems  of  heredity.  Professor  Edwin 
G.  Conklin,  of  Princeton,  has  offered  his  contribution  in 
the  printed  record  of  his  Harris  Lectures,  delivered  at 
Northwestern  University  in  19 14.  The  volume  is  entitled, 
Heredity  and  environment  in  the  development  of  men.  It 
is  exceedingly  well  done  and  amply  illustrated.  (Princeton 
University  Press.     1915.     532  p.     $2.00.) 

An  interesting  study  that  will  be  useful  to  the  student  of 
American  history  and  of  comparative  politics  is  The  political 
science  of  John  Adams,  by  Correa  M.  Walsh.  Most  of  the 
material  dealt  with  is  not  widely  known  and  the  book  will 
be  welcomed  by  students  of  government.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1915.     374  P-     $2.25.) 

A  really  charming  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  subject 
that  is  attracting  increasing  attention  in  America  is  The 
art  of  landscape  architecture,  by  Samuel  Parsons.  The  reader 
or  student  will  find  here  an  ample  and  satisfactory  treatment 
of  the  many  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
laying  out  of  a  park  or  a  country  estate.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1915.     348  p.     $3.50.) 

A  very  elaborate  and  careful  book  on  accounting  is  Ac- 
counts: their  construction  and  interpretation,  by  Assistant 
Professor  William  Cole  of  Harvard.  The  book  covers 
pretty  nearly  every  phase  of  its  subject.  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     445  p.     $2.25.) 

In  a  volume  entitled  Ancient  civilization,  Roscoe  L. 
Ashley,  of  Pasadena,  California,  has  made  a  textbook  for 
secondary  schools  that  contains  an  unusual  number  of 
admirable  and  well-chosen  illustrations.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     363  p.     $1.20.) 

For  teachers  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  book  on 
its  subject  than  Educational  psychology:  briefer  course, 
by  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.    Professor  Thorndike  has  established  his  reputation 
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not  only  as  a  careful  scholar,  but  as  an  effective  and  in- 
spiring teacher.  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.     1914.     442  p.     $2.00.) 

Problems  of  community  life,  by  Seba  Eldridge,  is  a  sort 
of  syllabus  which  may  or  may  not  be  helpful  according  as 
it  is  used.  We  notice  a  pretty  serious  confusion  of  thought 
on  page  157,  due  to  identifying  the  state  with  the  govern- 
ment. (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  180 
p.     $1.00.) 

A  really  first-rate  book  for  beginners  in  Latin  is  Via 
Romana,  by  Vice-Principal  Frank  Granger,  of  University 
College,  Nottingham.  The  student  who  is  led  into  the 
Latin  language  and  Latin  literature  by  this  road  ought  to 
be  able  to  read  Latin  easily  and  even  to  speak  it  within  a 
reasonably  short  time.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1915. 
132  p.     is.  6d.) 

When  the  young  student  has  completed  Via  Romana  he 
might  well  proceed  with  De  ducibus,  being  selections  from 
Cornelius  Nepos,  carefully  edited  by  W.  G.  Butler,  of 
Christ's  Hospital.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914.  124  p. 
is.  6d.) 

An  unusual  book  that  ought  to  find  many  readers  is  Geo- 
graphical influences  in  Old  Testament  masterpieces,  by 
Laura  H.  Wild,  of  Lake  Erie  School.  The  student  of  Old 
Testament  literature  will  gain  not  only  satisfaction,  but 
delight  from  using  this  book.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1915.     182  p.     $1.00.) 


IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Salaries  at  the  A  new  salary  schedule  adopted  by  the 
University  of  State  Board  of  Education  of  Oklahoma  on 

Oklahoma  May  25,    1915,   upon  the  recommendation 

of  Dr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  President  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  shows  a  much-improved  condition  for  members 
of  the  faculty  of  that  young  and  growing  institution.  This 
provision  establishes  the  following  schedule  of  salaries: 

Assistants,  $700  to  $900. 

Instructors,  $1000  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  to  a 
maximum  of  $1300. 

Assistant  professors,  $1400  with  an  annual  increase  of 
$100  to  a  maximum  of  $1700. 

Associate  professors,  and  professors  not  heads  of  depart- 
ments, $1800  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  to  a  maximum 
of  $2100. 

Professors  who  are  heads  of  departments,  $1800  with  an 
annual  increase  of  $100  to  a  maximum  of  $2500. 

Vice-president  and  deans,  $300  per  year  in  addition  to 
their  scheduled  salary  as  professors. 

This  schedule,  in  conjunction  with  the  provision  for  per- 
manent tenure  which  applies  to  all  members  of  the  faculty 
above  the  rank  of  instructor,  will  have  a  marked  effect 
in  making  stable  the  conditions  of  employment  at  this 
institution.  The  faculty,  exclusive  of  the  teachers  in  the 
clinical  department  of  the  Medical  School,  now  numbers 
90. 

The  obvious  comment  on  this  action  is  that  while  the 
salaries  provided  for  instructors  are  adequate,  those  for 
assistant  professors  and  associate  professors  are  both  too  low, 
while  those  for  professors  are  much  too  low.  This  schedule 
illustrates  a  favorite  American  vice,  which  is  to  overpay  the 
men  and  women  at  the  bottom  and  to  underpay  the  men 
and  women  at  the  top. 
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Oxford's  part  The    correspondent    of    the    London    Times 

in  the  war  at   Qxfor(j   University   has   furnished   that 

newspaper  with  an  interesting  account  of  Oxford's  part 
in  the  great  war,  based  upon  a  volume  recently  issued  by 
the  university.  This  volume,  unprecedented  in  Oxford's 
800  years  of  history,  is  entitled  Oxford's  roll  of  service  and 
is  edited  by  Assistant  Registrar  Craig.  Mr.  Craig  is  a 
most  active  member  of  the  Military  Delegacy,  and  for 
him  the  task  has  been  a  labor  of  love  as  well  as  of  science. 

The  Vice- Chancellor,  who  last  August  was  called  on  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
nominating  candidates  for  commissions,  and  who  has 
himself  narrated  how  he  sat  de  die  in  diem  for  several 
weeks,  passing  in  review  scores  every  day,  has  given  much 
assistance  in  the  compilation,  and  also  contributes  a  fore- 
word. 

Several  partial  lists  have  appeared  before.  Last  autumn 
the  Oxford  Magazine  published  one  covering  a  limited  period, 
and  two  or  three  colleges  have  made  up  pretty  complete 
lists  of  their  own  members.  But  this,  which  contains  some 
8,000  names,  is  the  first  full  and  official  list  for  the  whole 
university.  Even  now,  of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive. Every  day  sees  new  names  being  added.  Some 
men  come  home  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  serve ;  others, 
who  have  been  prevented  by  ties  not  severable  at  a  moment's 
notice,  have  now  disengaged  themselves  and  come  for- 
ward. 

The  list,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  an  intensely  interesting 
one,  and  representative  of  a  very  important  and  notable 
class,  a  large  part  of  the  intellectual  elite  of  the  nation. 
The  men  come,  as  the  Vice- Chancellor  says,  "from  all 
classes  in  the  State  and  from  all  colleges."  "Every  society 
in  Oxford  has  given  of  its  best  in  learning,  in  athletics,  in 
social  gifts,  and  all  the  varieties  of  Oxford  men.  Common- 
ers, exhibitioners,  scholars,  Fellows  (he  might  have  added 
professors,  readers  and  tutors,  lecturers  and  demonstrators, 
chaplains  and  Bible  clerks),  will  be  found  among  them." 
The  result  has,  as  he  notes,  a  peculiar  interest.     It  is  largely 
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"a  civilian  army,"  drawn,  that  is,  from  those  who  had 
intended  to  follow  other  professions,  and  hope  still  to  re- 
turn to  pursue  them.  If  some  in  England  who  are  fit  have 
selfishly  held  back,  he  adds,  "there  are  very  few  indeed, 
if  any,  of  these  in  the  university." 

Their  names  are  arranged,  of  course,  under  the  different 
colleges  and  academic  societies  to  which  they  belong — 21 
colleges,  two  halls,  and  the  non-collegiate  body.  As  to 
the  contingents  from  the  various  colleges,  Christ  Church 
and  New  College,  the  two  largest,  come  first  with  880  and 
780,  respectively.  Magdalen,  a  much  smaller  college,  is 
third  with  670,  then  Balliol  550,  Trinity  510,  University 
452,  Keble  425,  Oriel  413,  Brasenose  400.  New  College 
has  so  far  lost  the  most — -40,  Christ  Church  34,  and  Mag- 
dalen 32.  All  Souls,  of  course,  stands  in  a  special  posi- 
tion with  her  45  Fellows  and  handful  of  undergraduates. 
But  even  she,  out  of  these,  contributes  20  men,  and  has 
lost  of  her  Fellows  two,  especially  promising  and  to  be 
deplored. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  been  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches are  very  properly  starred  with  an  asterisk.  Those, 
a  more  honorable  body  still,  and  alas!  a  larger  one,  who 
have  fallen  are  printed  in  thick  type,  those  who  are  missing 
in  italics.  Frenchmen,  Russians,  and  Italians  appear 
serving  in  the  forces  of  the  Allies.  Not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  college  rolls  are  the  supplementary  lists, 
given  at  the  end  of  each,  in  which  appear  men  rendering 
all  kinds  of  soldier  service — bacteriologists,  censors,  motor- 
drivers,  forage  purchasers,  officers  employed  on  Belgian 
relief,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  war  trade,  Admiralty  intelligence,  help 
to  prisoners  of  war,  hydrography,  and  what  not.  And 
these  services,  like  those  of  the  soldiers  proper,  are  being 
rendered  all  the  world  over.  Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non 
plena  labor  is  f     So  Oxford  may  well  say  at  this  hour. 


Vocational  training  An  investigation  has  just  been  completed 

ep  by   the    Public    Education    Association    of 

Philadelphia  which  promises  to  be  a  great  aid  to  the  advo- 
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cates  of  vocational  training  in  that  city.  The  Association 
has  collected  data  in  regard  to  vocational  courses  taught 
in  all  of  the  schools,  public,  private,  and  philanthropic, 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  results  have  just  been  published 
in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title,  A  survey  of  opportunities 
for  vocational  education  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  includes  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  professional  education,  and  180  institutions 
are  covered  by  the  survey.  The  material  has  been  care- 
fully classified  and  analyzed,  and  arranged  in  chart  form, 
so  that  the  student  desiring  information  in  regard  to  a 
particular  course  can  at  a  glance  compare  the  requirements, 
the  tuition  fees  and  the  time  required  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions offering  such  a  course. 

A  carefully  arranged  index  at  the  back  of  the  volume 
lists  over  250  subjects  having  a  vocational  bearing,  taught 
in  the  institutions  included,  with  references  to  the  pages 
on  which  more  detailed  information  regarding  them  may 
be  found. 

This  study,  which  was  compiled  by  Miss  Jane  R.  Harper, 
special  investigator  for  the  Public  Education  Association, 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  the  great  mass 
of  information  in  regard  to  vocational  education  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  presents  in  understandable  form  material 
which  should  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers, to  vocational  counselors,  and  to  students  seeking  courses 
of  training  for  their  chosen  fine  of  work. 


The  N.  E.  A.  The    evji   practise    begun    some    years  ago 

by  those  who  wished  to  use  the  National 
Education  Association  for  purposes  of  personal  or  profes- 
sional advancement  and  advertisement  was  unfortunately 
continued  this  year.  During  the  month  of  July  a  circular 
signed  by  fourteen  New  York  City  school  principals  and 
school  teachers  was  sent  thruout  the  country  urging  the 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  a  woman  district  superintendent  of  schools  in 
the  City  of  New  York  whose  professional  and  political 
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activities  have  for  some  years  past  been  one  of  the  most 
regrettable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  City 
school  system.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that 
when  the  presidency  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion was  considered  a  very  great  professional  honor  and 
station,  it  was  never  sought  by,  or  in  behalf  of,  anyone. 
The  practise  of  seeking  this  office  in  organized  fashion 
has  gone  far  to  deprive  it  of  the  distinction  and  authority 
which  was  formerly  attached  to  it. 


As  to  dropping  "A  professor,  Mr.  Nearing,  has  been  dropt 
professors  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Penn- 

sylvania because  his  line  of  thought  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  trustees. 

"There  is  great  indignation. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  a  conceivable  thought  that  a  univer- 
sity professorship  might  teach  false  doctrine  and  that 
trustees  might  properly  drop  him. 

"A  man  who  wishes  to  entertain  all  thoughts  and  pop 
them  out  at  all  comers  does  better  not  to  hire  out  to  any 
organized  institution  with  a  responsible  directorate.  A 
church  must  have  some  control  of  its  ministers,  a  newspaper 
of  its  editors,  a  university  of  its  faculty.  Whoever  accepts 
a  salary  is  bound  by  the  conditions  of  his  employment. 
A  professor  who  taught  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese  wouldn't  do. 

"It  is  not  wrong,  per  se,  to  drop  professors,  but  trustees 
need,  when  they  do  it,  to  do  it  warily.  When  they  drop 
lively  men  and  keep  dull  ones  their  institution  suffers. 
And  it  suffers  when  intelligent  and  forward-looking  pro- 
fessors do  not  feel  free  to  speak  their  minds. 

"The  Pennsylvania  trustees  seeem  to  have  dealt  unskil- 
fully with  Mr.  Nearing,  but  he  has  had  a  fine  advertise- 
ment and  should  be  able  to  place  himself  to  advantage 
somewhere  where  his  views  (whatever  they  are)  are  accept- 
able."— From  Life,  July  15,  1915. 
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Reflections  of   Jason  "The  dismissal  of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  from 

on  the  golden  fleece  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
of  academic  freedom  ,  •,      ,  r    !_•        *. 

vania,  presumably  because  of  his  ultra- 
radical teachings,  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  furnish- 
ing the  learned  professor  with  a  halo  of  martyrdom,  and 
he  may  find  this  much  more  profitable  than  his  scholastic 
stipend.  Halos  of  martyrdom  for  a  cause  have  often 
been  found  to  be  the  most  remunerative  of  investments, 
and  for  this  very  reason  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees 
was  an  unfortunate  one. 

"But  to  argue  that  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  was  entitled  to 
teach  anything  that  he  pleased  from  his  university  chair 
merely  because  he  was  sincere  is  a  piece  of  rank  absurdity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  teaching,  not  the  economics 
that  he  was  paid  to  teach,  but  a  class  warfare  that  was 
opposed  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  university,  but  to 
the  interests  of  civilization.  Under  the  shelter  of  the 
university,  and  almost  in  its  name,  he  was  conducting 
an  impassioned  political  campaign,  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees was  practically  in  the  position  of  paying  him  to  do 
this.  Naturally  they  objected.  And  now  the  country 
is  asked  to  defend  the  freedom  of  speech  and  to  rally  to 
the  defense  of  a  man  who  is  employed  to  do  one  thing 
and  who  persists  in  doing  something  quite  different.  If 
Dr.  Scott  Nearing  were  a  Methodist  minister  and  were 
to  demand  the  right  to  preach  atheism  from  the  pulpit 
he  would  be  summarily  removed.  If  he  were  an  editorial 
writer  on  a  Republican  newspaper  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  advocate  Democratic  politics.  There  has  been  no  at- 
tack on  Dr.  Nearing's  liberty  of  speech,  seeing  that  he  can 
speak  to  his  heart's  content  to  any  audience  willing  to 
listen  to  him.  But  he  can  not  draw  a  salary  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  teaching  economics  and  at 
the  same  time  teach  class  warfare  and  revolution.  At 
the  same  time  it  might  have  been  better  policy  to  withhold 
from  him  the  profitable  martyrdom  that  is  now  his." — 
From  The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  24,   1915. 
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A  plain  tale  In    view   of   statements    appearing    in    the 

from  the  hills  public  press  that  the  just  and  reasonable 

academic  freedom  of  a  professor  has  recently 
been  violated  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  the  Educa- 
tional Review  is  glad  to  be  able  to  print  the  following 
statement  which  it  has  received  from  a  thoroly  trustworthy 
and  well-informed  correspondent: 

"On  August  20,  19 14,  Professor  William  H.  Pease,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
met  death  by  drowning.  As  the  university  was  to  open 
on  September  14,  a  critical  situation  was  presented.  It 
was  decided  to  make  such  temporary  arrangements  for 
Professor  Pease's  work  as  might  be  possible  until  the  chair 
left  vacant  by  his  death  should  be  permanently  filled. 
There  being  no  one  man  available  for  the  purpose  it  was 
decided  to  distribute  the  work  temporarily  among  three 
men — Mr.  James  H.  Brewster,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Moorhead  and 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Folsom,  the  last  named  being  already  an  in- 
structor in  the  School  of  Law.  Mr.  Brewster  undertook 
the  heavier  portion  of  the  work,  namely,  that  in  Real  Prop- 
erty and  Equity.  In  recognition  of  that  fact  and  also  of 
his  previous  academic  service  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
he  was  appointed  Acting  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  for  the  academic  year  1914-1915,  and  was 
assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity Senate  'during  the  period  of  his.  service  as  acting  pro- 
fessor.' 

"There  was  not  at  that  time,  nor  has  there  been  since,  any 
intention  of  recommending  Mr.  Brewster  for  permanent 
appointment,  nor  has  any  intimation  whatever  been  given 
to  him  that  such  action  was  contemplated. 

"The  temporary  arrangement  thus  made  appearing  reason- 
ably satisfactory,  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  was  re- 
quested to  search  for  the  best  available  man  in  the  country 
to  fill  the  chair  in  question.  He  was  instructed  to  proceed 
carefully  and  without  haste  even  tho  it  might  be  necessary 
to  prolong  the  temporary  provision  beyond  the  year  1914- 
1915.     This  attitude  of  the  administration  was  influenced 
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by  the  fact  that  intimation  had  been  received  that  the 
Olivia  Thomson  bequest  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
law  in  the  university  would  probably  be  paid  by  the  execu- 
tors within  that  or  the  following  year.  The  regents  of  the 
university  had  planned  a  reorganization  and  strengthening 
of  the  School  of  Law  upon  receipt  of  that  endowment. 

"The  temporary  provision  for  the  courses  of  Professor 
Pease  operated  successfully  and  the  work  proceeded  smoothly 
during  the  year. 

"On  March  16  the  regents  were  informed  by  the  executors 
of  the  Thomson  estate  that  the  bequest  mentioned  above 
would  be  paid  over  early  in  May.  The  dean  of  the  School 
of  Law  was  at  once  informed  of  that  fact  and  requested  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  school  for  submission 
to  the  regents — a  plan  which  should  embrace  the  filling 
of  the  new  chair  created  by  the  Thomson  endowment  as 
well  as  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor  Pease. 

"Such  a  plan  was  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university.  It  followed  the  lines  long  con- 
templated and  did  not  include  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Brewster  or  Mr.  Moorhead  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
school.  This  plan  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
on  April  30  and  approved.  The  president  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  its  terms.  This  the  president 
proceeded  to  do. 

"At  no  time  has  Mr.  Brewster  been  considered  seriously 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  university.  At  no 
time  has  his  name  been  discust  officially  except  incidentally 
in  connection  with  the  temporary  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  Professor  Pease's  work.  At  no  time,  so  far  as  is  known, 
has  any  intimation  been  given  to  Mr.  Brewster  that  he  was 
being  considered  for  permanent  appointment. 

"Mr.  Brewster's  position  in  the  industrial  situation  in 
Colorado  has  not  been  a  factor  in  determining  the  univer- 
sity's attitude.  Had  he  never  taken  any  part  in  that  situ- 
ation he  would  not  be  considered  an  available  man  for  a 
permanent  professorship  in  the  university. 

"The  president  of  the  university  has  never  at  any  time 
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in  any  way  been  approached  by  any  regent  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Brewster's  connection  with  the  university,  either  in 
the  way  of  approval  or  disapproval.  So  far  as  is  known, 
Mr.  Brewster's  views  or  his  position  in  the  industrial  situa- 
tion have  never  been  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  except  unofficially  in  the  course  of  general 
conversation  following  the  endorsement  of  the  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  School  of  Law  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration at  the  meeting  on  April  30. 

"To  the  total  misapprehension  of  the  situation  evinced 
by  Mr.  Brewster's  public  statement  and  the  numerous  in- 
accuracies therein  contained  no  allusion  need  be  made 
except  in  one  instance.  Referring  to  a  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Brewster  and  the  president  of  the  university 
on  May  7  regarding  a  request  that  he  appear  in  Washington 
before  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster says  that  the  president  told  him  that  his  going  to  Wash- 
ington was  a  matter  for  him  to  decide  but  that  if  he  went 
his  connection  with  the  university  must  end.  This  state- 
ment is  untrue.  What  the  president  told  Mr.  Brewster 
was  that  if  he  decided  to  appear  in  Washington  the  presi- 
dent thought  it  would  be  wise  to  issue  a  statement  indicat- 
ing the  fact  that  his  connection  with  the  university  was  a 
temporary  one  and  that  it  would  naturally  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year.  The  president's 
reason  for  that  feeling  was  the  wide  misapprehension  of 
his  relation  to  the  university  caused  by  the  inaccurate 
publicity  attending  his  previous  public  appearance. 

"In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  question 
whatever  of  'dismissal'  involved  in  Mr.  Brewster's  case. 
His  general  qualifications  for  appointments  to  a  chair  in 
the  university  are  not  those  for  which  the  responsible 
authorities  are  seeking." 


The  American         The    Educational    Review    has   received 

Historical  ■,  •      j       •  ,1     ««  •    ,  1 

A      .   .  and  examined  with  disappointment  a  docu- 

ment  entitled,   Why  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association  Needs    Thoro    Reorganization,    signed  by 
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three  well-known  members  of  that  association.  Anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  organization  of  any  voluntary 
association  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  associations 
are  only  kept  alive  by  the  devotion  and  industry  of  a  very 
few  individuals.  The  notion  that  everyone  who  qualifies 
for  membership  in  such  an  association  is  really  contributing 
to  its  welfare  and  progress  is  a  myth.  A  large  part  of  the 
membership  of  all  such  associations  is  purely  negative  in 
character.  It  pays  dues,  it  receives  publications  and  circu- 
lars, and  it  takes  a  passive  interest  in  what  goes  on.  The 
body  of  active  members  is,  without  exception,  a  very  small 
one. 

The  pamphlet  in  question  deals  in  an  ungenerous  and 
rather  petty  manner  with  wholly  insignificant  expendi- 
tures for  reimbursement  of  the  more  active  members  of  the 
Association  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  attending 
various  meetings  of  committees  and  boards.  The  charge 
is  apparently  made  that  the  highest  honors  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  reserved  for  those  who  are  the  friends  and  con- 
fidantes of  the  controlling  forces  in  the  Association.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  if  true,  it  is  quite  unimportant. 
The  real  question  is  whether  anyone  has  been  honored  by 
high  office  in  the  American  Historical  Association  who  is 
not  a  worthy  incumbent  of  that  office  and  an  honorable 
representative  of  historical  scholarship  in  America.  We 
fancy  that  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 

If,  as  is  perhaps  the  case,  the  business  methods  of  the 
Association  could  be  improved,  such  improvement  ought  to 
be  brought  about  easily  and  without  personal  attack  or 
recrimination.  Quarrels  such  as  this  document  records 
and  carries  forward  are  not  becoming  and  are  quite  unworthy 
of  American  scholars  and  American  scholarship. 
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THE  VITALITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
Three  recent  magazine  articles  give  discouraging  accounts 
of  the  condition  of  organized  Christianity. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  Mr.  Lewis  had 
a  paper  on  The  Failure  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  England  who  has  become  so  con- 
vinced that  the  church  is  about  to  go  to  pieces  that  he  has 
resigned  his  ministry,  and  has  taken  to  preaching  on  the 
corners  of  the  streets.  He  still  maintains  that  there  is 
important  and  helpful  truth  in  the  Christian  religion,  but 
he  believes  that  it  is  hindered  by  the  church.  The  church, 
he  says,  is  generally  disesteemed,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
esteemed.  It  has  outlived  its  usefulness ;  it  is  conventional- 
ized beyond  recovery;  it  stands  on  Queer  Street;  "it  must  go 
the  way  of  all  institutions." 

In  the  Century  for  February,  Mr.  Schoonmaker  asked, 
Has  the  Church  Collapsed?  He  took  his  text  from  the  bom- 
bardment of  Rheims  Cathedral.  He  said  that  when  the 
smoke  cleared  way,  and  the  shattered  walls  came  in  sight, 
"a  cry  went  up  from  the  enlightened  lands  that  a  work  of 
art  had  been  destroyed."  The  cry  for  which  Mr.  Schoon- 
maker listened  in  vain  was  that  a  house  of  God  had  been 
destroyed.  "Something,"  he  says,  "has  severed  the  con- 
nection between  this  building  and  the  high  heavens."  The 
Christian  temple  "had  long  ago  taken  its  place  with  Karnak 
and  the  Parthenon."  Nothing  really  remained  but  the 
carved  stones  which  symbolized  an  ancient   and   departed 
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devotion.  And  as  with  the  cathedral,  so  with  the  religion 
of  which  it  was  once  the  noble  shrine. 

In  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  for  July,  Professor 
Carver  asks,  What  Ails  the  Church?  He  says  that  he  used 
to  go  to  a  country  church  where  there  was  a  large  and  at- 
tentive congregation.  The  men  and  boys  sat  on  one  side, 
and  the  women  and  girls  on  the  other,  and  the  sides  were 
evenly  balanced.  Now  he  goes  back  to  the  same  church 
and  finds  the  congregation  diminished,  and  he  observes 
that  they  do  not  venture  to  divide  the  people  in  the  old  way. 
Professor  Carver  notices  also  that  the  doctrine  of  individual 
salvation,  with  the  alternative  of  everlasting  punishment, 
has  been  displaced  by  the  doctrine  of  social  salvation  which 
emphasizes  our  duty  to  do  something  for  somebody  else. 
This,  indeed,  seems  to  him  on  the  whole  an  improvement,  but 
he  perceives  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  definite  pur- 
pose: the  church,  intent  on  saving  souls,  knew  precisely 
what  it  was  for ;  now  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  of  social 
problems  it  is  not  so  sure. 

The  value  of  these  articles  is  in  their  accuracy  as  descrip- 
tions of  local  conditions.  Out  of  their  individual  experiences 
the  writers  infer  a  general  situation.  But  all  such  infer- 
ences are  exposed  to  the  peril  of  a  common  fallacy,  the  fallacy 
of  arguing  from  insufficient  data. 

Mr.  Lewis,  finding  that  the  Congregational  societies  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  are  not  doing  very  well,  writes  on 
The  Failure  of  the  Church;  but  his  article  is  rather  on  the 
failure  of  Congregationalism  in  England.  Even  so,  other 
Congregationalists  in  England  do  not  agree  with  him,  and 
the  Congregationalists  in  this  country  scarcely  know  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker,  finding  that  the  ruin  of  Rheims  Ca- 
thedral is  lamented  from  the  point  of  view  of  art  concludes 
that  we  have  lost  religion.  But  the  lament  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  a  tourist  attitude  of  mind.  There  is  such  an  atti- 
tude of  mind,  no  doubt.  There  are  indifferent  Protestant 
tourists  who  visit  cathedrals  with  guide-books  rather  than 
with  prayer-books  and  feel  just  that  way.     Something  has 
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indeed  severed  the  connection  "between  this  building  and 
the  high  heavens"  for  them.  But  they  are  not  a  very  repre- 
sentative lot.  They  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  de- 
vout people  in  the  same  building  who  are  saying  their 
prayers.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  sees  a  Baedeker  where  he  had 
expected  to  see  a  breviary,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  church  has  collapsed.  But  the  collapse  of  the  church 
is  like  the  fall  of  the  sky  in  the  story  of  Chicken-licken. 

Even  Professor  Carver's  country  church  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  representing  all  the  country  churches,  and  his 
description  of  the  church  as  trying  to  renew  the  flagging 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  the  invention  of  new  forms  of 
"work,"  will  find  little  understanding  among  the  churches 
which  emphasize  the  idea  of  worship.  What  ails  the  Church  ? 
asks  Mr.  Carver,  but  he  means,  What  ails  the  parish  of 
St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  at  Lonely ville?  and  the  parish 
of  St.  Vitus  at  Busyopolis? 

The  argument  depends  on  the  local  illustrations  and  these 
depend  on  the  principle  of  selection. 

Last  summer  in  Colorado  Springs  I  heard  Billy  Sunday 
preach.  He  had  then  been  there  six  weeks,  speaking  twice 
a  day  and  three  times  on  Sunday,  but  still  the  building  was 
crowded  all  the  time.  There  was  a  congregation  of  seven 
thousand  people.  Afterwards,  in  Philadelphia,  he  doubled 
both  the  time  of  his  stay  and  the  size  of  his  audience.  No- 
body in  those  cities  was  thinking  about  religious  failure  or 
collapse. 

If  it  be  remarked  that  this  was  outside  the  church,  and 
that  Billy  Sunday  is  of  the  opinion  that  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  church,  take  another  example.  Last 
winter  in  New  York  I  heard  Dr.  Jowett  preach.  The  con- 
trast between  the  two  occasions  was  complete.  Nothing 
could  be  more  quiet  and  conservative  than  the  conduct  of 
the  service  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  the  sermon  was  in  accord.  It  was  an  ordinary  Sunday 
— no  special  music,  no  special  theme,  nothing  to  make  it 
different  from  fifty  other  Lord's  days.  But  I  stood  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  crowded  vestibule  waiting  to  be  given 
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a  seat.  The  one  which  I  finally  obtained  was  in  the  last 
pew,  and  five  minutes  after  I  was  seated  the  ushers  very 
courteously  and  reluctantly,  but  firmly,  cleared  the  vesti- 
bule, and  turned  a  hundred  or  more  persons  into  the  street 
for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  great  church.  There 
were  no  signs  of  failure  or  collapse ;  nobody  lookt  about  with 
eyes  of  discouragement  and  said,  "What  ails  the  church?" 

The  fact  that  something  ails  the  church  in  this  place  or 
that,  in  this  communion  of  Christians  or  that,  is  no  fair 
warrant  for  a  general  conclusion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Sandemanians.  An 
interesting,  and  perhaps  profitable  article  might  be  written 
on  the  Collapse  of  the  Sandemanians.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  discuss  the  question,  What  ails  the  Sandeman- 
ians? for  there  are  hardly  enough  of  them  left  now  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis.  They  existed  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  Scotland  and  England  and  America.  They  had  a  num- 
ber of  stout  and  peculiar  convictions.  One  of  their  princi- 
ples was  that  the  true  church  is  a  unanimous  society : 
"If  any  member  differ  in  opinion  from  the  rest,  he  must 
either  submit  his  judgment  to  that  of  the  church,  or  be 
shut  out  from  its  communion."  So  they  gradually  became 
less  and  less,  and  are  now  nearly  extinct.  One  can  easily 
imagine  an  aged  Sandemanian  deducing  from  this  situation 
the  end  of  all  faith  and  the  near  approach  of  An ti- Christ. 
But  that  would  be  like  taking  a  local  shower  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  return  of  Noah's  flood,  or  like  seeing  in  a  burn- 
ing barn  the  flames  of  that  final  conflagration  which  shall 
melt  the  earth  with  fervent  heat. 

The  battle-line  of  the  church  is  as  long  as  the  equator 
and  there  is  always  failure  somewhere ;  somewhere,  by  reason 
of  local  weakness,  or  of  bad  generalship,  or  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  untenable  positions,  or  of  the  rash  advance  of  a  few 
beyond  the  main  division,  there  is  defeat,  and  some  observers 
declare  that  the  war  is  over,  and  that  the  beaten  church  must 
now  surrender  and  disband.  But  such  observers  have 
been  making  such  declarations  in  various  places  and  at 
various  intervals  since  the  year  one. 
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For  in  addition  to  the  factor  of  place  in  the  problem  of 
the  condition  of  the  church  we  have  to  consider  also  the  factor 
of  time.  There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  church 
when  its  affairs  have  fallen  into  a  failure  so  extensive  that 
even  the  most  faithful  optimist  has  been  unable  to  describe 
the  collapse  as  only  a  local  situation. 

In  the  third  century,  for  example,  when  after  a  long  space 
of  peace  another  persecution  was  suddenly  begun,  the  num- 
ber of  apostates  was  so  great,  the  Christians  in  every  city 
so  crowded  one  upon  another  to  deny  the  faith,  that  it  seemed 
for  the  moment  as  if  there  were  no  saints  left.  It  was 
a  proper  time  for  essays  on  the  failure  of  the  church. 

The  saints  presently  appeared  in  force  and  the  church 
which  seemed  to  have  failed  proved  strong  enough  to  defy 
successfully  the  combined  might  of  the  whole  empire:  the 
soldiers  who  had  conquered  the  world  could  not  conquer 
the  church.  Constantine  was  converted  and  Christianity 
became  the  accepted  religion.  Then  the  Christians  began 
to  fight  among  themselves.  They  were  divided  regarding 
difficult  doctrines  into  Orthodox  and  Arians  and  debated 
not  only  in  conventions  with  fierce  arguments,  but  in  the 
streets  with  clubs  and  in  the  fields  with  swords.  At  an  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  century,  the  floor  of 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  when  the  proceedings 
were  over,  was  found  to  be  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  electors.  It  was  plain  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  church. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  strong  church  which  outrode  the 
tremendous  flood  of  the  barbarian  invasion  and  came  to 
the  summit  of  secular  power  in  the  middle  ages.  It  built 
vast  cathedrals,  organized  monastic  orders,  sent  out  missions 
which  converted  races,  and  ruled  the  world.  And  in  ruling 
the  world  it  lost  its  own  soul.  No  period  of  history  may  so 
fitly  be  described  under  the  title,  the  Collapse  of  the  Church, 
as  those  days  of  great  wealth  and  power  when  the  services 
of  religion  were  most  splendid  and  most  numerously  at- 
tended, when  the  church  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  daily  life — when  faith  had  fallen  into  superstition, 
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and  clergy  were  immoral  and  the  pope  was  a  pagan.  After 
having  slid  down  into  that  abyss  and  climbed  up  again, 
the  use  of  such  serious  words  as  "failure"  and  "collapse" 
for  our  own  small  discouragements  seems  absurd. 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  and  in  England  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  and  on  all  sides  division,  confusion  and  anarchy 
in  religion.  And  out  of  it,  thru  it,  and  by  reason  of  it 
came  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  a  new  perspective, 
a  new  sense  of  eternal  values,  and  new  standards  of  Christian 
conduct. 

In  the  midst  of  all  such  periods  of  apparent  defeat  even 
faithful  men  lose  heart.  They  look  at  one  another  in  dis- 
may, asking,  "Has  the  Church  collapsed?"  At  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  in  the  beginning  of  the  mission  which 
converted  the  English  to  Christianity,  even  Pope  Gregory 
described  the  church  as  "an  old  and  violently  shattered 
ship,  admitting  the  water  on  all  sides,  its  timbers  rotten, 
shaken  by  daily  storms,  and  fast  becoming  a  mere  wreck." 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Bishop  Butler,  in  a  charge 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  spoke  of  the  "general 
decay  of  religion  in  the  nation,  which  is  now  observed  by 
every  one,  and  has  been  for  some  time  the  complaint  of  all 
serious  persons."  Addison  said  that  there  was  "less  ap- 
pearance of  religion  in  England  than  in  any  neighboring 
state  or  nation."  This  observation  was  confirmed  by 
Montesquieu,  who  said  that  he  had  imagined  France  to  be 
the  least  religious  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  till  he 
visited  England.  There,  he  said,  the  subject  of  religion, 
if  it  is  mentioned  at  all,  "excited  nothing  but  laughter." 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  America,  the  Metho- 
dists had  been  losing  several  thousand  communicants  a 
year;  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  had  remarked 
with  dismay  a  "visible  and  prevailing  impiety  and  contempt 
for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  religion."  At  Yale,  the  col- 
lege church  was  almost  extinct;  at  Princeton,  only  two  stu- 
dents confest  themselves  Christians;  at  William  and  Mary, 
the  theme  of  a  public  college  debate  was,  "The  Christian 
religion:  has  it  been  on  the  whole  more  beneficial  than  in- 
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jurious?"  In  Virginia,  Chief -Justice  Marshall  considered 
the   Episcopal  Church  too  far  gone  to  be  ever  revived. 

Fifty  years  ago  appeared  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  and 
Spencer,  which  were  to  produce  an  "eclipse  of  faith"  in 
which  not  only  the  church  but  Christianity  itself  was  to 
fall  into  the  everlasting  dark  and  perish.  We  were  told 
that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  decent  burial. 

Some  people  find  church  history  depressing  reading,  but 
the  chapters  which  seem  the  most  depressing  are  in  truth, 
when  they  are  rightly  read,  the  most  encouraging.  They 
show  that  the  church  possesses  an  invincible  vitality.  What 
peril  has  it  not  met,  what  might  of  adversaries,  what  treach- 
ery of  false  friends?  into  what  wrong  roads  has  it  not  been 
misled,  down  what  steep  precipices  has  it  not  fallen!  And 
yet,  after  all,  undaunted,  strengthened  rather  than  dis- 
abled by  hard  experience,  the  church  has  come  on,  slowly 
mastering  the  life  of  man. 

All  this  about  collapse  and  failure,  the  impending  crisis, 
and  the  church  at  the  crossroads,  has  been  said  a  thousand 
times  and  may  be  said  a  thousand  times  again.  It  is  a 
salutary  thing  to  say  and  there  is  always  need  of  it.  The 
mission  of  the  church  is  to  bring  human  nature  into  an 
ideal  state  and  at  this  task  it  is  always  failing.  Kverbody 
who  tries  in  his  own  life  to  lift  the  real  into  the  ideal  knows 
why.  But  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  church 
was  so  clearly  aware  of  its  mission,  and  so  earnestly  and 
successfully  engaged  in  it,  as  it  is  at  present;  never  a  time 
when  the  Bible  was  so  intelligently  read,  and  the  creed 
so  reasonably  interpreted ;  never  a  time  when  men  were  so 
free  to  work  at  the  problems  of  life  and  to  announce  the 
results  of  their  investigations ;  never  a  time  so  rich  in  Chris- 
tian privilege  and  opportunity,  so  filled  with  helpful  Christian 
activity. 

It  is  true  that  the  vitality  of  the  church  does  not  at 
present  manifest  itself  in  the  detail  of  attendance  at  the 
services.  But  the  judicious  observer  will  be  careful  not  to 
attach  too  great  importance  to  this  situation.  Society  is 
in  the  position  of  a  college  which  has  just  changed  from 
the  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  prayers  to  the 
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voluntary  system.  Yesterday,  under  the  old  order,  the 
chapel  was  crowded;  today,  under  the  new  order,  there 
are  empty  seats.  Has  the  religion  of  the  college  dimin- 
ished over  night?  Not  at  all.  The  difference  is  only  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  religion  and  the  reality  of  it.  And 
the  change  is  for  the  good  of  religion. 

It  is  true  that  the  vitality  of  the  church  does  not  at  pres- 
ent manifest  itself  in  the  preservation  of  international 
peace.  The  war  contradicts  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
It  reveals  a  serious  defect  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
ethics.  We  perceive  that  the  church,  which  has  always 
emphasized  individual  goodness,  has  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasized social  goodness.  We  have  failed  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  virtues  of  national  morality.  The  consequences 
of  this  neglect  are  indeed  tragic  and  terrible,  but  we  will 
do  better  in  the  future.  We  will  demolish  the  devilish 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right,  and  that  a  strong  nation 
is  free  from  obedience  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  Mean- 
while, the  war  itself  is  cooperating  with  the  church  by  pro- 
ducing a  revival  of  religion  in  the  belligerent  nations. 
There  is  a  new  seriousness,  a  new  unselfishness,  a  new  sense 
of  the  infinite  value  of  ideals  above  all  physical  comforts 
and  material  ambitions,  a  new  consciousness  of  God;  and, 
along  with  it  all,  a  new  realization  of  the  shame  and  savagery 
of  war  which  shall  eventually  make  war  impossible. 

When  Professor  Carver  revisited  the  country  church  of 
his  boyhood,  he  found  the  minister  maintaining  in  his 
sermon  that  the  church  can  never  die.  And  the  preacher 
was  absolutely  right.  He  had  behind  him  the  precedent  of 
a  thousand  deaths  followed  by  a  thousand  resurrections. 
For  the  Christian  interpretation  even  of  situations  which 
give  good  reason  for  dismay  is  in  the  word  Nevertheless. 
Let  it  be  even  as  the  pessimist  declares,  all  bad,  with- 
out a  ray  of  hope,  "Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  His 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  We  may  wait  long,  but  all  history 
assures  us  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

George  Hodges 
Episcopal  Theological  School 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


II 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY1 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  "muckrake"  the  American  college 
and  the  American  student.  I  have  profound  faith  in  the 
mission  of  the  American  college  and  its  future.  It  is  the 
unique  creation  of  American  education.  I  believe  it  also 
has  a  unique  function  in  American  life.  As  against  those 
who  seek  notoriety  by  red-lining  the  dangers  and  vices  of 
college  life,  I  endorse  the  sentiment  of  ex-president  Eliot: 
"Let  no  one  imagine  that  a  young  man  is  in  peculiar  moral 
danger  at  an  active  and  interesting  university.  Far  from 
it.  Such  a  university  is  the  safest  place  in  the  world  for 
young  men  who  have  anything  in  them ;  far  safer  than  count- 
ing room,  shop,  factory,  farm,  barrack,  forecastle  or  ranch. 
The  student  lives  in  a  bracing  atmosphere;  books  engage 
him;  good  companionships  invite  him;  good  occupations 
defend  him;  helpful  friends  surround  him;  pure  ideals  are 
held  up  before  him;  ambition  spurs  him;  honor  beckons 
him."2  As  for  the  American  student,  I  have  known  him 
intimately,  in  my  relation  of  fellow-student  and  teacher.  I 
have  found  him  clean,  loyal,  good-natured,  docile  and 
lovable — appreciative  of  the  best  that  a  faculty  is  able  to 
give  him.  I  like  him  better  than  any  student  in  the  world. 
I  believe  that  on  the  whole  student  life  is  superior,  in  those 
qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  praise  as  moral,  to  the 
community  in  which  it  exists.  My  fear  is  that  perhaps  the 
American  student  is  too  nice,  too  imitative,  too  docile. 
If  he  were  a  little  more  individualistic  and  assertive,  he 
might  be  less  pleasant  to  live  with,  but  he  might  be  of  more 
value  to  the  Republic  and  to  humanity.  If  your  students 
are  contented  and  if  you  do  not  have  any  problems,  that 
may  merely  indicate  that  the  debilitating  regime  has  done 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  College  Section  of  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Association  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  March  13,  1915. 

2  Address  before  "The  Nineteenth  Century  Club,"  New  York,  1885. 
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its  work.  College  life  should  have  problems.  The  student 
should  show  a  certain  amount  of  wholesome  discontent  with 
himself  and  things  as  they  are.  And  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  lulling  him  into  a  lazy-going  optimism,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  stick  pins  into  him  to  rouse  him  to  the  fact  that  he  is  here 
to  think,  that  life  means  readjustment  and  improvement, 
that  college  is  no  "middle  class  paradise." 

Much  as  we  love  our  American  college,  perhaps  things 
are  not  altogether  as  they  should  be,  and  perhaps  we  as 
educators  are  responsible.  Perhaps  in  our  insistence  that 
the  student  shall  be  nice  and  ladylike,  we  have  failed  to 
develop  some  of  the  more  rugged  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  sterling  manhood.  There  is,  for  example,  a  great  deal  of 
cheating  in  our  college  life.  This  is  not  peculiar,  I  find,  to 
any  particular  section  of  the  country  or  to  any  particular 
type  of  institution.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  professor  of 
biblical  literature,  finds  that  students  are  as  likely  to  cheat 
in  courses  on  religion  as  in  any  other — and  perhaps  not 
altogether  for  the  glory  of  God.  Now  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  not  due  to  any  vicious  trait  in  the  American 
student.  It  is  rather  our  system  which  makes  him  thought- 
less and  irresponsible.  We  have  set  most  store  on  de- 
veloping negative  and  conventional  habits:  He  must  have 
no  bad  habits,  he  must  not  drink  or  smoke  and,  above  all, 
he  must  not  be  disorderly.  We  have  paid  little  attention  to 
positive  habits,  particularly  to  the  habit  of  conscientiousness. 
I  find  that  many  of  our  good  students  regard  it  as  an  act  of 
kindness  or  chivalry  to  help  a  weaker  or  more  shiftless 
brother  in  recitation  or  examination.  They  never  thought 
of  it  as  cheating.  They  simply  have  no  conscience  about 
the  matter.  Once  this  condition  exists,  imitation  does  the 
rest.  It  becomes  a  game  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty,  and  it  is  a  question  of  winning  out.  I  imagine 
there  are  a  good  many  marks  in  some  institutions  which  do 
not  represent  value  received.  It  is  true  that  in  our  eastern 
colleges  there  is  less  of  technical  cheating  than  in  the  west, 
owing  to  more  careful  surveyance  of  examinations  and 
severe  penalties  for  those  who  are  caught.     But  on  the 
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other  hand  there  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  our 
eastern  institutions  an  organized  and  lucrative  system  for 
dispensing  predigested  information  for  book  reviews,  theses 
and  examinations  whereby  a  wealthy  and  fairly  clever 
student  can  cover  the  requirements  of  a  course  thru  very 
little  work  by  paying  three  dollars  an  hour  (more  or  less) 
to  "the  widow"  who  conducts  the  system.  This  form  of 
cheating  is  more  insidious  and  difficult  to  reach  than  the 
individual,  sporadic  form  we  find  in  the  west,  which  is  due 
to  mere  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  better  students. 
To  hand  a  student  a  badge  of  culture  for  such  work  is  a 
travesty  on  education. 

The  result  of  our  system  is  that  we  have  developed  an 
easy-going,  shiftless  type.  The  average  American  college 
student  lives  by  the  day  and  regards  a  holiday  as  a  gift  of 
Providence.  He  does  not  wish  anybody  ill;  but  if  there  is 
a  funeral,  he  thinks  a  holiday  ought  to  go  with  it.  The 
idea  that  holidays  are  the  greatest  blessings  of  college  life 
is  emphasized  by  college  presidents  thru  making  a  holiday 
from  cultural  pursuits  the  special  prize  for  winning  a  foot- 
ball game  or  some  similar  achievement  which  thus  comes 
to  seem  especially  worth  while.  Our  student  finds  that 
even  if  he  neglects  his  work  during  term  time,  he  can 
generally  make  it  good  by  a  little  judicious  cramming  before 
examination  (in  the  more  luxurious  institutions  by  some 
paid  tutoring).  When  the  examination  is  over,  responsibil- 
ity is  over.  Feeling  no  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  institution,  he  finds  that  he  can  generally  work  an 
easy-going  administration  for  special  favors.  Mob  action 
seldom  fails ;  and  working  it  up  appeals  to  his  ingenuity  and 
enthusiasm.  It  relieves  the  monotony  of  life.  Even  the 
best  students  are  caught  in  the  current.  The  feeling  is 
somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  Jakey.  He  and  Ikey  were 
crossing  the  ocean.  At  midnight  there  was  a  tremendous 
crash  and  Ikey  said  to  Jakey:  "The  ship  is  going  down." 
To  which  Jakey  replied:  "Vat  ve  care,  ve  don't  own  the 
ship."  Is  this  a  pessimistic  picture  of  the  American 
student?     Then  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  with  all  his  faults 
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I  love  him  still;  and  that  I  believe  the  faults  are  due  to  bad 
management  and  not  to  the  student. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  venture  to  assert  that  our 
present  tradition  of  education  is  not  "the  best  possible 
world"  for  preparing  our  young  people  for  their  part  in  our 
social  life.  Much  as  we  dislike  to  own  it,  there  may  be 
something  in  criticisms  from  rugged,  efficient  men  of  the 
world  like  J.  J.  Hill  when  they  tell  us  that  college  unfits 
for  the  practical  business  of  life.  Perhaps  after  being 
accustomed  to  have  things  handed  them,  without  the 
necessity  of  developing  self-reliance,  independence  of  judg- 
ment and  responsibility  until  twenty-two,  our  young  people 
may  not  be  exactly  ready  for  the  demands  of  the  complex 
world  where  initiative  and  dependability  are  essential 
virtues  and  where,  for  real  success,  you  must  be  willing  to 
work  when  the  boss  is  not  looking.  This  misgiving  is  not 
altogether  dispelled  by  an  examination  of  who's  who  in 
America,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  professors  and  writers  of 
indifferent  books  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  that  fat 
volume.  It  certainly  gives  us  no  clue  to  what  we  might  be 
under  improved  conditions  of  social  stimuli.  It  is  no 
accident,  I  think,  that  the  great  leaders  of  American  life 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  self-taught.  Of  the  three 
greatest  names  in  American  history,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Lincoln  were  practically  altogether  self-taught;  and 
while  Washington  had  an  indifferent  schooling  the  only 
considerable  intellectual  training  he  got  was  thru  his 
mastery  of  mathematics  which  he  did  single-handed.  The 
rest  of  his  training  was  gained  on  the  frontier  and  in  the 
Virginia  house  of  burgesses.  All  three  men  were  masters 
of  English  style  as  well  as  of  men  and  affairs.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  our  great  industrial  leaders  have  practically 
all  been  graduates  of  no  other  school  than  that  of  ex- 
perience. In  this  age  of  enormous  college  output,  nothing 
is  more  striking  and  deplorable  than  the  dearth  of  com- 
petent leadership  in  the  nation.  In  this  we  stand  in  un- 
enviable contrast  to  such  countries  as  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  where  the  outstanding  leaders  in  all  the  walks  of 
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society  have  been,  and  are  being,  recruited  from  the  uni- 
versities. Without  listening  to  the  calamity  howler,  we 
must  face  the  problem  of  the  failure  of  American  education 
to  prepare  for  efficient  citizenship;  and  the  tremendous 
responsibility  for  this  can  not  be  shirked. 

I  know  that  many  institutions,  in  spite  of  the  lurid 
advertisements  which  they  have  sent  out  to  the  public, 
have  had  a  pang  of  conscience  at  times  (tho  usually  only 
for  a  short  time)  that  something  needs  to  be  done.  Now 
and  then  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  handing  the 
students  an  honor  system;  and  then  the  faculty  lies  back 
and  takes  a  nap  for  a  time.  The  trouble  is  that  in  thrust- 
ing upon  the  students  a  made-to-order  system,  we  fail  to 
hand  them  a  conscience  to  go  with  it.  Not  having  had 
occasion  to  feel  responsible  for  their  own  conduct,  much  less 
for  that  of  others,  they  can  not  be  expected  to  readjust 
themselves  at  once.  And  usually  the  experiment  is  short- 
lived. A  friend  of  mine  who  recently  graduated  from  college 
suggested  rather  naively  that  the  two  systems  be  combined, 
that  the  students  be  put  on  their  honor,  but  also  that  there 
be  somebody  watching.  He  said  it  wouldn't  cost  much  and 
it  would  be  safer.  I  dare  suggest  that  our  innocents  may 
need  a  more  gradual  education  before  the  system  will  prove 
a  universal  success.  Otherwise  when  the  first  enthusiasm 
is  over  and  some  suspicious  people  begin  looking  round,  and. 
others  are  very  much  crowded,  there  may  be  dissatisfaction. 
Many  of  our  students  have  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
being  informers.     It  will  take  time  to  eradicate  that. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  and  quite  a  few  ex- 
periments looking  towards  student  self-government.  There 
are  those  who  feel  that  if  only  the  students  could  govern 
themselves  (which  admits  the  failure  of  the  faculty),  then 
we  should  have  that  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship 
which  we  so  much  desire.  No  doubt  the  agitation,  mild 
as  it  is,  has  something  of  promise  in  it.  But  the  promise, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  still  to  be  redeemed.  I  don't  mean 
that  the  experiments  have  been  dangerous.  They  have 
for  the  most  part  been  harmless.     But  they  have  not  been 
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educative.  They  have  brought  out  some  student  politi- 
cians, and  we  seem  to  have  enough  politicians  already. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  have  handed  students  self-govern- 
ment, as  we  have  tried  to  hand  them  knowledge.  The 
motive  for  the  most  part  has  been  to  get  rid  of  some  in- 
convenience and  responsibility  ourselves.  There  has  not 
been  the  proper  background  for  the  experiment.  The 
students  are  imitative  beings;  and  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  college  age  they  have  acquired  the  habits  of  their 
social  environment.  When  they  are  handed  self-govern- 
ment, they  meet  and  draw  up  a  constitution  or  their  leaders 
do.  They  then  have  a  campaign  and  election.  The  skil- 
ful politicians  are  elected  as  bosses  for  a  settled  term;  and 
then  the  rank  and  file  give  the  matter  no  further  thought 
until  the  next  election,  and  then  no  more  than  the  politi- 
cians force  on  them.  In  the  meantime  the  bosses  govern 
with  more  or  less  indifferent  success  and  sometimes  imagine 
that  they  are  running  the  institution  as  a  whole.  If  we 
want  a  certain  political  tradition  perpetuated,  this  seems  to 
be  a  good  initiation  to  it.  How  pathetically  true  they  are 
to  their  patterns.  They  remind  me  of  my  friend  Bobby. 
He  was  only  three  years  old  and  he  had  two  sisters  a  little 
older  than  himself.  The  sisters  insisted  on  playing  family 
and  drafted  Bobby  to  be  the  father.  Bobby  consented 
reluctantly  and  after  much  urging.  The  little  family  seated 
themselves  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Then  Bobby  rose  with 
great  dignity,  kissed  the  baby  good-bye  and  left.  He  had 
fulfilled  the  function  of  the  father.  But  democracy  must 
be  more  than  passive  imitation  of  those  above  us  in  age  and 
prestige.  It  must  mean  the  creative  participation  in  a 
common  corporate  life.  This  we  have  failed  somehow  to 
make  real  in  our  school  life.  We  have  attempted  short 
cuts  by  handing  things  over  to  the  students,  while  the 
attitude  of  the  faculty  remained  largely  external  and 
artificial.  But  we  have  not  improved  matters.  The  prob- 
lem is  far  more  difficult ;  and  we  must  look  for  its  deeper  causes. 
The  life  of  the  school  with  its  ideals  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  effect  of  the  social  matrix  of  which  we  are  a  part.     We 
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are  apt  to  reenact  on  a  smaller  scale  the  ideals  of  the  larger 
world.  And  for  all  our  boasting,  democracy  is  not  in- 
digenous to  the  American  soil.  In  fact  one  is  sometimes 
led  to  wonder  whether  this  choicest  flower  of  human  civiliza- 
tion will  ever  become  inured  to  our  fickle  climate.  So  far 
it  has  been  pretty  well  suffocated  by  the  hardy  thistles  of 
boss  rule.  And  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  boss  rule  has 
been  better  adapted  to  our  social  and  ethical  development. 
In  the  larger  world  we  find  autocracy  the  rule  and  democ- 
racy the  exception.  And  school  life  has  but  helped  to 
perpetuate  the  tradition. 

If  we  glance  at  our  industrial  world,  which  so  largely 
fills  our  consciousness,  we  find  that  boss  rule  has  been  for 
the  most  part  the  unquestioned  method  of  control.  Partic- 
ipation, partnership  of  the  worker  with  the  manipulator 
of  the  large  enterprises  of  society,  has  been  comparatively 
rare  and  sporadic.  The  result  is  that  our  industrial  system 
has  become  organized  into  two  hostile  camps,  with  conse- 
quent lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  and  of  costly 
insecurity  to  our  industrial  fabric.  Each  type  is  equally 
despotic  in  its  management,  equally  neglectful  of  the 
individual.  So  great  has  become  the  unrest  and  danger 
that  the  system,  it  would  seem,  must  soon  break  under  its 
own  weight.  Clumsy  as  cooperation  has  seemed,  there  are 
signs  that  we  shall  find  it  the  only  safe  and  workable  method 
of  conducting  our  business.  Cooperative  enterprise  is 
growing.  Wise  concerns,  such  as  Schaffner  and  Marx,  have 
voluntarily  established  boards  of  arbitration  where  the 
workers  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  capitalistic  managers 
in  the  adjustment  of  claims  within  contract.  And  while 
the  system  must  seem  sometimes  an  expensive  limitation 
of  the  privileges  of  capital,  it  is  far  more  economic  than 
unrest,  strikes  and  lock-outs.  It  is  the  price  paid  for 
security  and  peace;  and  it  is  a  good  investment.  During 
the  next  generation  either  industry  will  be  democratized 
in  this  voluntary  manner  or  the  state  will  take  over  the 
business  of  society.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  new  unrest 
^of  awakening  human  souls. 
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In  politics  we  have  indeed  had  the  semblance  of  democ- 
racy in  our  constitutional  form  of  government.  But  while 
we  have  prided  ourselves  on  being  free  and  sovereign 
citizens,  we  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  led  around  by  a 
few  bosses  who  have  dominated  both  local  and  national 
affairs — generally  in  their  own  interest.  This  has  been 
due  in  the  main  to  our  traditional  inertia  and  to  our  in- 
competence to  give  sustained  attention  to  matters  per- 
taining to  our  common  weal.  The  present  situation  has. 
been  well  summed  up  by  Richard  Welhng:  "It  is  alarming 
to  realize  how  little  the  American  people  are  concerned  with 
their  public  affairs.  In  the  few  days  preceding  elections 
they  are  much  aroused  about  measures  and  men.  But 
when  the  great  day  has  past  there  is  a  general  sigh  of 
relief  that  'it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  comes  only  once  in  a 
year.'  The  only  other  events  that  rouse  them  from  their 
civic  slumber  are  the  prosecution  of  public  officials  and  the 
uncovering  of  graft."3  And  we  might  add  that  those  do  not 
arouse  them  for  very  long  or  very  intelligently.  It  is. 
mostly  the  raising  of  dust.  We  have  probably  the  most 
happy-go-lucky  way  of  tending  to  our  common  business,, 
local  and  national,  of  any  of  the  civilized  peoples.  No 
European  countries  could  afford  to  conduct  their  public 
affairs  as  we  do — partly  because  they  are  not  rich  enough,, 
partly  because  they  are  afraid  of  their  neighbors.  And 
we  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  we  can  not  afford  to,  either. 
Our  "magnificent  isolation"  has  been  a  menace  to  us  as- 
well  as  an  advantage.  And  this  condition  of  things  will 
go  on  until  we  have  once  for  all  broken  thru  our  public 
apathy  by  establishing  a  lively  and  persistent  community 
sense.  To  this  end  more  is  needed  than  a  simplified  political 
machinery  in  the  way  of  primaries,  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, etc.  These  are  tools  merely.  And  while  they 
facilitate  the  expression  of  the  public  will,  they  are  as  much 
at  the  disposal  of  the  demagogue  as  the  reformer.  And 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  former  works  like  gravitation  alt 
the  time,  while  our  better  sentiments,  like  our  aeroplanes,. 

3  Addresses  and  Proceedings,  N.  E-  A.,  1911,  p.  106. 
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seem  to  work  only  part  of  the  time.  Our  new  machinery 
may  change  the  type  of  our  bosses,  but  we  are  still  boss 
ruled;  and  the  recent  reactionary  elections  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  old  bosses  can  come  back.  We  need  more  than 
machinery  to  be  a  democracy;  we  need  a  consecrated  and 
earnest  devotion  to  a  common  human  cause.  For  the  time 
being  at  any  rate  our  conscience  has  been  stirred  in  this 
direction.  And  while  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  have  been 
fundamentally  bosses,  they  have  on  the  whole  been  good 
bosses.  They  have  been  sensitive  to  the  stirrings  of  a  new 
public  sentiment;  and  only  by  using  the  whip  could  they 
have  made  a  lazy  and  inert  political  beast  move  in  the  new 
direction.  Perhaps  genuine  democracy — the  democracy 
of  an  intelligent  public  conscience  and  a  cooperative  public 
will — may  come  later. 

In  our  educational  system,  which  should  be  the  training 
school  of  democracy,  the  method  of  control  is  for  the  most 
part  autocratic  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stage  in  the 
system.  This,  I  take  it,  does  not  indicate  any  malicious 
conspiracy  of  the  rulers  against  the  ruled.  It  is  partly 
due  to  our  transferring  the  habits  of  the  larger  world  to  the 
smaller  world.  We  feel  somehow  that  somebody  must  be 
boss.  If  we  limit  our  consideration  to  higher  education, 
we  feel  that  there  must  be  heads  of  departments,  heads  of 
schools,  and  of  course  there  must  be  a  head  of  the  institu- 
tion as  a  whole — something  on  the  department  store  plan. 
Now  there  have  doubtless  been  reasons  in  the  way  of 
economy  and  efficiency  under  our  conditions  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  plan;  but  we  should  not  call  it  democracy.  It 
is  easy  to  point  out  that  we  are  less  democratic  than  our 
European  cousins  with  their  effete  aristocracy.  Their 
universities  with  their  honorary  president,  chosen  by  his 
colleagues  for  a  year  or  two,  and  with  their  faculty  delibera- 
tion, are  in  striking  contrast  both  with  our  condition  and 
with  the  background  of  their  own  country.  But  this  com- 
parison should  not  be  prest  too  far.  Our  problems  are 
in  many  respects  different  from  theirs.  Their  presidents 
are  not  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the  institution.     They 
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do  not  have  to  stand  between  the  institution  and  untrained 
popular  legislatures.  The  president  in  our  institutions  has 
a  responsibility  which  is  never  dreamed  of  in  theirs.  He 
must  fulfil  this  or  give  up  his  place.  Hence  a  type  of  man 
has  been  evolved  to  meet  the  peculiar  need,  tho  he  is 
too  rare  to  supply  the  market.  European  institutions, 
moreover,  are  old  and  have  long  ago  been  made;  most  of 
our  institutions  are  in  a  stage  of  transition.  They  are  still 
very  much  in  the  making.  And  a  form  of  government 
adapted  to  one  stage  would  not  necessarily  fit  another. 
There  is  also  a  fundamental  difference  in  atmosphere. 
The  European  universities  are  institutions  of  research — 
societies  of  scholars  to  train  scholars — while  our  best 
energies  are  devoted  to  the  more  general  preparation  of 
undergraduates.  But  the  most  fundamental  difference  lies 
probably  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculties.  And  back  of  that 
lies  a  different  past  with  different  training  into  which  we 
shall  go  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  main  reason 
for  our  autocracy  in  college  and  university  government  lies 
in  the  character  of  our  faculties.  They  seem  to  share  in  an 
exaggerated  degree  the  American  incapacity  for  collective 
government.  They  seem  to  lack  the  patience  for  the  most 
part  for  sustained  and  intelligent  attention  to  corporate 
problems.  Responsibility  is  shifted,  therefore,  to  com- 
mittees and  individuals  who  are  willing  to  give  matters 
necessary  consideration.  Being  impatient  of  details  our 
faculties  often  give  committees  full  power  to  act.  Be- 
grudging the  tedium  of  meetings,  they  meet  as  seldom  as 
possible.  And  then  they  wake  up  some  day  and  are 
tremendously  surprized  and  dissatisfied  because  they  find 
themselves  living  under  a  boss  system.  With  this  in- 
difference and  this  incompetence  for  corporate  participa- 
tion, it  is  merely  a  question  of  who  is  to  be  the  boss.  If  it 
is  not  the  president,  it  is  somebody  else,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  legal  boards  of  control,  with  little  time  for  de- 
tails, it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fix  the  responsibility 
on  the  president.  Some  institutions  are,  I  realize,  in  a 
transition  stage  to  a  more  corporate  consciousness  and  more 
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corporate  control  on  the  part  of  faculties.  But  the  latter 
can  only  come  with  the  former.  A  democratic  form  of 
government,  we  have  learned  in  our  general  political  life, 
does  not  make  democracy.  There  must  be  the  spirit  of 
participation,  the  willingness  to  share  responsibility.  And 
where  the  spirit  exists  in  an  intelligent  and  earnest  way,  it 
will  make  for  itself  appropriate  forms.  In  our  American 
institutions  it  is  the  spirit  which  for  the  most  part  is  lacking. 
The  form  has  often  been  allowed  to  grow  defunct  for  want 
of  use.  The  change  will  come  with  the  general  movement 
towards  intelligent  democracy. 

Such  is  the  matrix  of  tradition  and  of  control  which  our 
student  mind  imitates  and  which  it  tends  to  perpetuate 
in  later  experience.  The  fundamental  question  arises, 
therefore,  as  to  what  conditions  are  responsible  for  this 
tradition  of  indifference  to  democracy  and  this  incom- 
petence to  participate  in  a  corporate  life.  We  are  certainly 
far  behind  our  kinsmen  in  Northern  Europe  in  our  interest 
and  capacity  for  public  business.  This  can  not  be  due  to 
racial  difference,  since  we  are  largely  of  the  same  stock.  I 
realize  that  we  have  not  their  economic  pressure  as  yet. 
But  this  would  not  explain  the  difference  in  ideal  coopera- 
tion and  ideal  creativeness ;  and  even  in  a  practical  way  we 
are  no  longer  lacking  serious  problems.  It  will  require 
all  our  intelligence  and  consecrated  devotion  to  readjust  the 
economic  and  social  situation  to  fit  the  new  spirit  of 
humanity.  Nor  would  it  explain  why  it  is  precisely  the 
European  universities  which  are  the  hot  spots  of  democratic 
agitation,  while  with  us  the  higher  institutions  are  factories 
of  conventionality.  With  us  the  socialistic  propaganda 
is  from  below,  from  the  industrial  classes,  while  in  Europe 
it  finds  its  strongest  expression  in  the  educational  centers. 
Our  fear  for  revolution  comes  from  the  I.  W.  W.,  while  in 
Europe  it  comes  from  university  students.  I  believe  that 
this  social  indifference  which  so  unfits  us  for  democratic 
participation  comes  primarily  from  the  educative  process 
which  somehow  fails  to  develop  those  qualities  of  initiative, 
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independence   of   judgment   and   sustained   social   interest 
which  are  so  essential  to  a  democracy. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  present  situation  is  the  dominant 
feminism4  during  the  child's  most  receptive  years.  In  our 
home  life  the  father's  part  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  family 
has  become  more  and  more  negligible.  The  boy  no  longer 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  masculine  comradeship  of  the 
father  excepting  of  a  holiday.  Now  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
woman  is  the  custodian  of  the  conventions  of  the  race  and 
that  what  she  naturally  values  in  the  child  is  conformity. 
Moreover,  whether  we  accept  Freud's  explanation  or  not, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  mother,  while  she  is  strict 
enough  with  the  daughter,  is  over-indulgent  with  the  boy. 
He  fails  to  learn  that  respect  for  authority  which  he  used  to 
learn  in  the  school  of  the  father.  He  gets  an  over-amount 
of  tender  emotion,  but  not  enough  of  the  sterner  discipline. 
And  the  instincts  of  fear  and  of  pugnacity  which  were  thus 
stimulated  in  the  older  regime  may  be  essential  qualities 
in  the  makeup  of  rugged  manhood.  Nor  does  the  boy  fare 
better  during  his  early  schooldays.  His  training  thru 
the  common  school  period  is  practically  altogether  feminine. 
And  this  is  becoming  increasingly  so.  Statistics  compiled 
for  Minnesota  show  that,  while  in  1862  the  ratio  of  men  to 
women  teachers  in  the  common  schools  was  1  to  2.5,  the 
ratio  in  1914  was  1  to  11.4.  Such  a  regime  naturally  puts  a 
premium  upon  ladylike  qualities.  The  models  imitated  are 
women.  If  punishment  is  administered,  it  is  mostly  second 
hand  and  removed  from  the  deed.  Now,  in  the  experi- 
ments tried  in  pupil  self-government,  it  appears  that  it  is 
precisely  in  the  grades  that  the  children  enter  most  heartily 
into  group  action.  Their  habits  are  less  formed  and 
probably  the  tribal  instinct  is  stronger  at  that  time,  and 
failing  to  get  proper  stimulus  weakens  afterwards.  But 
such  participation  for  boys  requires  masculine  masters. 
A  wholesome  amount  of  physical  restraint  is  probably 
essential  at  this  period.     Contrast  our  regime  with  that 

4  I  would  regard  masculinism,  particularly  in  the  training  of  the  girls* 
as  equally  unfortunate,  but  we  are  not  facing  that  problem. 
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of  the  Scotch  where  the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  year  gather 
round  the  master  to  get  a  piece  of  the  strap  for  souvenir. 
But  this  method  somehow  seems  to  develop  a  more  rugged 
manhood.  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  boy.  The  result 
is  the  failure  to  develop  proper  self-control  and  a  proper 
respect  for  right.  And  to  this  our  laisez  faire  individualism 
may  in  part  be  traced.  During  high  school  the  same 
feminine  regim6  largely  continues.  Up  to  the  time  he 
enters  college,  therefore,  the  boy's  character  is  largely 
dependent  upon  feminine  training  and  is  correspondingly 
lop-sided.  This  does  not  operate  in  the  same  way  with  the 
girl  who  has  had  her  mother's  companionship  and  the 
strict  surveyance  of  her  own  sex  thruout.  Little  is 
done  in  college  outside  of  athletics  to  make  up  for  the  boy's 
having  been  babied.  In  fact,  we  fall  in  with  his  tradition 
and  treat  him  as  irresponsible  for  four  years  more.  So 
long  as  he  is  conventionally  nice  we  are  satisfied.  We 
do  not  attempt  seriously  to  stir  the  masculine  instincts 
within  him. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  intellectual  training,  we  find  that 
this  is  of  the  ready-made,  hand-me-down  order.  It  is 
Froebel's  immortal  insight  that  education  from  the  kinder- 
garten up  should  be  a  process  of  creative  participation,  the 
teacher  simply  furnishing  the  material  and  the  stimulus. 
And  a  wonderful  discovery  and  joy  education  became 
under  Froebel's  methods.  With  us  the  kindergarten  be- 
comes a  means  for  developing  beautiful  dolls.  Education 
from  the  first  grades  to  the  end  of  college  (and  in  the 
graduate  school  too)  is  imitative.  The  pupil  comes  to  take 
knowledge,  as  he  takes  his  medicine,  in  doses;  and  he  takes 
as  little  as  possible  and  sometimes  makes  a  wry  face.  His 
interest  is  seldom  profoundly  stirred.  He  does  not  learn 
the  joy  of  working  out  a  problem  for  himself,  but  he  works 
for  the  teacher  and  as  little  as  the  teacher  will  let  him. 
The  whole  emphasis  is  on  conformity  and  away  from 
individuality. 

The  curriculum  of  the  high  school  and  college  is  so 
arranged  that  he  feels  no  cumulative  responsibility.     He  can 
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always  shift  to  a  new  subject  if  necessary.  There  is  no  day 
of  reckoning  when  he  must  give  an  account  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  received  as  in  the  European  Gymnasium  or 
English  schools  and  as  it  used  to  be  to  some  extent,  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  with  us.  A  little  bluffing  and  a 
little  cramming  do  wonders  in  getting  him  thru  his  term 
courses.  The  result  is  that  he  does  not  learn  responsibility. 
Moreover,  he  always  works  by  assignment  and  for  the  day. 
He  does  not  learn  the  meaning  of  self-sustained  work — to 
work  when  no  one  is  looking.  While  the  English  boy  does 
his  hardest  work  during  vacations,  our  American  student 
at  Oxford,  true  to  his  training,  loafs  and  makes  a  sorry 
showing  accordingly.  Little  room  is  left  for  initiative  in 
pursuing  interests  in  his  own  way  as  is  possible  in  the 
English  system  of  writing  papers,  with  individual  con- 
ferences with  the  tutor,  or  under  the  German  university 
system  where  everything  depends  upon  the  initiative  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  student  himself.  The  result  is 
not  only  that  we  fail  to  develop  scholars  as  they  do  in 
Europe;  but  we  fail  to  develop  the  moral  qualities  that  go 
to  make  good  citizenship  in  or  out  of  college.  For  I  be- 
lieve with  Dean  Briggs  that  "the  root  of  all  discipline, 
whether  discipline  for  efficiency  in  life,  or  discipline  for  the 
development  of  character,  for  the  resistance  of  temptation, 
is  in  steady,  whole-hearted  work,  whether  the  subject  of  the 
work  is  at  first  sight  alluring  or  forbidding."  The  result 
of  our  system,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  that  we  have  developed 
an  ill-disciplined  as  well  as  an  ill-educated  generation. 

It  will  be  seen  now  why  I  do  not  regard  as  of  prime  signif- 
icance the  handing  over  to  students  of  a  form  of  control 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  Methods  of  control  are 
secondary  and  of  little  consequence  in  school  or  out  of 
school  unless  they  are  based  on  certain  moral  qualities. 
The  indifferent  results  so  far  of  our  experiments  in  student 
self-government  are  what  we  ought  to  look  for.  How  could 
students  be  expected  to  be  conscientious  and  responsible 
in  their  government  when  their  whole  training  is  imitative, 
when  they  are  fed  with  a  spoon,  kept  in  swaddling  clothes 
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and  leading  strings  in  the  serious  part  of  their  educational 
work?  I  am  convinced  that  the  educative  process  itself 
with  its  work  and  play  must  develop  the  moral  qualities 
of  citizenship — qualities  of  honor,  of  conscientiousness,  of 
sympathetic  cooperation.  We  can  not  slight  this  homely 
every-day  training  and  make  up  for  it  by  courses  in  morality 
and  religion  or  moral  advice  from  the  platform.  To  this 
end  we  must  substitute  individual  education  for  the  present 
wholesale  education  which  dominates  our  system.  What 
can  be  done  when  we  stimulate  individual  initiative  has 
been  shown  in  Europe  and  by  such  individual  experiments 
as  those  of  Dr.  Sidis  and  Professor  Wiener.  Their  children 
seem  to  be  ordinary  normal  children,  differing  from  others 
primarily  in  the  individual  stimulus  which  has  been  furnished 
them.  When  we  succeed  in  stimulating  such  initiative 
more  generally,  the  length  of  the  school  period  need  trouble 
us  no  longer.  (Young  Norbert  Wiener  graduated  from 
college  at  14  and  took  his  Ph.D.  at  17.)  But  we  shall 
do  more  than  shorten  the  time.  We  shall  develop  new 
moral  qualities.  For  the  responsibility  and  nursing  of  the 
teacher,  we  must  substitute  the  responsibility,  initiative 
and  conscientiousness  of  the  student. 

To  make  possible  such  educational  procedure  we  need 
some  radical  reforms  in  methods  and  in  the  organization 
of  the  curriculum  which  I  can  not  touch  on  here.  We  need 
still  more  an  improved  teaching  profession.  In  fact,  we  can 
hardly  speak  of  a  teaching  profession  below  the  college — 
with  girls  teaching  until  they  can  get  married  and  boys 
using  teaching  as  a  temporary  stepping  stone  to  something 
else.  But  even  in  higher  education  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  before  we  can  begin  to  compare  with 
similar  grades  in  Europe.  Teaching  must  become  a 
creative  art  instead  of  a  mere  means  of  making  a  living. 
When  it  so  becomes  it  will  soon  shape  the  system  in  terms 
of  its  own  creative  spirit.  Such  an  ideal  has  been  beauti- 
fully outlined  by  Professor  John  Dewey:  "In  so  far  as  the 
school  represents,  in  its  own  spirit,  a  genuine  community 
life;  in  so  far  as  what  are  called  school  discipline,  govern- 
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ment  and  order,  are  the  expressions  of  this  inherent  social 
spirit;  in  so  far  as  the  methods  used  are  those  which  appeal 
to  the  active  and  constructive  powers,  permitting  the  child 
to  give  out,  and  thus  to  serve;  in  so  far  as  the  curriculum 
is  so  selected  and  organized  as  to  provide  the  material  for 
affording  the  child  a  consciousness  of  the  world  in  which 
he  has  to  play  a  part,  and  the  relations  he  has  to  meet; 
in  so  far  as  these  ends  are  met,  the  school  is  organized  on  an 
ethical  basis."5 

While  I  regard  student  government  as  secondary,  you 
would  hardly  be  satisfied  unless  I  tried  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions in  this  direction.  We  may  well  look  back  with 
envy  to  the  simple  spontaneous  associations  which  obtained 
in  the  early  stages  of  higher  education.  I  have  in  mind 
the  Socratic  circle  where  the  only  bond  was  friendship  and 
the  only  object  was  the  attainment  of  wisdom  in  the  large 
sense  of  that  term.  And  we  all  know  the  effect  on  human 
civilization.  The  producing  of  a  Plato  alone  would  justify 
infinitely  the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  We  may 
hearken  back  also  to  the  early  beginnings  of  European 
universities  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  when  students, 
in  larger  numbers  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  modern 
universities,  crowded  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  knowledge 
under  a  great  master  like  Abelard  and  when  the  only 
government  consisted  in  voluntary  associations  of  students 
and  masters.  The  galaxy  of  great  men  of  the  13th  century 
was  the  result  and  is  another  of  the  high-water  marks  in 
human  civilization.  While  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
equipment  has  made  impossible  such  simple  associations, 
it  will  remain  true  that  personal  participation  by  students 
and  faculty  is  the  true  method  of  education.  Else  it  be- 
comes machinery  without  soul.  The  small  college,  if  of  the 
right  quality,  has  evident  advantages  in  working  out  such  a 
purpose.  But  even  in  a  fair-sized  small  college,  the  in- 
stitution is  too  large  for  intimate  fellowship  of  students  with 
each  other  and  with  the  faculty.  And  often  a  small  college 
is  lacking  in  proper  cultural  opportunities. 

5  J.  Dewey,  Ethical    principles    underlying   education.      Quoted    King's 
Social  aspects  of  education,  1913,  p.  376. 
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It  is  in  the  large  English  universities  that  the  plan  has 
been  best  worked  out  for  intimate  participation  in  a  common 
life.  And  this  ideal  is  the  immortal  contribution  of  Arnold 
of  Rugby.6  Arnold  set  greater  store  upon  the  right 
"corporate  life"  than  upon  curriculums,  tho  no  one  would 
accuse  him  of  slighting  the  latter.  For  him  the  chief 
function  of  the  school  is  to  develop  "moral  thoughtfulness." 
In  the  English  "house"  system  the  number  admitted  to  a 
"house"  is  limited.  According  to  Mr.  Findlay  40  is  regarded 
as  the  maximum  number.  Each  "house"  has  a  resident 
"tutor"  and  the  students  in  the  upper  grades  are  made  use 
of  as  prefects  or  monitors  in  keeping  order  but  with  strict 
account  to  the  tutor.  In  the  "houses"  instituted  by  Mr. 
Findlay  in  one  of  the  municipal  schools  in  England  "every 
member  of  the  school  community,  teachers  and  scholars 
alike,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  head  master  and  care- 
takers were  members  of  a  'house.'  "  This  meant  naturally 
intimate  relations  between  faculty  and  students. 
"Parents'  "  evenings  would  be  held  in  a  house  for  common 
discussion  of  problems  as  well  as  mutual  acquaintance. 
A  great  asset  of  the  English  in  this  connection  is  their  love 
of  sport.  They  have  made  athletics  a  great  educative 
institution.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  looked  at  athletics 
with  suspicion.  In  fact  they  are  more  or  less  an  anomaly 
in  American  institutions.  They  have  been  forced  on  us 
by  the  students.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  only 
college  activity  to  which  the  students  are  willing  to  give 
spontaneous,  self -sustained,  systematic  and  arduous  at- 
tention and  which  fires  collective  student  enthusiasm. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
tendency  towards  exaggerating  them,  as  students  of  former 
generations  overdid  study  when  study  was  regarded  as  a 
"student  activity."  It  is  the  failure  of  the  American 
faculty  to  sympathize  with  certain  normal  student  instincts 
which  has  brutalized  athletics.  In  England  the  faculty, 
being   themselves    good   sportsmen    (which   the   American 

8  For  a  splendid  account  of  the  English  "house"  system  and  its  possi- 
ble extension,  see  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  "The  Corporate  Life  of  the 
School,"  School  Review,  Vols.  XV  and  XVI. 
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faculty  for  the  most  part  are  not),  have  been  able  to  give 
athletics  a  different  tradition.  Sport  is  the  British  school 
for  teaching  the  rules  of  honor  and  self-control,  in  war  and 
peace.  Of  course,  other  activities,  social  and  intellectual, 
are  likewise  participated  in.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
plan  has  not  taken  roots  on  this  side.  It  might  be  tried  to 
advantage,  it  would  seem,  especially  during  our  first  two 
years  which  are  in  some  cases  being  differentiated  as  the 
Junior  College  with  more  special  supervision. 

The  "house"  system  resembles,  of  course,  our  spontaneous, 
crop  of  fraternities  which  are  doubtless  evidence  of  a  real 
need.  But  these  are  aristocratic  institutions,  limited 
usually  to  a  small  number  of  the  students.  Their  tendency 
has  been  to  stimulate  ostentatious  social  activities  and  the 
spending  of  more  money  than  the  students,  or  rather  the 
parents,  can  afford.  Faculty  participation  is  usually 
superficial.  They  are  often  a  menace  to  true  study  and 
true  sport  alike.  We  have,  of  course,  our  dormitories;  and 
while  student  control  has  been  instituted  in  some  of  these, 
particularly  in  girls'  dormitories,  with  advantage  to  the 
management,  these  are  for  the  most  part  impersonal  in- 
stitutions. They  do  not  correspond,  so  far  at  least,  to  the 
English  "house"  system.  The  "house"  system  would 
not  have  to  wait  on  ownership,  since  it  is  not  legal  possession 
but  the  spirit  which  makes  the  "house."  The  "nations," 
at  the  universities  of  Northern  Europe,  which  are  based 
upon  geographical  provinces,  have  at  least  the  same  absence 
of  caste  and  involve  mutual  participation  in  a  common 
life  by  students  and  faculty  from  the  same  district,  tho 
without  the  discipline  of  the  English  "houses."  That  we 
should  build  up  a  social  caste  system,  with  invidious  dis- 
tinctions, in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  while  in  the 
European  universities  with  their  hereditary  aristocracy  and 
royalty  they  are  able  to  be  good  fellows  and  join  in  a  com- 
mon life,  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  boasted  democracy. 
Incidentally  it  throws  some  light  on  the  strength  of  the 
feeling  for  aristocracy  in  a  country  like  England — a  feeling 
which  we  can  not  understand.     Evidently  aristocracy  does . 
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not  mean  segregation  with  them,  as  it  seems  to  mean  with 
us. 

I  suppose  the  main  reason  that  such  a  system  as  the 
English  has  not  won  favor  with  us  is  our  general  laisez 
faire  individualism,  our  unwillingness  to  pay  the  price  of 
real  democracy  if  only  we  can  have  its  form.  It  is  easier 
to  do  a  wholesale  than  a  retail  business  in  education. 
To  tend  to  our  students  in  the  manner  of  Arnold  of  Rugby 
will  mean  a  great  deal  more  of  conscientious  attention  to 
the  task  of  education  than  we  are  giving  now.  It  would 
mean  most  of  all  a  new  spirit  of  fellowship  which  can  only 
come  thru  radical  changes  in  our  national  character. 
But  to  some  such  ideal  as  that  of  Arnold,  however  much  we 
may  change  the  form,  we  must  come  if  we  would  furnish  the 
leaven  of  a  genuine  democracy.  And  what  splendid  fruit 
Arnold's  work  has  born  in  the  making  of  a  new  spiritual 
and  industrial  England.  What  splendid  insurance  for  a 
time  of  national  danger. 

If  we  once  had  created  these  smaller  units  of  intimate 
moral  participation  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
arrange  for  the  participation  in  the  larger  life  on  top  of 
them.  Such  government  should  not  be  a  handing  over  to 
students  of  certain  duties  of  government  but  a  genuine 
participation  by  students  and  faculty.  Perhaps  at  present 
some  such  plan  as  that  which  Schaffner  and  Marx  have 
tried  out  in  practical  business  might  furnish  a  basis.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan  the  workers  select  six  members,  the 
operators  six  members  and  these  select  in  addition  a  chair- 
man. It  may  appeal  to  our  sense  of  humor  to  compare  the 
students  to  "workers"  and  the  faculty  to  "capitalistic 
operators."  But  the  important  thing  is  that  there  shall  be 
real  participation,  in  the  working  out  of  a  common  task. 
The  method  is  of  less  importance.  It  might  be  accom- 
plished under  the  current,  system  of  student  self-govern- 
ment, if  the  faculty  would  take  a  lively  and  earnest  interest 
in  the  experiment.  In  the  old  Spartan  days,  the  older 
boys,  the  Irens,  were  given  charge  of  the  younger  boys. 
But  the  elders  were   always   watching  and   administering 
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punishment  for  either  overleniency  or  overseverity  of 
discipline.  We  might  with  profit  imitate  their  interest, 
if  not  their  military  severity.  The  problems,  of  course, 
would  be  those  pertaining  to  the  corporate  life  of  the  stu- 
dents. They  would  differ  under  different  conditions. 
They  might  include  an  honor  system  of  conducting  ex- 
aminations when  there  is  a  moral  demand  for  it  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  students.  There  are  many 
grievances  that  the  students  are  "stewing"  over  which 
might  find  a  normal  expression — much  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  common  life.  Many  things  might  be  done 
for  the  corporate  life  that  now  are  left  undone.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  each 
others'  point  of  view.  But  at  most  a  general  system  is  the 
education  of  a  few;  and  to  the  mass  of  students  it  would 
remain  impersonal.  I  do  not  regard  such  a  system  as  a 
cure-all  of  the  present  ills  of  education.  It  has  been  useful 
in  some  cases  where  the  faculty  have  failed  from  lack  of 
backbone  and  proper  attention.  With  sympathetic  gui- 
dance by  the  faculty  it  may  be  a  means  of  moral  education. 
The  students  have  stood,  when  responsibility  has  been 
brought  to  them,  for  order  and  a  comparatively  high  morale, 
which  shows  that  they  are  made  of  the  right  stuff. 

A  radical  reform  in  our  system,  I  have  tried  to  show, 
must  mean  a  change  in  our  whole  educational  procedure 
in  the  way  of  developing  moral  thoughtfulness,  of  indi- 
vidual initiative,  of  sustained  attention  to  a  task,  and  of 
sympathetic  loyalty  to  a  common  purpose.  This  must 
mean  a  more  real  and  intimate  participation  by  the  faculty 
in  student  life,  in  the  manner  of  Arnold  of  Rugby.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Call:  "The  problem  of  school  govern- 
ment is  to  furnish  attractive  opportunities  for  social  partic- 
ipation in  operations  which  make  for  more  life  here,  now 
and  in  the  long  run.  The  details  must  be  worked  out 
differently  in  different  schools."7 

With  such  a  system  and  such  a  spirit  of  participation  we 
should  develop  not  only  a  new  type  of  leaders  for  practical 

7  Education,  Vol.  27,  p.  261. 
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life;  but  we  should,  I  believe,  have  a  new  era  of  ideal 
creativeness  in  art,  literature,  science  and  other  ideal 
domains.  We  must  still  look  back  to  the  period  preceding 
and  including  our  American  Revolution  for  our  greatest 
leaders  both  in  thought  and  action.  A  British  friend 
unkindly  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  men 
were  the  product  of  the  British  system.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
significant  that  they  came  before  our  "magnificent  isola- 
tion," the  absence  of  strenuous  culture  contacts.  This,  I 
think,  and  not  our  youth,  is  the  cause  of  our  later  stagna- 
tion. We  at  any  rate  have  had  no  such  group  of  statesmen 
in  our  nation  since  then.  And  Franklin  and  Rumford  still 
remain  our  greatest  names  in  science.  That  we  are  out- 
stript  in  ideal  creativeness  today  by  many  of  the  small 
nations  of  Europe,  with  a  population  smaller  than  some  of 
our  largest  cities,  is  chargeable  to  our  different  social  and 
educational  traditions.  If  we  are  to  have  a  new  era  of 
democratic  and  spiritual  progress,  we  must  have  a  new 
schoolmaster. 

John  K.  Boodin 
Carleton  College 
Northfield,  Minnesota 


Ill 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  PUNCTUATION 
Of  the  problems  involved  in  the  art  of  writing  that  of 
punctuation  has  certainly  received  a  more  than  sufficient 
share  of  attention.  Something  of  its  technique  seems  to 
have  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria;  and  when 
the  varied  and  multiple  marks  of  the  middle  ages  were 
sifted  to  essentials  with  the  diffusion  of  printing,  a  formal 
body  of  criticism  began  to  appear  whose  purpose  it  was  to 
establish  proper  usage,  and  whose  long  history  has  re- 
mained fairly  unbroken.  Aldus 's  Ratio  Inter  pungendi  in 
1566  and  Jonson's  simple  treatise  in  1640  were  but  slight 
beginnings;  since  their  advent  the  books  which  purpose  to 
teach  punctuation  have  multiplied  constantly,  and  are 
still  appearing  in  an  ever-swelling  flood  today.  The  tech- 
nique of  pointing  is  now  taught  from  the  primary  grades 
upward,  and  more  than  occasionally  the  secondary  schools 
give  over  a  semester's  teaching  to  the  external  matters 
of  writing  alone,  punctuation  first  among  them.  Bulk 
of  thought  and  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem, 
yet  a  tacit  challenge  is  continually  being  offered  to  the 
methods  of  the  textbooks  by  the  vagueness  which  even 
the  intelligent  amateur  exhibits  when  he  tries  to  define 
the  offices  of  the  seven  or  eight  marks  which  usage  has 
maintained,  and  by  the  corresponding  uncertainty  of  his 
practise.  Rare  indeed  is  the  entering  college  freshman 
whose  command  of  punctuation  is  both  fluent  and  assured, 
and  many  a  college  student  is  chary  of  the  colon  and  the 
semi-colon  to  the  end  of  his  college  course,  if  not  to  the  end 
of  his  days. 

The  failure  of  the  textbooks  becomes  explicable  when 
their  method  is  examined.  Most  rhetorics  offer  syntax, 
and  often  vocal  pause  also,  as  guides  for  the  use  of  the  points, 
and  neither  of  these  seems  a  stable  criterion.     The  comma 
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is  said  to  indicate  the  short  pause;  the  semi-colon,  the  colon, 
the   period,    pauses   proportionately   longer.     But    Pater's 
commas  frequently  equal  Meredith's  semi-colons  in  time 
length;  indeed  even  in  a  given  passage  from  almost  any 
single  writer  a  comma  may  in  one  line  produce  a  pause 
equal  to  that  created  by  a  semi-colon  in  the  next,  or  be 
past  over  in  oral  reading  with  no  perceptible  rest  at  all. 
Nor  does  the  logic  of  syntax  as  a  criterion  seem  secure. 
Certain  constructions  are  to  be  punctuated,  but  no  reason 
is  given  for  the  dictum.     By  virtue  of  what  inherent  quality 
does  the  vocative  or  the  series  or  the  single  part  of  the 
compound   sentence   demand   the   comma?     The   amateur 
is  left  to  discover  as  best  he  may,  and  if  he  ranges  in  litera- 
ture he  will  learn  that  these  constructions  as  well  as  many 
another  named  by  the  rules  often  actually  do  express  them- 
selves,   and    adequately,    without    points.     James    in    The 
awkward  age  and  many  of  his  more  recent  novels  often 
writes  his  vocatives  without  the  preceding  comma;  Swin- 
burne's poetry  almost  characteristically  omits  commas  in 
the  adjective  series;  Hardy,  Morley,  Pater,  to  name  only 
a  few,   sometimes  follow  and  sometimes  break  the  often- 
repeated  rules  that  phrases  out  of  their  natural  order  and 
coordinate  clauses  demand  punctuation.     Moreover,  Keats, 
Francis   Thompson,    Conrad,   often   exceed  the  rules   and 
point    heavily    but    somehow    expressively;    and    Landor, 
Meredith,   Arnold,   and  numbers  of  others  separate  suc- 
cessive sentences  only  by  the  comma  in  a  fashion  which 
the  rhetorics  either  do  not  sanction  or  fail  to  explain.     Nor 
can  the  observer  believe  that  these  deviations  are  due  to 
printers'    errors   when    various    editions   compared    show 
the  same   usages,    and    the   punctuation  of   these  writers 
in  other  instances  proves  a  clear  consistent  purpose. 

The  rhetorics  have  followed  the  ancient  methods  of  the 
schools.  Instead  of  a  working  principle  they  are  offering 
a  certain  synthesis  of  practise:  the  very  emphasis  of  their 
characteristic  statement  indicates  their  origin:  "the  comma 
is  used,"  "the  semi-colon  is  used."  But  no  justification 
is  offered  for  either  their  inclusions  or  exclusions,  and  it 
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may  be  noted  in  passing  that  as  to  these  the  books  rarely 
if  ever  quite  agree.  By  each  a  standard  is  simply  im- 
posed. The  rules  are  given :  the  student  must  first  memorize 
them.  When  he  writes  he  must  reduce  the  forms  of  his 
expression  to  their  grammatical  construction,  and  then 
punctuate  or  not  according  to  their  conformity  to  the 
types  named  in  his  text.  The  whole  abstract  process  lies 
definitely  apart  from  the  natural  creative  expression  which 
training  in  writing  might  be  expected  to  cultivate;  its  best 
success  can  only  be  a  hardening  of  further  practise  within 
certain  usual  forms. 

But  the  amateur,  indeed  the  accomplished  writer  as 
well,  presumably  wants  not  a  code  but  a  real  psychology 
of  use,  principles  which  will  constantly  serve  his  own 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  account  for  the  diverse 
practises  of  literature.  The  problem  involved  is  the 
fundamentally  simple  problem  which  always  arises  when 
the  uses  of  any  means  are  to  be  formulated.  Given 
a  means,  its  capabilities  and  function  can  only  be  com- 
pletely determined  upon  a  basis  of  intrinsic  character. 
The  essential  character  of  punctuation  is  obvious.  Punc- 
tuation is  primarily  graphic.  Each  sign  is  simply  a  quick 
mark;  it  must  perform  its  function  by  virtue  of  some  im- 
mediate suggestive  power  or  not  at  all,  appearing  as  it 
does  within  the  absorbing  succession  of  words.  The  marks 
are  like  in  kind;  they  probably  accomplish  some  single 
and  positive  purpose.  Yet  each  has  a  distinctive  form; 
each  must  possess  a  special  office.  The  natural  test  then 
for  the  general  and  individual  uses  of  punctuation  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  sheer  effect. 

Nor  is  the  common  effect  of  all  punctuation  difficult  of 
discovery.  Different  in  kind  from  the  printed  symbols 
which  denote  the  word,  phrase,  and  sentence,  any  point 
creates  a  momentary  restraint  of  attention,  a  pause  which 
may  not  be  in  the  least  perceptible,  but  in  which  the  pre- 
ceding meaning  tends  to  repeat  and  enforce  itself.  Punc- 
tuation first  of  all  creates  emphasis;  the  word  or  phrase 
pointed  comes  out  distinctive,  clearly  separable  in  value. 
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But  just  as  emphasis  in  the  voice  carries  relative  purpose, 
just  as  thru  inflection  the  given  expression  becomes  self- 
sufficient,  tentative,  querying,  excitedly  declarative,  or 
interpolated,  so  the  various  marks,  peculiarly  suggestive 
in  form,  condition  interpretation  of  purpose  in  reading. 
The  indeterminate  curves  of  the  interrogation,  the  abrupt 
stroke  of  the  exclamatory  point,  and  the  small  but  decisive 
dot  of  the  period  are  readily  suggestive  of  function;  and 
the  quick  expressiveness  of  the  other  signs  is  no  less  easy 
and  exact,  tho  perhaps  less  obviously  declared.  The  comma, 
called  the  half -point  or  semi-circular  mark  by  Aldus,  with 
its  tiny  hook  or  curve  leftward,  creates  a  suspension,  an 
effect  of  incompleteness,  as  surely  as  the  period  is  sugges- 
tive of  conclusion.  The  comma  emphasizes  but  at  the  same 
time  subordinates;  by  its  office  parts  of  the  whole  state- 
ment come  out  distinctive,  yet  each  is  kept  relative  to  the 
larger  purpose.  A  passage  from  Arthur  Symons's  essay 
on  the  prose  of  William  Morris  illustrates  the  specialized 
value  that  may  be  given  to  detail  by  means  of  the  comma. 
"But  for  the  rest,  this  book,  like  the  others,  is  of  an  equable 
sweetness,  a  continual  going  on,  like  running  water  in  pale 
sunlight,  never  rising  or  falling,  nor  varying  in  color,  nor 
changing  in  sound.  It  is  a  story,  which  takes  place  at  a 
time  without  a  date,  in  a  country  without  a  name,  among 
persons  who  have  the  simple,  elementary  qualities  of 
humanity,  the  qualities  which  are  older  than  any  civiliza- 
tion, and  yet  who  are  shown  to  us  only  in  conventionalized 
attitudes  and  in  decorative  costumes."  The  emphasis  of  the 
comma,  moreover,  is  wholly  given  to  the  matter  by  which  the 
point  is  preceded.  A  word  or  phrase  can  not  be  "set  off," 
as  the  rhetorics  say,  by  commas;  the  mark  from  its  form 
simply  fails  to  affect  the  expression  by  which  it  is  followed. 
When  Herrick  writes  "Come,  my  Corinna,  come,"  the  first 
word  of  the  invitation,  the  name,  and  the  repeated  plea  all 
have  their  single  and  special  importance;  each  would  de- 
mand the  comma,  no  matter  what  the  following  turn  of 
idea,  if  their  present  intention  were  kept.  So  with  the  suc- 
cessive phrases  of  Symons's  sentences. 
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Like  the  comma  the  semi-colon  holds  the  preceding  ex- 
pression relative  to  the  whole  statement.  The  more  com- 
plex mark  is  but  a  comma  reinforced,  or  perhaps  quite  as 
truly  a  period  made  suspensive.  By  its  means  the  pre- 
ceding idea  is  given  something  the  value  of  a  full  statement, 
yet  the  sign  produces  no  impression  of  completion.  A 
typical  use  of  the  semi-colon  is  illustrated  in  a  sentence 
from  Morley's  essay  on  Carlyle:  "The  truth  is  that  with 
Mr.  Carlyle  the  revolution  begins  not  in  1789  but  in  1741; 
not  with  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile  but  with  the  Battle  of  Moll- 
witz."  The  semi-colon  finds  its  natural  place  here  because 
the  first  expression  is  a  full  and  ample  idea,  but  one  which 
after  all  is  unfinished;  the  following  phrases  are  required 
for  its  complete  articulation.  In  a  statement  from  Swin- 
burne's essay  on  Matthew  Arnold  three  sentences  juxta- 
posed make  up  the  rounded  idea;  each  is  insufficient  with- 
out the  rest,  yet  each  is  a  clear  assertion:  again  the  semi- 
colon is  rightly  expressive.  Swinburne  writes:  "The  de- 
scription does  not  adorn  or  decorate  the  thought;  it  is  part 
of  it;  they  have  so  grown  into  each  other  that  they  seem 
not  welded  together,  but  indivisible  and  twin-born." 
Lanier  and  Meredith  often  pointed  with  the  semi-colon 
to  charge  a  brief  phrase  or  even  a  word  with  abundant 
force,  and  Emerson  also  used  the  composite  sign  to  draw 
out  the  full  character  of  a  partial  idea.  A  line  from  one 
of  his  addresses  is  characteristic.  "There  are  persons 
who  are  not  actors,  not  speakers,  but  influences;  persons 
too  great  for  fame,  for  display;  who  disdain  eloquence; 
to  whom  all  we  call  art  and  artist,  seems  too  nearly  allied 
to  show  and  by-ends,  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  finite 
and  selfish,  and  the  loss  of  the  universal." 

On  the  other  hand  Matthew  Arnold,  and  many  other 
writers  as  well,  according  to  Mr.  Raymond  D.  Miller  in 
an  article  called  Co-ordination  and  the  comma, 1  use  the  comma 
in  cases  which,  if  the  rules  and  very  frequent  usage  were 
followed,  would  demand  the  semi-colon,  if  not  the  period. 
Arnold  writes   "The   tone  is  playful,    Gray   was   not  yet 

1  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  1908. 
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twenty-one,"  and  two  clear  sentences  are  thrown  together. 
But  the  first  has  no  highly  separable  value  in  the  gathering 
estimate  of  Gray;  it  is  closely  relative  to  the  second,  and 
the  comma  accomplishes  an  easy  subordination.  The 
same  relative  purpose  is  revealed  in  sentences  which  Mr. 
Miller  cites  from  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Newman,  and 
others.  Emerson  writes  "The  history  of  reform  is  always 
identical,  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  idea  with  the  fact"; 
Hawthorne,  "I  really  half  believe  you  are  a  Faun,  there  is 
such  mystery  and  terror  for  you  in  these  dark  woods"; 
Newman,  "Rising  to  his  strength,  he  will  break  thru  the 
trammels  of  words,  he  will  scatter  human  voices,  even  the 
sweetest,  to  the  winds."  In  each  instance  the  two  ideas 
of  the  sentence  are  closely  linked,  neither  has  an  intrinsic 
or  clearly  separable  importance,  and  the  comma  is  the 
natural  mark,  giving  as  it  does  mere  integrity  to  the  single 
part.  But  when  ideas  whose  elements  are  highly  distinc- 
tive are  phrased  in  such  constructions  the  semi-colon  is 
inevitable.  The  semi-colon  is  more  forceful  than  the 
comma,  but  not  different  in  kind. 

The  colon  (Jonson's  "two  pricks")  is  essentially  dramatic 
in  effect,  abrupt,  definitive,  revealing  no  suggestion  of  sub- 
ordination. Doubling  the  period,  the  colon  draws  up  the 
preceding  meaning  as  for  an  explicit  purpose,  and  some- 
thing of  definite  fulfilment,  even  of  climax  is  expected  to 
follow.  Given  "Sir:"  or  even  "My  dear  Mr.  Blake:" 
we  do  not  expect  the  casual  flow  of  written  talk;  a  direct, 
positive  communication  is  to  come.  The  use  of  the  colon 
in  marking  off  the  formal  elements  of  the  declaration,  or 
in  introducing  quotations  is  in  like  keeping  with  the  effect 
of  the  mark;  and  a  turn  of  essentially  the  same  dramatic 
character  is  frequently  made  in  the  course  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence, as  in  a  descriptive  line  from  The  Idiots:  "To  the  left, 
in  the  distance,  she  could  see  something  shining:  a  broad 
disk  of  fight  in  which  narrow  shadows  pivoted  around  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel. ' '  The  ' '  something ' '  suddenly  emerges 
into  a  definite  image;  the  colon  is  indicative  of  a  real  if 
microscopic  drama.     Again,  in  a  passage  from  Youth  a  like 
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effect    of   climax   is   twice   carried   in   a   sequence   of   sen- 
tences. 

"It  lasted  all  down  the  North  Sea,  all  down  the  Channel; 
and  it  lasted  till  we  were  three  hundred  miles  or  so  west- 
ward of  the  Lizards:  then  the  wind  went  'round  to  the 
sou'west  and  began  to  pipe  up.  In  two  days  it  blew  a 
gale.  The  Judea,  hove  to,  wallowed  on  the  Atlantic  like 
an  old  candlebox.  It  blew  day  after  day:  it  blew  with 
spite,  without  mercy,  without  rest " 

The  colon  charges  the  expression  which  follows  with 
final  force  and  with  expectation.  The  mark  looks  evenly 
both  ways. 

The  colon  and  the  semi-colon  may  be  taken  as  variations 
of  the  period  and  the  comma,  and  their  effect  is  relatively 
complex.  The  remaining  marks  are  simple,  their  uses  can 
be  simply  enough  defined.  The  parenthesis  and  the  pair 
of  dashes  at  once  suggest  the  insertion,  the  interpolation. 
However,  each  of  these  paired  marks  produces  its  indi- 
vidual effect.  The  words  inserted  become  a  definite  pro- 
nouncement with  the  forceful  abrupt  line  of  the  dash  at 
their  opening  and  close;  by  means  of  the  parenthesis  the 
interpolated  expression  is  swung  easily,  even  lightly,  within 
the  whole.  Between  dashes  the  phrase  comes  out 
single  and  positive,  it  may  even  supersede  for  the  moment 
the  effect  of  the  main  line  of  thought  in  which  it  appears. 
Within  the  parenthesis  the  idea  assumes  rather  the  place 
of  a  loosely  connected  digression.  The  dash  when  used 
singly  likewise  suggests  a  departure  from  the  developing 
train  of  thought.  By  its  means  attention  is  suddenly 
translated,  and  the  expression  which  follows  receives  a 
distinct  force.  Pater  writes:  "Every  moment  some  form 
grows  perfect  in  hand  or  face ;  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  the 
sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest;  some  mood  of  passion  or  in- 
sight or  intellectual  excitement  is  irresistibly  real  and  at- 
tractive to  us, — for  that  moment  only."  The  final  phrase 
of  the  sentence  suddenly  concentrates  the  ideas  which 
have  gone  before  into  new  form,  and  the  dash  makes  quick 
and    inevitable    the    change    which    the    writer    intended. 
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But  the  departure  indicated  by  the  dash  may  be  no  real 
break,  only  a  shift  or  narrowing  of  emphasis,  as  in  a  ques- 
tion asked  in  another  passage  from  Pater.  "What,  then, 
is  the  essence  of  his  philosophy  of  art — of  imaginative 
production?" 

The  short  line  of  the  hyphen,  one  of  the  simplest  marks, 
plainly  links  and  makes  single  separable  elements  of  mean- 
ing. The  last  two  rhetorical  signs,  the  apostrophe  and  the 
marks  of  quotation,  are  hardly  graphic  of  purpose  at  all. 
They  are  rather  a  kind  of  accepted  short-hand  for  certain 
simple  facts  of  expression. 

Such  definition  in  terms  of  effect  not  only  interprets 
the  typical  usages  of  the  several  marks;  it  seems  also  to 
explain  both  the  rules  and  the  pronounced  deviations 
from  rule  on  the  part  of  careful  writers.  Obviously  it  is 
the  demand  for  distinctive  emphasis  which  accounts  for 
the  general  practise  of  pointing  the  appositive,  the  vocative, 
phrases  of  address,  and  the  parts  of  the  series.  Usually 
each  of  these  is  a  highly  distinctive  element  of  the  sentence, 
and  demands  accordingly  a  definitive  stress.  Yet  these 
elements  are  subordinate,  simply  parts  of  the  whole,  the 
stress  which  they  demand  is  light;  the  comma  accents 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  their  partial  place 
in  the  sentence.  But  when  Nanda  Brookenham  comes  into 
the  room  and  says  "How  do  you  do  Mr.  Mitchy?  How 
do  you  do  Mr.  Longdon?"  each  whole  sentence  is  a  single, 
casual,  formal  greeting;  the  actual  questions  in  address 
have  no  clear  importance  apart  from  the  names,  and  are 
accordingly  unpunctuated.  For  Amelia  Sedley,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  part  would  have  been  significant,  and  a 
comma  after  her  "How  do  you  do"  would  be  inevitable  if 
her  sense  of  values  were  to  be  rendered.  Again,  when 
Swinburne  writes  "Out  of  the  golden  remote  wild  west 
where  the  sea  without  shore  is"  he  has  lost  the  quality  of 
detail  in  the  large  and  sweeping  view;  pointing  in  the 
series  of  adjectives  would  contradict  his  perception.  But 
James  in  his  description  of  Mrs.  Almond  in  Washington 
Square  has  a  very  different  purpose,  that  of  giving  a  measured 
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impression  of  one  of  his  main  figures,  and  the  close  use  of 
the  comma  is  a  reflection  of  that  purpose.  "She  bloomed 
herself,  indeed,  and  was  a  comely,  comfortable,  reasonable 
woman,  and  a  great  favorite  with  her  clever  brother." 
The  comma  is  not  often  used  in  such  cases  after  the  last 
member  of  the  series,  apparently  because  at  that  point  the 
adjective  so  readily  becomes  one  with  the  word  it  modi- 
fies. But  instances  in  which  the  last,  like  the  others,  is 
punctuated,  may  be  found  in  James,  Pater,  Conrad,  and 
other  writers. 

Adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  which  modify  not  a  single 
word  but  an  entire  phrase,  like  "however,"  "then,"  "there- 
fore," and  "moreover,"  usually  are  pointed,  and  it  is  be- 
cause they  contain  so  full  a  significance;  they  concentrate 
that  which  precedes  and  at  the  same  time  mark  a  change 
of  purpose.  Again,  a  long  subject  is  often  pointed,  simply 
because  length  usually  means  a  certain  amplitude  of  mean- 
ing which  demands  recognition.  A  main  phrase  com- 
bined with  a  non-restrictive  clause  also  possesses  a  positive 
and  separable  value;  the  dependent  clause  is  not  unlike 
a  further  statement  in  effect.  James  writes  in  The  Aspern 
papers:  "We  had  no  real  light  upon  her  circumstances  at 
that  moment,  any  more  than  we  had  upon  her  origin, 
which  we  believed  to  be  of  the  sort  usually  known  as  modest. " 
And  since  the  main  assertion  is  clear  and  distinctive,  it  re- 
ceives the  accent  of  the  comma.  In  a  later  sentence 
the  relation  of  the  clause  to  the  preceding  phrase  is  quite 
different.  "It  might  very  well  be  that  Juliana  had  not 
cared  to  lift  even  for  her  the  veil  that  covered  the  temple 
of  her  youth."  Here  the  antecedent  phrase  taken  alone 
is  not  self-sufficient,  it  possesses  no  distinctive  intention, 
the  phrase  which  follows  is  needed  for  its  completion. 
Main  and  relative  clauses  are  therefore  set  forth  together, 
unbroken  by  punctuation.  Likewise,  according  to  many 
of  the  rhetorics,  the  phrase  out  of  its  natural  order  must 
be  pointed,  and  the  rule  coincides  with  frequent  practise. 
In  such  instances  pointing  is  required,  it  would  seem, 
fundamentally  because  a  phrase  so  placed  tends  to  possess 
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a  special  claim  for  emphasis;  presumably  the  expression 
is  withdrawn  from  the  simple  sequence  and  thrust  forward 
in  the  sentence  because  of  some  peculiar  value  or  force, 
and  the  comma  but  makes  explicit  its  inherent  character. 
Yet  often  the  very  fact  that  the  phrase  is  given  unusual 
place  creates  for  it  all  the  emphasis  which  its  meaning 
will  carry,  as  in  the  following  sentence  from  The  Wood- 
landers:  "In  the  silence  the  trot  of  horses  and  the  spin  of 
carriage  wheels  became  audible  .  .  .  ."  A  comma 
after  "In  the  silence"  would  have  distorted  its  effect. 
Pointing  must  be  determined  first  of  all  by  the  relative 
importance  of  the  sentence  elements;  and  a  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  importance  must  have 
produced  the  divergences  of  practise,  which  in  turn  account 
for  the  differences  among  the  rules. 

The  rules  which  are  offered  for  the  semi-colon  are  also 
various  in  number  and  kind,  but  apparently  their  main 
intent  is  to  enforce  the  use  of  that  mark  when  relationships 
of  thought  become  complex.  Successive  phrases  or  clauses 
having  a  common  grammatical  dependence  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  from  Emerson's 
Method  of  nature  is  given  as  an  example:  "We  can  never 
surprize  nature  in  a  corner;  never  find  the  end  of  a  thread; 
never  tell  where  to  set  the  first  stone."  Again,  the  semi- 
colon is  said  to  separate  loosely  connected  independent 
clauses,  as  in  another  sentence  from  the  same  address:  "I 
love  the  music  of  the  water-wheel;  I  value  the  railway;  I 
feel  the  pride  which  the  sight  of  a  ship  inspires;  I  look  on 
trade  and  every  mechanical  craft  as  education  also."  Or 
"Nothing  solid  is  secure;  everything  tilts  and  rocks."  But 
in  such  instances  the  parts  pointed  consist  actually  or  prac- 
tically of  smaller  statements,  and  the  semi-colon  would 
seem  to  give  to  these  both  their  proper  stress  and  their 
purely  relative  place  within  the  whole.  Yet  even  in  such 
composite  statements  a  heightened  emphasis  of  the  parts 
is  not  always  true  to  the  writer's  intention.  Between 
loosely  connected  sentences  the  comma  is  frequently  used 
when  the  connection  is  close   and  the  parts  not  highly 
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distinguished,  as  instances  cited  in  Mr.  Miller's  article 
show.  The  writer  may  have  in  thought  the  same  large 
and  sweeping  view  that  Swinburne  often  shows  in  imagery; 
he  may  be  conscious  not  so  much  of  the  force  of  details  as  of 
general  accomplishment,  and  the  semi-colon  will  then 
confine  his  meanings  too  closely. 

The  usual  rules  for  the  colon  are  also  sustained  by  the 
functional  definition  of  the  mark.  By  means  of  the  colon 
a  quotation  or  explanation  is  to  be  introduced,  or  particu- 
lars of  any  sort;  and  each  of  these  is  the  climatic  fulfilment 
of  a  preceding  statement  which  the  mark  seems  to  call 
for.  But  the  rules  again  are  by  no  means  invariable.  Even 
the  comma  may  be  used  when  the  statement  introducing 
the  quotation  is  slight,  and  occasionally  all  punctuation  is 
omitted  when  statement  and  quotation  make  themselves 
readily  into  a  single  sentence.  Pater  often  points  with 
the  colon  in  introducing  quotations,  but  he  also  frequently 
uses  the  dash  when  a  long  passage  is  inset,  as  does  Arnold, 
and  the  result  is,  quite  congruously,  not  a  mere  fulfilment, 
but  a  sudden  shift  of  attention  to  the  lines  under  discussion. 
Similar  variations  from  other  usual  rules  for  the  colon  are 
likewise  observable.  Pater  says  of  Coleridge's  prose  writ- 
ings "Like  his  verse,  they  display  him  also  in  two  other 
characters — as  a  student  of  words,  and  as  a  psychologist, 
that  is,  as  a  more  minute  observer  or  student  than  other 
men  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  mind."  And  according 
to  the  formula  for  introducing  particulars  the  colon  should 
have  been  used  instead  of  the  dash.  But  the  colon,  while 
perfectly  anticipating  the  fulfilment  which  follows,  would 
have  given  double  stress  to  the  introductory  statement, 
and  this  expression  is  comparatively  negligible,  a  mere  in- 
troduction; that  which  comes  after  is  the  substance  of  the 
sentence.  Consciously  or  not  Pater  used  the  dash  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  major  part  of  his  idea.  Again, 
Conrad  writes  in  The  end  of  the  tether:  "A  thick  roll  of  charts 
in  a  sheath  of  sail-cloth  leaned  in  a  corner;  the  flat  packing- 
case  containing  the  portrait  in  oils  and  the  three  carbon 
photographs  had  been  pushed  under  the  bed."     One  sen- 
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tence  completes  the  other  in  setting  forth  facts  in  Captain 
Whalley's  preparations;  the  statement  falls  in  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph  which  outlines  a  general  situation.  But 
were  these  sentences  meant  to  reveal  a  final  and  significant 
state  of  mind,  as  they  conceivably  could;  had  the  pictures 
been  thrust  out  of  sight  in  a  climax  of  weariness  or  inde- 
cision, the  colon  must  have  been  substituted  for  the  semi- 
colon. Indeed  the  marks  are  constantly  variable,  even  in 
identical  sentence  forms.  The  colon  may  often  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  semi-colon,  or  the  other  way  about,  and  the 
dash  may  find  a  place  instead  of  any  one  of  the  marks, 
all  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  expression  to  be  pointed. 
Choice  must  be  determined,  it  would  seem,  only  by  a  close 
consciousness  of  sentence  intention. 

The  general  purpose  of  pointing  and  the  special  function 
of  the  several  marks  can  probably  be  made  apparent  to  the 
amateur  in  terms  of  their  visual  appeal,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  consequent  method  of  teaching  shall  be  sim- 
ply pictorial,  or  that  the  student  may  give  himself  over  to 
an  easy  and  reckless  impressionism.  He  must  first  of  all 
learn  to  make  sure  of  the  area  of  his  sentence,  whether  it 
be  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  sentence,  or  a  group  of  sentences; 
he  must  become  readily  capable  of  defining  its  inclusions 
and  exclusions,  not  only  in  order  to  decide  between  in- 
ternal and  final  marks,  but  that  he  may  have  a  unit  with 
which  to  work  whose  scope  and  character  are  clarified. 
And  this  is  no  slight  matter.  He  must  also  come  readily 
to  perceive  both  the  relative  importance  and  the  relative 
purpose  of  his  elements  of  meaning,  and  for  this  he  will 
need  the  most  careful  training,  a  criticism  which  is  secure. 
His  final  method  in  punctuation  will  be  at  once  simpler 
and  more  complex  than  if  he  followed  the  present-day 
rhetorics.  It  will  be  simpler  because  instead  of  abstract, 
often  obscure  and  ambiguous  rules,  he  has  in  hand  a  work- 
ing principle,  that  of  emphasis,  whose  variations  are  like- 
wise simple  and  natural.  It  will  be  more  complex  because 
he  must  always  discover  the  changing  demands  of  the  ideas, 
facts,  or  feelings  which  he  wishes  to  express;  his  pointing 
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must  be  conditioned  by  the  immediate  and  often  complex 
substance  of  his  meaning.  He  can  never  acquire  a  merely 
mechanical  technique.  But  at  least  his  problem  will  be 
single;  he  will  be  wholly  concerned  with  expression  itself. 
Punctuation  will  have  become  part  of  his  creative  medium. 
Nor  is  this  to  say  that  he  may  abandon  all  study  but  that 
of  his  own  immediate  problem.  Formulation  of  tendencies 
in  usage  should  serve  to  sharpen  his  sense  of  possibilities, 
and  need  not  crystallize  his  own  usage  if  examples  are  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  purpose,  and  the  statement  of  tendency 
is  constantly  checked  by  mention  and  explanation  of  varia- 
tions. The  study  of  practise  will  have  much  to  offer  him; 
thru  observation  he  may  be  led  to  many  a  close  and  subtle 
use.  But  if  practise  be  given  him,  let  it  be  practise  indeed, 
the  usage  of  the  greater  craftsmen  in  the  language,  not  de- 
tached sentences  composed  and  shown  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample, according  to  the  frequent  wont  of  the  textbooks. 
He  must  turn  to  originals;  he  should  observe  the  effect  of 
pointing  when  lent  to  the  finest  purposes  if  at  all,  and  he 
should  analyse  those  purposes  as  they  appear  in  full.  If 
punctuation  is  indeed  a  means  of  expressing  final  varia- 
tions of  purpose  in  expression,  he  may  come  thru  an  under- 
standing of  technique  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  literature 
itself. 

Constance  Mayfield  Rourke 
Vassar  College 


IV 
THE  SEX  PROBLEM  IN  EDUCATION1 

Addressing  an  audience  of  clergymen  a  few  months  back, 
I  said  that  no  speaker  or  writer  upon  the  subject  of  sexual 
morality  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing  who  does  not 
approach  the  treatment  of  his  subject  in  a  spirit  of  the 
deepest  humility.  There  is  probably  no  subject  engrossing 
widespread  human  attention  today  upon  which  it  is  easier 
to  be  erroneously  dogmatic;  and  upon  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  correctly  dogmatic,  because  of  absolute 
certainty  of  the  correctness  of  one's  viewpoint. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  sexual  hygiene  in  schools  is  a  controversial  one,  and 
am  also  aware  of  the  proverb  about  fools  and  angels.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  for  progress  that  one  does  not  always 
stay  to  decide  in  which  category  one  belongs,  so  that  one 
does  say  what  one  feels  without  worrying  very  much  about 
the  verdict  of  others  upon  the  disputed  point.  Moreover, 
I  am  not  particularly  frightened  by  the  charge  of  being 
Utopian.  Epigrammatic  proverbs  are  invariably  brittle 
reeds,  but  I  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  that  one  which 
postulates  that  the  Utopia  of  today  is  the  commonplace  of 
tomorrow. 

Even  a  very  few  years  ago,  anyone  venturing  to  uphold 
the  education  of  the  sexes  together  thru  all  the  stages, 
from  the  nursery  to  the  university,  and  to  uphold  it  not 
merely  as  an  abstract  proposition,  but  as  a  practical  possi- 
bility in  this  country,  as  in  others,  would  have  had  to  begin 
with  an  apology  for  taking  up  time  in  discussing  what  to 
most  would  have  seemed  a  mere  fad,  hardly  worth  serious 
consideration,  and  not  to  be  discust  as  practicable,  even 
if  it  were  not  also  condemned  as  immoral.     The  ventilation 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Louisiana  State  Teachers'  Convention, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  April  23,  1915. 
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of  the  subject  of  sexual  education  is  in  somewhat  the  stage 
in  which  the  subject  of  coeducation  found  itself  in  the 
country  of  my  birth,  say  25  years  ago.  In  America  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting,  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons. 

However,  just  as  in  the  pioneer  days  of  coeducation  one 
had  not  only  the  opposition  of  the  conservative,  who  cries 
"Faddism!"  whenever  his  surface  composure  is  ruffled, 
but  one  also  has  to  contend  with  the  Pharisee,  who,  more 
immoral  than  the  mass  of  us,  is  the  more  easily  shocked  by 
reference  to  morality,  which  he  or  she  only  knows  in  the 
negative.  The  clament  need  of  the  hour  in  regard  to  the 
discussion  of  this  vital  problem  is  that  speakers  brush  aside 
both  classes  of  objectors  and  get  to  the  really  constructive 
issues. 

The  trouble  upon  this  sexual  question  is  that  we  have  none 
of  us  been  truthful  as  to  that  which  is  true,  and  which  is 
generally  agreed  upon,  and  which  is  fundamental,  and  which 
is  axiomatic,  because  of  a  variety  of  reasons.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  Pharisee  we  have  shut  our  mouths,  clothed 
our  pills,  when  we  have  had  the  courage  to  administer  such, 
with  so  liberal  a  coating  of  sugar,  that  the  sugar  has  cloyed 
before  the  medicine  has  been  discovered,  and  we  have  been, 
moreover,  ready  to  condone  every  kind  of  specious  argu- 
ment, very  frequently  for  materialistic  reasons.  I  do  not 
propose  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  the  single  standard,  but 
it  might  be  well  to  say  to  a  mixt  audience  of  educators  that 
a  universal  acceptance  of  a  single  standard  is  fundamental 
to  a  right  approach  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  this  sub- 
ject. Whatever  I  may  say  of  the  practical  value  of  sexual 
information,  I  am  as  a  professional  cleric  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  suggest  that  the  moral  incentive  must  not  be 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  everyone  who  would  reverently 
undertake  the  sacred  task  which  the  mistakes  of  genera- 
tions have  urgently  imposed  upon  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  William  Trufant  Foster,  one  of  the  wisest  of  thinkers 
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upon  the  subject  of  sex  education,  has  spoken  as  follows: 
"The  present  social  emergency  is  not  concerned  merely  with 
diseases,  or  physiology,  or  laws,  or  wages,  or  suffrage,  or 
recreation,  or  education,  or  religion.  All  of  these  phases 
of  the  present  situation,  and  many  others,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  our  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  of 
sex  hygiene  and  morals.  A  person  who  believes  that  he 
can  offer  a  quick  and  certain  way  out  of  our  difficulties 
appears  to  have  no  comprehension  of  the  problem.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain;  the  greatest  need  is  public 
education.  The  policy  of  silence  has  failed.  Great  and 
widespread  knowledge  is  a  necessary  condition  of  prog- 
ress, whatever  may  be  a  chosen  direction.  The  main 
questions  at  issue  concern  the  agencies,  methods,  materials 
and  ideals  of  sex  education." 

It  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
ideals  of  education,  first  of  all.  Emerson  says  "The  world 
exists  for  the  education  of  each  man;"  and  what  does  he 
mean  by  the  term  "world?"  Surely  it  was  not  a  small, 
contracted,  specialized  sphere  which  the  New  England 
philosopher  conceived,  but  a  cosmos,  projected  from  a 
mind,  the  which,  as  Lowell  tells  us,  is  equally  at  home  with 
the  poet.  In  an  age  of  materialism  and  shallow  thinking, 
it  may  be  well  to  remember  this;  we  are  prone  to  make  of 
our  educational  systems  an  easy  avenue  into  the  materialistic 
labyrinth.  Surely  this  is  as  mean  and  as  sordid  and  as 
petty  an  end  for  education  as  the  soul  of  man  has  ere  con- 
ceived. Let  us  remember  that  we  have  not  to  try  and  frame 
a  system  of  education  to  produce  supermen,  any  more  than 
to  produce  geniuses,  for,  tho  we  may  think  to  summon 
them  from  the  vasty  somewhere,  they  do  not  seem  to  come 
at  our  call.  We  have  not  only  to  think  of  empire  builders, 
but  rather  of  its  citizens,  the  ordinary  men  and  women  who 
will  compose  the  ordinary  community,  without  distinction 
of  class  or  sex.  And  so,  to  follow  Emerson's  picturesque 
advice,  and  hitch  my  wagon  to  a  star,  I  will  make  this 
confession  of  faith.  Sex  education  is  with  me  as  is  coeduca- 
tion, one  aspect  of  a  world-wide  movement  which  has  many 
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aspects  and  many  names,  but  is  in  essence  the  refusal  to 
admit  any  longer  the  old  "divine  right"  claims,  or  the 
exhortation  to  be  content  with  a  station  in  life,  whether  as 
rich  idler,  or  unemployed  of  the  slums,  into  which  we 
find  ourselves  born.  The  claim,  in  other  words,  that  the 
individual  has,  as  a  human  being,  rights  no  less  divine, 
and  the  demand  for  equal  opportunity,  which  includes, 
amongst  other  things,  equal  opportunity  of  education  for 
all. 

One  aspect  of  this  universal  whole  is  the  woman's  move- 
ment. I  do  not  mean  only,  or  even  chiefly,  the  demand  for 
the  vote,  but  that  indefinable  something,  so  hard  to  define, 
but  so  easy  to  feel,  of  which  that  demand  is  only  a  symbol, 
a  test  case,  the  right  and  proper  refusal  to  find  in  the  sex 
function  the  only  purpose  and  outlet  of  a  woman's  life. 
The  demand  for  careers  of  their  own  as  free  and  as  varied 
as  those  of  men,  and  this  not  merely,  or  even  primarily  for 
the  sake  of  economic  independence,  but  still  more  for  the 
sake  of  a  real  comradeship  with  men  that  only  equality  can 
give,  and  the  possibility  of  using  their  powers  in  whatever 
kind  of  service  they  may  find  themselves  best  fitted  for. 
Much  progress  has  already  been  made — surely  the  re- 
sultant of  education.  We  are  no  longer  (openly,  at  least) 
in  the  harem  stage  of  regarding  women,  even  if  we  have  not 
all,  in  Meredith's  phrase,  "doubled  Cape  Turk."  We  are 
gradually  passing  away  from  the  chattel  stage.  Men  no 
longer  think  that  they  can  sell  their  wives  for  a  quarter  and 
a  drink  as  they  did  not  so  long  ago.  "Every  age  is  one  of 
decadence  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  fools,"  said  Swinburne 
very  wisely,  and  I  am  no  pessimist.  I  see  progress,  and 
only  progress,  yet  there  are  schools  in  which  there  is  taught, 
and  educators  who  still  teach,  boys  to  learn  to  think  of 
women  as  slaves  or  as  game  to  be  hunted,  meant  either  way 
only  to  serve  as  ministers  to  their  own  pleasure.  If  co- 
education did  nothing  else,  it  changed  that  and  it  has 
changed  the  whole  mental  attitude  toward  sex.  The 
doctrine  of  equality  of  intercourse  has  not  had  all  the 
terrible   effects   that    the    dyed-in-the-wool    conservatives 
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"boded  for  it  a  decade  ago.  Some  of  the  humorous  charges 
even  have  not  proven  true. 

In  spite  of  the  resultant  that  old  maids  prophesied,  that 
the.  new  woman  would  never  fall  in  love,  cases  are  not  un- 
known where  fair  coeds  have  had  their  minds  set  upon 
elopement  rather  than  degree,  and  this  particularly  sinister 
effect  of  a  sexless  age  has  not  been  realized.  Then,  there 
was  another  class  who  prophesied  exactly  the  opposite, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  after  all  an  elopement  is 
an  event  and  not  a  commonplace,  of  sufficient  import  to 
merit  a  paragraph  all  by  itself  in  the  college  paper. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  both  arguments  are 
rubbish.  A  deepened  sense  of  chivalry,  sorely  needed,  and 
the  nascence  of  which  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  an  alto- 
gether too  unromantic  age.  A  nobler  comprehension  of 
faults  and  virtues  on  both  sides  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  a 
comprehensive  summarization  of  the  outstanding  ad- 
vantages of  coeducation.  But  it  may  be  conceded,  and  I 
for  one  am  very  willing  to  concede  it,  that  the  lesson  of  the 
school  and  the  lesson  of  the  modern  school,  especially, 
justice,  comradeship,  collective  interest,  and  collective 
action,  have  reached  a  point  where  something  more  is  de- 
manded, and  that  something  more  is  the  necessary  corollary 
of  coeducation,  which  is  a  clear,  reverent,  sanctified  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  sex,  as  opposed  to  a  sacrosanct,  Pharisa- 
ical, corrupt  ignorance.  I  propose  to  pass  in  a  few  moments 
to  the  practical  side  of  my  discussion,  but  I  would  here  say 
that  while  I  do  not,  for  one  second,  intend  to  dwell  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  medical  aspect  or  of  the  sociological  aspect, 
or  of  the  economical  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  ignorance 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  I  would  briefly  say  to  anyone 
who  is  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  as  so  many  are  who  are 
too  lazy  to  be  otherwise,  that  they  are  welcome  to  their 
satisfaction,  but  that  not  only  do  I  not  share  it;  I  am  not 
content  that  they  impose  it  upon  me.  There  is  unanimity 
of  opinion  today  as  to  the  evil,  even  if  there  be  none,  as 
to  the  remedy.  At  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  when  the 
mystic  spirit,  the  call  of  the  higher  life  peeping  thru  the 
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morass  of  coarse  materialism,  just  as  does  the  tiny  first 
bud  of  spring  raise  its  modest  little  head  midst  the  garden 
of  weeds,  the  call  of  the  higher  life  is  demonstrating  thus 
early  in  its  prophetic  career  of  progress  and  betterment, 
let  who  will  be  satisfied,  conditions  are  not  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Like  every  other  rotten  system,  it  has  spent  itself 
and  gone  too  far. 

In  an  age  when  the  infinite  is  taboo,  the  fleshly  was 
bound  to  assert  itself  over  much.  With  the  coming  into  its 
own  of  the  infinite,  the  fleshly  will  be  again  subservient, 
but  as  progress  thru  the  ages  has  been  built  upon  previous 
failure,  so  have  we  to  build  so  wisely  that  if  today  there  is  a 
renaissance,  tomorrow  there  be  a  reaction,  at  least  ma- 
terialism shall  no  longer  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  crassest 
ignorance. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  original  virtue  over 
that  of  original  sin,  and,  moreover,  as  a  confirmed  optimist, 
I  am,  nevertheless,  not  so  optimistic  as  to  suggest  the 
teaching  of  sexual  hygiene  as  a  universal  panacea,  the 
introduction  of  which  will  banish  from  the  earth  an  evil  as. 
old  as  man.  What  is  suggested  is  that  the  generation  will 
be  educated  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  concept  of  life  by  the 
welding  together  of  the  moral  with  the  intellectual  process,, 
which  will  remove  the  glamour  from  the  sin,  which  will 
make  the  sinner  realize,  at  least,  social  responsibility,  which 
will  make  it  of  necessity  a  matter,  not  merely  of  a  negation 
of  morals  but  of  a  negation  of  both  reason  and  morals,  a 
combination  which  is  rare.  I  know  many  men  who  will 
give  a  donation  to  a  church  project,  not  because  they  love 
the  church,  but  because  it  would  be  bad  business  policy 
not  to  give  the  donation.  I  know  many  men  who  will  not 
be  deterred  from  any  immoral  act  by  the  fact  of  its  im- 
morality, but  who,  because  they  are  apostles  par  excellence- 
of  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  would  be  loath  to  err  if  it 
was  obviously  inexpedient.  We  have  to  teach,  then,  the 
inexpediency  of  sexual  immorality,  but  we  have  to  teach 
also  the  higher  doctrine  that  it  is  both  unmoral  and  inex- 
pedient. 
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If  I  have  carried  you  with  me  thus  far,  you  will  about 
have  reached  the  stage  when  you  will  have  decided  for  your- 
selves that  this  is  merely  another  inspirational  address,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  you  have  a  surfeit,  but  which  my  pro- 
fession will  naturally  have  suggested  to  you.  I  would  like 
to  say,  however,  that  I  speak  to  you,  not  as  a  cleric,  but 
as  one  who  has  given  all  of  such  ability  as  he  possesses, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  professional  career  to  the  cause 
of  education;  as  one,  moreover,  who  has  grappled  at  first 
hand  with  the  problems  of  sex,  as  the  head  of  a  large  social 
settlement,  and  as  a  worker  previously  for  many  years 
in  the  mother  of  settlements.  And  I  do  propose  to  get 
down  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  to  deal  with  the  actual 
question  of  sex  instruction. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  write  a  code  for  you.  In 
my  last  few  sentences  I  have  not  apologized  for  the  first 
half  of  the  paper,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  moral  and  the 
practical  is,  in  this  instance,  inextricably  interwoven,  and 
that  only  as  a  resultant  of  an  absolute  comprehension  of 
that  fact  can  we  hope  for  progress.  It  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  most  constructive  influence  upon  human  character 
is  the  implanting  and  building  up  of  good,  that  it  may 
exclude  evil;  it  is  teaching,  or  giving  instruction.  That 
is  the  most  constructive  influence  in  the  world  towards 
building  up  intelligence  and  character,  and  to  build  up 
intelligence  and  character  is  to  deprive  evil  in  some  measure 
of  its  sway  over  men.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  upon  this 
question,  "Is  there  some  constructive  thing  I  can  do?" 
and  emphatically  we  have  not  to  misuse  the  term  "con- 
struction." It  is  a  legacy  of  the  materialism  to  which  I 
have  previously  alluded  that  in  some  minds  there  is  con- 
fusion between  construction  and  the  materialistic  view  of 
practicality,  which  is  "Does  it  pay?"  Now,  obviously, 
it  pays  better  to  teach  carpentry  if  what  we  mean  by 
"pay"  is  the  possibility  of  turning  the  instruction  into 
dollars  and  dimes  at  the  close  of  the  school  career.  You 
have  all  of  you  seen  with  me,  however,  a  very  capable 
carpenter   whose   career   has    spelled    rottenness    from   its 
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beginning  to  its  end.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  his  car- 
pentry instructor,  but  it  very  frequently  is  a  stigma  upon 
those  who  were  responsible  for  his  character  building. 
The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  will  not  pay  dividends  in  in- 
creasing the  earning  capacity  of  either  maiden  or  youth 
directly,  but  it  will  pay  dividends  untold  in  the  number  of 
maidens  and  youth  that  it  will  save  from  a  life  of  debauchery 
and  a  stunted  physical  life  as  a  consequence  of  it. 

We  can  not,  then,  divide  the  two  factors,  and  if  there  is 
any  one  aspect  of  the  question  where  I  agree  with  the 
critics  of  this  teaching  it  is  that  I  agree  with  them  that  it  is 
not  as  easy  to  teach  sex  as  it  is  to  teach  arithmetic.  But  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  fallacy  of  their  position  involves  an 
unmerited  insult  upon  the  vast  majority  of  devoted  men 
and  women  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  fitted  to  teach  arithmetic 
and  unfitted  to  teach  sex.  I  believe  that  they  represent 
an  infinitesimal  minority,  and  if  it  be  not  so,  then  in  God's 
name  let  us  train  a  new  set  of  instructors  for  our  youth! 
But  I  believe  that  it  is  so. 

The  measure  of  a  man's  capacity  is  not  always  found  out 
until  he  has  got  a  big-sized  job  to  grapple  with.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  theorize  too  much  about  whether  the  teachers 
can  do  this  teaching  or  not;  it  might  be  well  to  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  That  is,  the  suggestion  is  not  that  we  should 
go  pell-mell  into  an  organized  scientific  placing  of  sex 
hygiene  into  the  curriculum  of  every  school,  regardless  of 
conditions.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  endeavor  to 
find,  lovingly  and  reverently,  every  possible  opportunity 
of  intertwining  sex  instruction  with  the  other  instruction 
that  it  is  our  privilege  to  impart. 

I  am  a  very  strong  advocate  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  this  work,  and  I  venture  to  re- 
peat in  this  address  some  paragraphs  from  a  recent  address 
delivered  at  a  gathering  of  Sunday  school  teachers.  It 
is  this:  "That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  incoming 
administration   of   our   Association   to   prepare   from   the 
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mass  of  material  available  for  the  purpose,  and  after  giving 
careful  consideration  to  that  material,  a  suggested  code  of 
sex  hygiene  instruction  for  use  of  Rabbis  and  teachers 
affiliated  with  this  Association.  It  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  detain  you  with  an  address  which  might  bring  out 
any  feeble  literary  ability  or  eloquence  that  I  may  possess 
upon  this  subject  because  it  is  one  that  appeals  to  me 
very  nearly.  I  do  not  propose  to  indulge  in  such  an  ad- 
dress, however,  because  I  believe  once  again  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  best  treated  by  a  set  discussion  upon  it  when 
the  practical  proposal  is  before  you.  And,  furthermore, 
I  do  not  indulge  in  it  because  it  would  lead  me  to  a  con- 
sideration of  themes  impossible  for  inclusion  into  a  naturally 
restricted  address  which  should  not  be  too  long  and  which 
should,  nevertheless,  deal  with  all  the  matters  of  interest 
which  the  year's  work  has  brought  up,  and  which  the 
potentialities  of  the  next  year's  work  suggest.  But  I 
would  commend  the  proposal  to  you  in  the  very  beautiful 
and  suggestive  works  of  Professor  Stanley  Hall  in  his 
monumental  work  on  Adolescence.  It  will  be  conceded 
when  this  work  is  quoted  that  I  have  not  besought  the  aid 
of  any  hysterical  extremists  or  of  any  unknown  authority, 
but  am  adducing  the  considered  opinion  of  a  psychological 
and  pedagogical  expert  whose  fame  is  world-wide  and 
limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  civilization. 

"About  this  great  theme,  despite  the  precious  new 
glimpses  and  the  wide  mobilization  toward  the  great  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  of  it  that  seems  to  impend,  no  one 
can  feel  more  painfully  than  I  the  inadequacy  of  such  rude 
attempts  as  the  above  to  delineate  a  standpoint  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  not  yet  entirely  transcend 
the  realm  of  crude  allegory  and  metaphor.  One  might 
parody  life  as  a  stream  from  high  mountain  ranges  which 
wring  it  from  the  clouds,  coursing  down  thru  all  the  mani- 
fold ways  in  which  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore  to  the 
sea  of  eternity.  Adolescence  is  the  chief  rapids  in  this 
river  of  lif e  which  may  cut  a  deep  canon  and  leave  its  shores 
a  desert.     Educational  methods,  from  those  of  the  states- 
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man  and  the  religious  founder  to  those  of  the  artist  and  man 
of  science,  and  even  the  pedagogue,  are  hydrographic 
engineering  which  builds  a  series  of  well-located  and  well- 
devised  dams  to  irrigate  wide  arid  areas  or  turn  the  mills  of 
life,  or  that  its  floods  be  stored  up  against  drought  and  need 
so  that  nothing  is  lost.  Seepage  is  the  waste  of  licensed 
vice  in  otherwise  happy  families  or  prosperous  civilizations. 
The  rich  alluvium  of  custom  and  tradition,  once  rank  with 
a  life  now  gone  and  forgotten,  is  the  soil  of  mold  from  the 
broad  acreage  of  which  culture  in  all  its  departments  and 
the  most  precious  values  of  life  grow  toward  a  harvest. 
Marshes  are  formed  of  the  rich  body  of  myth  and  custom, 
like  the  coal-measures  from  which  higher  utilities  may  be 
extracted.  Alkaline  dead  sea  plains  of  phallic  detritus 
may  be  deposited.  The  village  teacher  is  like  the  small 
farmer  in  Utah  who  carefully  turns  his  tiny  pipe-stem 
supply  of  water  from  one  hill  or  row  in  his  garden  to  another. 
Youthful  dissipation  is  the  wreckage  of  a  spring  freshet 
which  wears  away  the  dams,  makes  deep  gullies,  and  may 
restore  the  primitive  desert.  The  progressive  prolongation 
of  old  age  by  all  the  methods  of  modern  hygiene  and  regi- 
men is  a  system  of  dikes  which  rescues  land  from  the 
primitive  sea  wherein  man  can  take  the  pleasure  Faust 
thought  supreme,  of  seeing  growth.  This  fable  suggests,. 
despite  its  incoherence  and  partiality,  the  practical  im- 
plications of  this  theory  of  sex." 

The  point  that  I  would  make  has  been  already  made  in 
words  upon  which  I  can  not  improve,  by  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell,  writing  in  the  Survey,  in  June,  19 14. 

She  writes  concerning  sex  instruction : 

"I  believe  most  of  the  mistrust  of  the  subject  would  dis- 
appear if  we  could  stop  thinking  of  sex  as  'a  subject,'  and 
regard  it  as  an  aspect  of  a  hundred  subjects.  We  know  that 
history  includes  sex;  we  know  that  it  is  woven  into  the 
tissues  of  literature  and  art;  we  know  that  anatomy  ex- 
tends below  the  waist;  we  know  that  biology  and  sociology 
and  psychology  all  need  sex  to  interpret  some  of  their  most 
significant  aspects.     And  yet  when  we  talk  about  sex,  we 
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pluck  it  out  from  its  surrounds,  isolate  it,  throw  the  lime- 
light on  it,  and  then  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  to 
children.  In  this  artificial  way  it  should  be  difficult  to 
teach  the  children  and  should  never  be  taught  to  them  by 
the  school  nor  by  any  other  agency  or  person.  I  rejoice 
in  the  community's  healthy  suspicion  of  sex  as  a  separate 

subject The    curriculum    should    be    surveyed    from 

beginning  to  end  with  a  view  to  seeing  not  where  informa- 
tion about  sex  could  be  inserted,  but  where  it  has  been  cut 
out  to  the  detriment  of  the  subject  taught.  Sex  should  not 
be  hunted  for,  but  it  should  not  be  avoided  when  it  occurs. 
As  much  instruction  should  be  given  as  each  subject,  by  its 
nature,  demands  in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  the  child. 
If  this  were  done,  I  think  it  would  be  evident  that  almost 
everything  we  give  to  children  has  had  sex  cut  out  of  it,  no 
matter  how  greatly  this  surgery  may  have  injured  the  sub- 
ject. History  has  become  motiveless,  poetry  passionless, 
art  prudish,  anatomy  fragmentary,  civics  and  ethics 
pedantic  and  psychology  and  sociology  and  economics  have 
been  avoided  or  so  transformed  that  their  anaemic  figures 
are  hardly  recognized  as  human." 

I  agree  with  Miss  Mitchell  very  thoroly  in  her  view- 
point, but  I  would,  nevertheless,  go  a  stage  further  and  make 
a  suggested  curriculum,  not  for  formal  adoption,  but 
for  a  basis  to  be  adapted  according  to  conditions  and 
needs.  How  can  sexual  hygiene  be  taught  children  in 
public  schools?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  instruction  can 
be  given  in  a  simple  way  and  I  see  no  reason  to  do  what 
many  thinkers  and  writers  advocate — introduce  unneces- 
sarily into  the  child's  mind  the  ravages  of  venereal  disease. 
I  would  not  taboo  it,  nor  am  I  particularly  frightened  of  the 
introduction  of  the  term  into  the  high  school  and  the 
college,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  stress  it.  Let  us  do  this 
work  from  the  affirmative,  and  not  from  the  negative 
alone.  Obviously  the  negative  makes  its  appeal  to  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  will  keep  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
from  the  point  of  view  of  expediency.  But  even  to  that 
man  we  may  make  an  affirmative  appeal. 
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Pictures  appeal  to  children  and  make  a  lasting  impress 
on  their  minds,  and  pictures  reverently  applied  may  be 
used  with  great  value.  In  my  opinion,  every  child,  before 
leaving  the  public  school  should  be  taught  that  all  life 
comes  from  previous  life,  whether  it  be  of  plant  or  animal 
kingdom.  The  plants  produce  their  beautiful  flowers  and 
luscious  fruits  by  being  fertilized  by  the  insects  and  the 
winds  wafting  the  fertilizing  pollen  to  them.  Also,  in  the 
simplest  form  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  animals  are  bi- 
sexual and  have  the  power  of  reproduction  in  themselves. 
But  as  we  ascend  the  scale  and  reach  the  higher  levels  the 
sexes  become  individualized,  and  the  opposite  sexes  are 
dependent  on  each  other  for  the  creation  of  new  life.  In  the 
upper  grades,  by  pictorial  charts,  the  single  cell  ameba, 
the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  could  be  shown,  demon- 
strating how  it  perpetuates  itself  by  division  of  the  parent 
cell  into  two  cells,  each  of  which  is  identical  to  the  original 
cell,  then  the  volvox,  which  is  more  complex  as  it  consists 
of  many  cells,  and  the  hydra,  still  more  complex,  but  each 
bi-sexual  and  reproductive.  They  should  be  taught  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  sexual  organs  designed  by  the 
Creator  is  the  creation  of  life,  and  hence  the  importance 
of  keeping  them  in  a  healthy  state,  for  if  once  they  are 
injured  not  only  the  individual  suffers,  but  the  body  politic 
and  posterity. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  one  of  those  who  dream  dreams, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  behold  this  great  campaign  of 
education  that  will  be  inaugurated  and  carried  forward 
successfully  by  the  four  great  educational  forces  of  today, 
the  medical  profession,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  public 
school.  I  know  that  half  of  the  medical  profession  are  still 
wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  silence.  I  know  that  a  large 
section  of  the  clergy  are  either  ultra-conservative  or  ultra- 
neurotic — that  is,  they  are  afraid  of  the  more  influential 
of  their  immoral  church  members.  I  know  that  the  press 
is  in  some  part  corrupt,  suffers  to  some  extent  from  the  same 
disease  as  the  neurotic  clergyman,  frightened  of  its  immoral 
advertisers,   and  I  suppose  that  there  are  educators  who 
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can  put  their  fingers  upon  the  president  of  the  local  school 
board  whose  own  moral  status  is  not  such  as  to  encourage 
a  very  active  propaganda  in  behalf  of  sexual  morality  on 
the  part  of  the  servile  professor  as  he  is  so  often  dignified. 
But,  nevertheless,  with  an  invincible  optimism,  I  believe 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  proportions  of  these  classes 
in  these  four  noble  spheres  of  activity  will  be  gradually 
less  and  less,  and  before  a  united  phalanx  of  them  all,  the 
doctor  who  battens  on  immorality,  the  clergyman  who 
teaches  that  black  is  white,  the  press  that  is  bought,  and  the 
educators  who  are  frightened,  will  gradually  pass  away 
as  with  a  heightened  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  the 
expediency  for  their  misdeeds  will  be  lessened  even  apart 
from  the  moral  incentive  and  their  own  higher  standards. 
It  is,  however,  for  the  educator  to  point  the  way. 

The  approach  to  the  subject  of  sex  and  reproduction  on  the 
part  of  the  child  is  obviously  best  made  in  the  most  normal 
and  natural  realization  in  the  study  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  It  is  here  that  the  child  may  get  the  objective  facts 
and  demonstrations  of  sex,  of  motherhood  and  fatherhood, 
of  fertilization  and  its  results  in  the  production  of  a  new 
individual.  Here  also  is  the  opportunity  for  the  terminology 
of  the  subject  for  language  devoid  of  suggestion  or  ob- 
scenity, and  for  the  discussion  of  this  process  of  life  in  con- 
junction with  other  forms  than  man.  This  can  all  be  done 
without  offense  to  modesty  or  purity  or  without  over- 
stimulation of  purient  curiosity.  In  fact,  such  knowl- 
edge, rightly  conveyed,  ought  to  allay  curiosity  in  the  mind 
of  the  normal  child.  In  any  event,  it  lays  a  foundation 
of  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  the  basic 
principles  of  reproduction  and  parenthood  and  provides  an 
approach  to  the  subject  of  sex  in  human  affairs  in  its  normal 
relationship. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  postulate  this;  that  ob- 
viously no  teacher  can  teach  sex  who  knows  nothing  about 
it  any  more  than  a  teacher  can  teach  arithmetic  who  knows 
nothing  about  it.  I  would  like  to  take  this  argument  a 
step  further.     I  know  teachers  who  teach  French  who  are 
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usually  just  one  lesson  ahead  of  their  pupils  and  if  they 
happen  to  strike  an  unusually  intelligent  pupil  are  in  grave 
danger  of  loss  of  professional  dignity.  It  would  obviously 
be  fatal  to  teach  sex  with  this  kind  of  equipment.  Of 
course  it  postulates  knowledge  and  a  minimum  knowledge 
that  nevertheless  is  fairly  comprehensive.  It  has  been  we 
summarized  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  report,  Dr.  C. 
Kofoids,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  sums  up  in 
this  way  the  minimum  knowledge  that  the  teacher  should 
acquire : 

"1.  The  fundamental  dominating  importance  of  sex  in  the 
animal  world;  its  relations  to  structure  and  functions;  its 
occurrence  from  highest  to  lowest  forms;  its  duration  from 
conception  to  death;  the  essential  equality  of  the  sexes; 
their  essential  differences;  the  relations  of  reproduction  to 
senility  and  death;  the  interaction  on  other  structures  and 
functions ;  the  basal  relation  of  sex  to  social  development  as 
seen  in  insects  and  man;  and  to  the  evolution  of  form  and 
color  among  animals  and  the  important  part  played  by  sex 
in  evolution. 

"2.  Familiarity  with  illustrative  material  and  its  utiliza- 
tion in  the  classroom;  what  flowers  to  use  and  how  (iris, 
sweet  pea) ;  what  animals  to  use  and  how ;  the  use  of  aquaria ; 
the  culture  of  mosquitos  and  salamanders  for  demonstra- 
tion of  development. 

"3.  Elementary  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
bacteriology  and  germ  diseases,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  sexual  diseases. 

"4.  Knowledge  of  the  sources  of  information  in  the  teach- 
ing of  sex  hygiene;  the  best  books,  the  best  methods,  the 
results  of  experience. 

"5.  The  profound  underlying  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
meaning  of  reproduction,  for  individual  and  social  welfare, 
for  personal  happiness  and  for  social  progress.  Expand 
the  old  pride  of  family  to  pride  of  race,  and  more. 

"6.  Respect  for  law  in  nature." 

I  am  willing  to  endorse  this  suggestion  of  a  minimum 
knowledge.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  comprehensive  and  to 
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make  a  legitimate  demand  upon  every  teacher  who  would 
undertake  this  sacred  task.  My  subject  is  the  attitude  of 
education  towards  the  sexual  problem,  but  it  is  fair  for 
every  man  to  use  the  experience  of  his  life  to  best  advantage. 
I  recently  presided  over  a  convention  at  which  one  of  the 
speakers  delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the  aim  of 
religious  education,  and  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  some- 
body indulged  in  a  violent  outburst  of  criticism,  because  he 
had  not  dealt  with  the  methods  of  religious  education. 
The  speaker  was  entirely  right,  but  his  critic  was  not  as 
wrong  as  he  may  seem.  His  point  was  that  the  teachers 
were  fairly  unanimous  about  the  aim,  but  they  knew  very 
little  about  the  method.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  method  here,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest 
constructively  that  we  should  have  before  this  convention 
adjourns  a  round-table  discussion  upon  details  to  which, 
as  one  of  those  who  is  as  little  professional  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  I  would,  nevertheless,  say  that  there  are  times  and 
times,  and  I  would  exclude  all  those  who  are  not  professional 
teachers,  clergymen  or  school  teachers,  because  it  is  to  be 
a  discussion  of  details  by  teachers  for  teachers,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  obvious  limitations  of  a  platform  should 
apply  in  the  confidential  discussion. 

Without,  entering  into  details,  however,  and  in  case  the 
suggestion  I  have  made  is  not  adopted,  and  that  I  may 
leave  some  constructive  suggestion  to  those  who  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  with  me  further, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  books,  not  by  any  means  be- 
cause they  are  even  the  best,  certainly  not  because  there  is  a 
pretense  at  a  comprehensive  reading  course,  but  merely  as  a 
suggestion  which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  of  use.  Dr.  I.  D. 
Steinhardt's  Ten  sex  talks  to  girls  and  Ten  sex  talks  to  boys 
are  two  volumes  which  seem  to  me  to  have  an  especial 
value.  They  present  comprehensively  and  not  too 
scientifically  the  ideal  amount  of  sexual  information  that 
should  be  imparted.  Then,  every  teacher,  I  think,  should 
read  The  social  emergency  by  William  Trufant  Foster, 
Problems  of  sex  by  J.  Arthur  Thomspon  and  Patrick  Geddes, 
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and  The  biology  of  sex  by  T.  W.  Galloway.  Then,  men 
teachers  should  read  The  boy  problem,  pamphlet  No.  4 
of  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  and 
From  youth  into  manhood,  by  Winfield  S.  Hall;  while  women 
teachers  should  most  certainly  read  a  beautiful  book  by 
Nellie  M.  Smith,  The  three  gifts  of  life.  Syllabi  of  sex 
hygiene  courses  abound,  but  for  suggested  reading  and 
generally  useful  suggestions,  I  would  very  warmly  recom- 
mend the  syllabi  issued  for  the  classes  in  home  and  social 
economics  by  the  Stout  Institute,  of  Menomonie,  Wis. 
Furthermore,  while  not  definitely  upon  sex  hygiene  in  the 
scientific  sense,  but  very  closely  allied  to  it,  are  four  books 
which  I  recommend  even  more  than  others  and  which  may 
with  profit  be  read  even  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  the 
ideas  I  have  presented.  They  are  The  mother  books,  the 
one,  Children,  by  Hugo  Salus,  the  other  Dolls,  dead  and 
alive,  by  Otto  Ernst.  Both  of  them  are  German  books 
admirably  translated  by  Aletheia  C.  Caton.  The  author 
writes  with  exquisite  tenderness  of  that  mysterious  and 
complex  being,  a  little  child,  arid  incidentally  he  touches 
upon  the  problem  which  must  be  faced  sooner  or  later  by 
all  who  have  children  under  their  care.  The  book  is  written 
with  very  keen  insight  into  the  activity  of  the  child  mind 
and  comprises  a  treatise  of  no  mean  value  on  the  ideal 
method  of  leading  children  to  a  gradual  understanding  of 
the  psychology  of  human  life.  I  believe  that  these  two 
little  books,  tiny  as  they  are,  would  convert  the  most 
skeptical  to  the  viewpoint  I  have  endeavored  to  bring 
before  you. 

Then,  there  is  a  further  book  in  two  parts  by  Otto  Ernst, 
by  the  same  translator,  Roswitha,  parts  one  and  two.  This 
is  a  charming  study  of  child  life  which  it  will  repay  every 
teacher  to  read.  It  is  a  delightful  literary  entertainment 
together  with  a  lesson  in  psychology  of  no  mean  order. 
I  believe  that  a  comprehension  of  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  demand  being  made  for  some  sexual  education,  not 
of  a  technical  character,  but  of  a  blending  of  the  moral 
with   the   scientific,    can   be   obtained   by   a   conscientious- 
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reading  of  the  volumes  referred  to.  Every  teacher  who 
reads  these  books  with  a  mind  attuned  to  receive  their 
message  will  have  all  the  technical  equipment  necessary 
for  their  sacred  task.  Without  the  consecration,  however, 
this  equipment  or  any  other  is  useless.  It  should  be  noted 
before  closing  that  in  addition  to  the  actual  imparting  of 
knowledge  there  must  be  a  conscious  and  constant  effort 
to  use  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life  wisely  and  well  in 
giving  the  child  a  world  outlook.  There  are  positive 
measures,  for  instance,  which  may  be  taken  to  awaken 
mutual  respect  for  the  finer  qualities  characteristic  of 
either  sex.  Social,  literary  and  recreative  activities  may 
be  made  a  means  of  training  in  cooperation,  and  of  putting 
the  sexes  at  ease  in  each  other's  presence  on  a  basis  of 
simple  companionship,  recognizing  the  group  rather  than 
pairs,  encouraging  broad  acquaintance  and  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  all. 

The  importance  and  the  nature  of  the  mutual  obligations 
of  the  family  may  be  as  properly  a  subject  of  public  in- 
struction as  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  individual 
to  the  state.  Sometimes,  where  a  teacher  for  any  good 
reason  is  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task  of  sexual  in- 
struction with  any  particular  child,  they  may  put  him  or 
her  into  confidential  relations  with  someone  who  will  give 
sympathetic  answers  to  the  questions  that  naturally  arise 
at  certain  stages  of  life.  Team  work  between  the  teachers 
of  both  sexes  is  very  desirable  in  this  regard.  Obviously 
the  school  can  do  much  to  train  boys  as  well  as  girls  in  those 
habits  of  skilful  healthfulness  and  of  loyal  forbearance 
which  make  for  the  stability  of  home  life,  thus  promoting 
the  centripetal  tendency  of  family  life  as  against  the  centrif- 
ugal tendencies  of  industrial  life.  The  charm  of  sex  can 
and  ought  to  be  deliberately  brought  to  bear  as  an  in- 
spiring and  refining  influence.  The  time  has  long  past 
when  this  should  be  used  as  a  challenge.  It  must  be  used 
constructively  and  it  can  be  used  constructively — we  dare 
not  use  it  otherwise. 

A  recent  writer  upon  this  subject  has  put  the  crux  of  the 
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question  for  the  educator  very  well,  alas,  however,  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  He  asks  this:  "The  physician  is 
dealing  with  the  sore.  Can  the  educator  get  at  the  source?" 
I  am  venturing  to  give  the  reply,  that  is  very  simply  and 
briefly  put  in  these  words :  "Upon  the  whole,  yes!"  That 
being  so,  if  we  can  get  at  the  source,  obviously  we  should. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  upon  one  other 
point  that  is  usually  made  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  usually  said  that  this  is  a  parents'  task.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  statement:  it  is.  But  the  facts  are 
that  we  have  so  trained  previous  generations  that  the 
parents  are  unable  to  do  it.  When  we  have  done  our  work 
in  the  light  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  newer  vision,  the  next 
generation  of  parents  will  be  able  to  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  educators  to  some  extent.  I  am  reminded  of 
settlement  work  a  good  deal.  The  task  of  the  settlement 
is  to  lead  the  city  to  higher  things.  A  settlement  com- 
mences to  operate  in  a  slum  of  a  city  where  there  is  no 
municipal  bath-house.  It  operates  a  bath-house  success- 
fully for  a  year  and  then  gets  the  city  to  take.it  over.  It 
has  done  its  work;  it  made  the  suggestion,  and  eventually 
it  got  the  people,  who  properly  ought  to  do  the  thing, 
to  do  it.  This  is  precisely  how  it  seems  to  me  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  to  work  out.  Educators  have  got  to  take 
hold ;  they  will  be  relieved  of  the  minutae  of  their  task  in  the 
next  generation.  They  will  probably  never  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  in  a  broad  sense.  They  will  assuredly 
be  relieved  in  so  far  as  the  detail  is  concerned. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  the  field  as  it  presents  itself  to 
me.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  to  be 
rhetorical.  Without  banishing  the  emotional  appeal  I  have 
endeavored  to  balance  it  and  to  present  to  you  sober  argu- 
ments as  well  as  the  theoretical  and  sentimental  plea,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  ever  there  is  an  excuse  for  all  the 
use  of  such  eloquence  as  the  speaker  can  command  it  may 
be  found  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  clothed  as  it  is 
with  the  refuse  of  the  ages  in  the  way  of  illogical  thinking 
and  of  deliberate  corruption  and  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
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of  silence,  it  needs  all  the  eloquence  that  devoted  men  and 
women  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it  to  tear  away  the  bandages 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  honestly  are  frightened  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  and  to  have  the  strength  of 
character  to  ignore  those  who  accentuate  the  difficulties 
dishonestly,  because  either  of  their  materialism  or  of  their 
inherent  immorality. 

Every  aspect  of  education  is  sacred,  but  some  aspects  are 
sacred  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  measure  in  which  we 
make  all  of  it  sacred  may  our  real  success  be  measured. 
It  is  possible  to  make  the  Euclid  period  a  rhapsody  if  the 
Euclid  teacher  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
concept  of  teaching,  which  is  that  it  is  the  imparting  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  It  is  possible  to  make  of  the  history  lesson 
a  period  of  spiritual  uplift  of  the  highest  order,  or  the 
saddest  perversion  of  that  which  is  best.  It  is  possible 
to  make  every  period  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the 
beautiful  blossoms  of  ethical  and  spiritual  exaltation  if  the 
teacher  thus  views  her  sacred  task. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  growth  of  feminism  has  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  demand  for  a  newer  social  vision.  The  subject  has 
been  well  summed  up  by  the  writer  of  the  feminist  book 
which  appeals  to  me  most  of  the  great  number  I  have  read 
during  the  last  few  years. 

"In  the  dark  doorway  of  her  cottage  a  mother  stood 
silent,  watching  her  sons  who  played  without  in  a  fair 
open  space.  They  played  eagerly,  feverishly,  and  as  the 
mother  stood  aloof  they  struggled  fiercely  together,  tramp- 
ling the  young  grass  and  flowers  until  the  fair  place  took  on 
a  semblance  of  a  battlefield  where  dead  things  lie.  At 
last  the  mother  spoke,  and  said:  'My  sons,  you  should  have 
tended  these  green  things.  Instead  you  have  struggled 
together  bitterly,  until  you  have  blackened  the  place  which 
should  be  beautiful.  Now,  I  command  you,  take  each  the 
other's  hand,  bind  up  each  other's  hurts  and  tend  our 
garden.'  This  mother  was  strong  and  wise,  so  that  when 
she  spoke  her  sons  hearkened  and  did  as  she  commanded. 
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Also,   she  came  into  the  garden  and  worked  with  them, 
leaving  her  dark  doorway  for  the  sun. 

"Even  so,  forsaking  their  mute  watch,  may  women 
persuade  the  human  family  to  peace  and  to  sweet  brotherly 
labors.  Even  so  in  the  years  to  come  may  they  help  to 
make  the  world  a  garden.  But  for  this  they  must  possess 
strength,  knowledge,  and  love,  and  with  no  lesser  tools 
shall  they  ever  remain  satisfied." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  finally  commend  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  already  placed  before  you,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  educationalist  towards  the  social  problem 
be  that  of  a  determination  to  solve  the  problem  if  it  be 
God's  will  that  there  be  a  solution  in  our  generation. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  repetition  of  the  warning  I  have 
made  again  and  again;  it  is  that  the  sphere  of  the  sexual 
must  be  regarded  as  a  fraction  merely  of  the  general  educa- 
tional field.  The  inculcation  of  true  ideas  of  morality  and 
of  a  sense  of  honor  not  confined  to  externals,  but  one  by 
which  an  entire  being  is  permeated,  these  will  be  the  safest 
essentials  of  a  good  sexual  and  general  education.  And  a 
good  general  education  will  not  have  been  given  unless  a 
good  sexual  education  has  been  given  also.  Admirably 
summed  up  may  the  whole  question  be  in  the  suggestive 
words  from  holy  writ,  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it." 

Emanuel  Sternheim 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


THE  SPELL  OF  ARISTOTLE1 

We  are  prisoners,  all  of  us,  thruout  the  greater  part 
of  our  lives,  prisoners  in  a  prison  not  the  less  real  because 
its  walls  are  the  immaterial  impressions  of  sense.  At 
every  moment  of  our  waking  lives,  thru  eye  and  ear  and 
touch,  these  impressions  shut  in  our  thoughts,  cramping 
and  confining  them  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  "here" 
and  "now"  with  all  their  petty,  but  absorbing  interests. 
The  "here"  may  include  our  homes  and  places  of  business, 
the  span  of  the  "now"  may  cover  a  little  of  the  past  and 
of  the  future,  the  interests  no  doubt  aspire  to  something 
above  food  and  drink  and  clothing,  social  and  professional 
success.  But  on  the  whole,  how  thick  and  strong  are  the 
walls,  how  limited  is  the  range  of  our  habitual  thoughts 
and  interests!  Rare  are  the  moments  when  I  become 
conscious  of  a  something  within  me  akin  to  the  Infinite 
without,  a  something  never  content  with  the  goods  which 
those  walls  enclose  because  its  interests  are  other  than  they, 
a  something  ever  striving  to  pierce  the  walls  in  order  to 
find — what  ? 

Sometimes  the  walls  recede,  and  one  feels  one's  self 
a  denizen  of  the  infinite  abyss  of  space  wherein  the  myriads 
of  suns  with  their  attendant  worlds  are  lost,  and  one's 
thoughts  range  freely  thru  that  Eternity  of  which  the  Time 
measured  by  those  suns'  motions  is  but  a  moment.  Yet 
the  walls  have  only  receded — the  scientist  is  still  within 
them. 

A  few  seek  in  art  a  way  of  escape.  In  poetry,  painting 
and  music  the  walls  seem  translucent  and  for  a  few  brief 
moments  the  spirit  catches  glimpses  of  a  realm  of  beauty 

1  Text  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Houston  Hall,   University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  course  of  free  public  lectures  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
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to  which  it  fain  would  flee  away.  But  the  few  moments 
are  gone,  and  the  artist  finds  the  walls  as  opaque  and  com- 
pelling as  ever. 

Few,  again,  are  those  who  by  sheer  power  of  thought 
would  make  the  walls  transparent  and  descry  beyond 
them  the  secret  causes  of  their  being,  who  would  see  beyond 
the  world  of  sense  a  world  of  Reality  accessible  to  Reason 
alone,  who  would  therefore  declare  themselves  free.  But 
the  thought  of  the  philosopher  falters  and  fails,  the  vision 
fades,  and  he  finds  himself  again  a  prisoner. 

Step  with  me  for  a  moment  over  the  boundaries  of  our 
present  "here"  and  "now."  Beyond  these  walls  lies  a 
city  with  its  thousands  of  inhabitants,  each  one  of  them 
confined  within  the  circle  of  his  own  trivial  experiences 
and  interests;  beyond  the  city  lies  the  country  with  its 
millions;  beyond  our  country  are  tens  and  hundreds  of 
millions  more,  swarming  around  the  great  globe  of  the  earth, 
and  each  individual  of  all  those  millions  is  shut  in  from 
the  outer  world  as  you  and  I  are.  Look  down  the  centuries 
of  the  past  and  behold  these  millions  preceded  by  yet  other 
millions  and  these  by  others  and  others  and  others  until 
they  are  lost  in  the  shadows  of  primeval  time.  An  ocean 
of  humanity,  an  ocean  so  vast  that  its  shores  lie  beyond 
our  horizon.  And  every  atom  of  that  ocean  is  imprisoned 
within  its  tiny  self;  few  are  they  that  venture  to  look  be- 
yond it  or  are  susceptible  to  influences  from  without. 

Wonderful,  then,  is  the  man  who  not  only  transcends 
his  own  limitations  but  also  penetrates  into  the  close- 
shut  lives  of  his  fellows  and  makes  his  influence  felt  over 
wide  expanses  of  earth  and  thru  centuries  of  time.  A 
soldier  occasionally  arises  who  overwhelms  all  opposition 
and  rules  over  many  peoples,  or  a  statesman  creates  insti- 
tutions which  regulate  the  daily  lives  of  millions.  More 
wonderful  than  the  soldier  is  the  artist,  the  architect  or 
sculptor  or  painter  or  poet  or  musician,  who  infuses  into 
dead  matter  a  something  endowed  with  immortality.  But 
surely  more  wonderful  still  is  the  philosopher  whose  thoughts 
have  lived  thru  centuries  and  won  the  assent  of  genera- 
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tions  of  men.  The  soldier's  exploits,  the  statesman's 
ordinances,  the  artist's  creations,  possess  a  power  of  appeal 
which  is  comprehensible,  even  if  the  genius  which  gave 
them  being  is  not.  But  the  work  of  the  philosopher  is  of 
a  different  order  altogether.  He  aims  to  make  the  Universe 
intelligible,  to  reduce  its  chaos  to  order,  to  determine 
whence  it  came  and  whither  it  is  going,  to  determine  the 
relation  of  every  part  to  the  Whole  and  All.  A  stupendous 
task!  Many  have  essayed  it,  but  how  difficult  it  is  to 
succeed!  They  are  but  few  who  will  listen,  and  fewer 
still  are  they  that  will  be  convinced. 

Of  all  philosophers  that  ever  lived,  not  one  perhaps 
has  been  so  successful  as  Aristotle.  Plato  has,  indeed, 
exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  general  course  of  thought. 
His  works  have  been  more  widely  read  and  the  traces  of 
his  ideas  may  be  seen  in  every  occidental  literature,  ancient 
and  modern.  But  his  philosophy  proper,  his  systematic 
organization  and  description  of  the  Universe,  may  be  said 
to  have  died  with  him.  Even  his  two  pupils  who  succeeded 
him,  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates,  diverged  widely  from 
their  master,  and  within  eighty  years  of  Plato's  death  his 
most  distinctive  doctrines  were  openly  scouted  by  those 
who  occupied  his  chair  in  the  Academy.  In  the  nine 
hundred  years  that  elapsed  before  the  flickering  flame  of 
Greek  philosophy  was  finally  extinguished  by  Justinian, 
one  can  not  name  a  single  individual  who  accepted  Plato's 
system  in  the  form  in  which  Plato  had  left  it. 

Not  very  different  at  the  outset  was  the  fate  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy.  As  a  system  it  never  enjoyed  any  considerable 
vogue  in  the  ancient  world,  and  one  can  not  trace  its  in- 
fluence upon  literature  at  large  as  one  can  Plato's.  Upon 
the  development  of  science  Aristotle's  influence  was  much 
greater  than  Plato's,  his  logic,  physics,  chemistry,  psychology, 
zoology  and  ethics  were  known  to  all  the  thinkers  who 
followed  him  and  were  more  or  less  used  by  them  all  except 
by  the  Epicureans  and  Sceptics,  but  the  period  of  his 
greatest  influence  was  still  far  in  the  future. 

In  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  Justinian  closed  the 
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Neo-Platonic  school  at  Athens.  It  was  the  death-blow 
of  the  ancient  philosophy.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  had  been  struggling  for 
breath  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  religious  intolerance; 
it  now  gave  up  the  effort  and  in  a  generation  was  practically 
extinct.  For  six  centuries  the  Christian  world,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  knew  no  other  philosophy  than  the  theology 
of  the  Fathers.  A  few  scholars  in  the  Greek  cities  and 
monasteries  still  read  the  ancient  authors,  but  the  reading 
gave  no  stimulus  to  independent  thought  and  in  the  western 
Latin  world  the  Greek  writers  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  led  the  hordes  of 
Arabia  to  the  conquest  of  nearly  half  the  civilized  world. 
The  torrent  overwhelmed  the  East  as  far  as  the  northern 
border  of  Syria,  flowed  westward  along  the  African  coast 
to  the  Atlantic,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  flooded 
Spain,  poured  thru  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  then 
its  course  was  stayed  at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel.  But 
the  Arabs  were  more  than  warriors ;  they  were  an  intelligent 
and  able  race  and  they  appropriated  not  only  the  material 
but  also  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  conquered  lands. 
The  masterpieces  of  Greek  philosophy  and  science  were 
speedily  translated  into  Arabic,  and  at  Bagdad  and  Cairo, 
Seville,  Cordova  and  Toledo,  the  teachings  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle and  Plotinus  found  docile  pupils,  who  in  turn  incited 
the  Jews  to  pursue  similar  studies.  In  this  movement 
the  influence  of  Aristotle  soon  became  paramount.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  for  example,  Maimonides,  the  greatest 
of  the  Jewish  philosophers,  endeavors  to  prove  the  harmony 
of  the  teachings  of  Moses  with  those  of  Aristotle,  and  in 
the  next  generation  Averroes,  the  most  eminent  and  in- 
fluential of  the  Arabs,  declares  that  Aristotle's  doctrine 
is  the  highest  truth  and  that  Aristotle  himself  is  the  standard 
and  model  of  human  perfection,  given  us  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  in  order  that  we  may  know  all  that  can  be 
known. 

From  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  translations  of  Aristotle's 
works  Latin  versions  were  made  and  found  their  way  into 
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France.  In  this  roundabout  fashion  was  western  Europe 
introduced  to  its  master !  At  first  it  refused  to  acknowledge 
him.  In  the  early  thirteenth  century  the  study  of  Aris- 
totle's works  was  forbidden  by  the  Church,  but  the  pro- 
hibition was  soon  removed.  The  inaccurate  translations 
from  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  were  replaced  by  more  correct 
translations  from  the  Greek  original,  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  Paris  devoted  themselves  to  studying  them, 
and  from  Paris  the  movement  spread  thruout  the  learned 
world.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  was  entirely  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church — nay,  more,  that  Aristotle  had  been  inspired 
of  God  to  produce  a  philosophy  which  would  illustrate, 
amplify  and  powerfully  support  the  Catholic  theology. 
He  became  known  as  "The  Philosopher,"  extravagant 
encomiums  were  showered  upon  him,  it  was  even  alleged 
that  he  was  Christ's  precursor  in  the  realm  of  science  as 
John  the  Baptist  had  been  in  that  of  religion.  His  phil- 
osophy was  combined  with  orthodox  theology  in  several 
scholastic  systems,  differing  in  numerous  and  sometimes 
important  details,  but  all  alike  in  that  all  employed  Aris- 
totle's language  and  methods  and  professed  to  give  the  only 
correct  interpretation  of  his  thought.  Finally  accepted, 
altho  not  without  a  struggle,  as  the  official  philosophy 
of  the  church,  the  system  of  Aristotle,  thus  rewritten, 
became  authoritative  in  every  school  and  university  of 
Europe  and  shaped  the  mind  of  every  educated  man  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years.  During  this  period  the 
modern  European  languages  were  rising  from  the  position 
of  vulgar  tongues  to  the  dignity  of  cultivated  mediums  of 
expression,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  chief  Aristotelian  tech- 
nical terms,  such  as  substance,  accident,  attribute,  sub- 
stratum, matter,  subject,  essence,  form,  genus,  species, 
term,  proposition,  conclusion,  and  induction,  entered  into 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

During  the  general  dissolution  of  the  medieval  order, 
of  which  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  are  the  best- 
known  symptoms,  not  a  few  bold  spirits  sought  to  break 
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away  from  the  scholastic  philosophy,  but  they  found 
themselves  all  but  helpless.  They  had  no  words  wherein 
to  express  themselves  except  those  of  Aristotle  and  his 
interpreters;  indeed,  one  might  almost  say  that  they  had 
no  ideas  to  express  which  had  not  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  Read  Pomponazzi  or  Patrizzi  or  Taurellus  or 
Bruno  or  Carpenter  or  even  Des  Cartes  or  Spinoza,  and  ob- 
serve how  hampered  they  are  at  every  turn  by  the  scholastic 
terminology  and  habit  of  thought.  Indeed,  the  first  thinker 
I  know  of  who  really  cast  off  the  shackles  and  found  new 
words  for  new  ideas  was  that  typically  blunt  and  honest 
Englishman,  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  new  movement 
was  well  under  way  in  England,  Holland  and  Germany, 
altho  the  scholastic  methods  still  survived  in  many  quarters, 
but  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  scholastic  systems 
still  held  almost  undisputed  sway.  Indeed,  to  this  present 
day,  the  chief  thirteenth  century  system,  that  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  is  the  official  philosophy,  I  believe,  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  is  taught  very  generally  in  its  schools  and  uni- 
versities thruout  the  world. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  no  philosopher  that  ever  lived 
has  so  fascinated  the  minds  of  men  as  has  Aristotle.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  hundred  years  immediately  following  his 
death,  he  influenced,  but  did  not  overawe,  the  philosophers 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world ;  sixteen  hundred  years  after 
his  death  he  was  rediscovered,  for  four  hundred  years  he 
reigned  with  undisputed  sway  over  western  Europe,  and 
has  maintained  a  large  part  of  that  authority  for  four 
hundred  years  more  wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
prevails.  What  is  the  secret  of  his  spell?  What  manner 
of  man  was  he,  and  how  comes  it  that  the  thoughts  which 
flitted  before  his  mind's  eye  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  and  which  he  committed  to  his  tablets  of  wax  or 
scarcely  more  durable  papyrus  sheets,  are  still  a  living 
power  in  our  modern  world,  affecting  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  as  intelligent 
and  cultivated  as  ourselves? 
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Aristotle  was  born  in  the  Greek  colony  of  Stagira  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly  or  of  Thrace — the  question  whether 
it  belonged  to  the  one  or  the  other  was  disputed  in  antiq- 
uity— in  the  year  384  B.  C.  His  father  Nicomachus  was 
the  physician  and  friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  Aristotle  probably  received  his  first  impressions  of 
the  world  in  the  surroundings  of  the  Macedonian  Court. 
No  doubt  he  there  acquired  certain  characteristics  which 
distinguished  him  thruout  his  life.  Philosopher  as  he  was, 
he  was  always  very  much  of  a  fine  gentleman,  courtier  and 
man  of  fashion.  In  small  things  as  in  great  he  displayed 
a  taste  for  elegance  which  seems  at  times  to  have  verged 
upon  a  liking  for  display.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
his  attire  was  "distinguished,"  that  he  wore" rings  and  kept 
his  hair  close  cut — fashionable  innovations  which  the  more 
conservative  Athenians  regarded  with  disapproval.  The 
same  tastes  no  doubt  found  expression  in  the  conduct 
of  his  household,  and  gave  color  to  the  charges  of  lux- 
urious living  which  were  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies. 
One  can  trace  them  again  in  his  will,  where  he  directs 
that  no  less  than  five  statues  shall  be  erected  in  memory 
of  certain  friends  and  relatives — an  expression  of  gratitude 
which,  however  creditable  to  the  testator,  would  certainly 
go  quite  as  far  towards  perpetuating  his  own  memory  as 
that  of  the  persons  thus  honored.  One  can  not  but  feel,  as 
one  reads  his  sketch  of  the  "highminded"  or  proud  man, 
that  he  has  there  portrayed  himself,  or  himself  as  he  would 
have  wished  himself  to  be.  The  highminded  man  has  such 
a  well-grounded  consciousness  of  his  own  excellence  that 
he  is  unaffected  by  the  elation  which  smaller  men  feel 
upon  receiving  wealth,  honors  and  offices,  for  he  knows 
them  to  be  less  than  his  due,  or  by  depression  upon  failing 
to  receive  them,  for  his  excellence  alone  suffices  him;  he 
is  ready  to  grant,  reluctant  to  receive  a  favor,  for  to  grant 
one  is  becoming,  to  receive  one  is  unbecoming  a  person  so 
superior  to  others  as  himself;  he  is  dignified  with  the  great, 
affable  with  the  humble;  he  is  indolent,  candid,  slow  of 
movement,  deep  of  voice,  sparing  and  deliberate  of  speech. 
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But  niggard  Nature  had  begrudged  Aristotle  a  body  fitted 
to  express  this  ideal  greatness  of  soul.  He  was  small  and 
thin,  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  in  later  life  he 
was  bald.  His  health  was  frail  and  his  unremitting  in- 
tellectual labor  seems  to  have  wrecked  early  in  life  his 
naturally  feeble  constitution,  for  he  was  a  chronic  invalid 
for  many  years  before  his  death.  His  countenance,  how- 
ever, if  we  may  trust  to  the  portraits  still  extant,  went 
far  towards  compensating  for  these  minor  disadvantages. 
The  broad  brow,  the  clearly  cut,  refined  features,  the  firm 
lips,  suggest  even  in  the  second-rate  copies  which  have 
survived  to  our  time,  the  keen  intellect  and  indomitable 
will  that  once  informed  them. 

He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  boyhood,  apparently  the 
sole  heir  to  a  considerable  estate.  The  first  use  he  made 
of  his  independence  seems  to  have  been  to  leave  home  and 
friends  in  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  for  which  his  soul 
thirsted.  There  was  but  one  spot  on  the  earth  where 
he  might  hope  to  satisfy  that  craving — a  certain  small 
house  with  a  garden  attached,  out  in  the  country  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  outside  the  walls  and  north  of  Athens, 
where  Plato  had  now  made  his  home  for  about  twenty 
years.  His  fame  had  spread  from  one  end  of  the  Greek 
world  to  the  other,  students  were  flocking  to  hear  him, 
and  thither  Aristotle  must  have  been  irresistibly  drawn. 

Would  you  not  like  to  have  been  present  at  the  first 
meeting  of  those  two?  Your  mortal  eyes  would  have  seen, 
no  doubt,  nothing  very  impressive — a  handsome,  broad- 
shouldered,  heavily  built  man  of  sixty  years  or  thereabout, 
greeting  a  slender,  delicate  boy  of  seventeen  and  doing 
all  that  courtesy  could  suggest  to  make  him  feel  welcome. 
But  if  your  spiritual  eye  could  have  pierced  the  curtain 
of  sense,  you  would  have  seen  face  to  face — I  might  almost 
say  in  collision — two  contrasting  types  of  the  human  spirit — 
Plato,  aspiring,  visionary,  if  you  please,  painfully  conscious 
of  the  limitations  of  sense  and  of  matter,  restlessly  eager 
to  pass  beyond  them  into  the  supersensible,  the  ideal, 
the  pure,  the  ineffable — Aristotle,  sensible,  practical,  con- 
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scious  indeed  of  ignorance  and  resolved  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  but  content  to  find  the  substance  of  knowledge 
within  the  limits  of  everyday  experience.  It  was  a  momen- 
tous meeting.  These  two  were  destined  to  remain  in  inti- 
mate association  for  more  than  twenty  years,  each  profoundly 
modifying  the  thought  of  the  other,  yet  not  so  profoundly 
as  to  erase  its  distinctive  characteristics,  and  from  these 
two  were  to  issue  two  distinct  streams  of  influence  which 
would  affect  the  destinies  of  nations  as  yet  unborn. 

When  Plato  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  Aristotle  was  thirty- 
seven  years  old.  Plato  had  long  since  recognized  his  ability; 
indeed,  tradition  relates  that  he  used  to  call  him  the  "brains 
of  the  school,"  but  was  too  well  aware  of  the  fundamental 
differences  between  their  points  of  view  to  consider  ap- 
pointing him  his  successor.  That  honor  fell  to  Plato's 
nephew,  Speusippus,  while  Aristotle,  with  another  of 
Plato's  pupils,  Xenocrates,  went  to  the  court  of  his  friend 
and  former  fellow-pupil,  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus, 
a  small  city  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  Aristotle  remained 
three  years  acting  as  Hermias'  adviser  in  statecraft  and 
legislation.  But  Atarneus  was  overwhelmed  in  a  Persian 
invasion,  Hermias  was  killed  and  Aristotle  was  forced  to 
flee  to  Mitylene.  He  married  while  in  Atarneus  a  young 
girl  names  Pythias,  a  relative  of  Hermias,  and  had  by  her 
one  child,  a  daughter.  The  marriage  seems  to  have  been 
a  happy  one.  Pythias  died  before  her  husband,  and  when 
Aristotle  wrote  his  will  he  directs  that  her  body  shall  be 
removed  from  its  temporary  resting-place  and  interred, 
in  accordance  with  her  last  wish,  beside  his  own. 

A  year  or  so  after  the  destruction  of  Atarneus,  Aristotle 
was  recalled  to  the  Macedonian  Court  by  King  Philip  to 
take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  prince  who  was  to  be 
known  as  Alexander  the  Great,  then  about  twelve  years 
old.  For  eight  years  or  so  the  two  conquerors-to-be,  the 
one  of  men's  bodies,  the  other  of  their  souls,  must  have 
been  in  almost  daily  intercourse.  It  is  a  striking  testi- 
monial to  the  compelling  force  of  the  intellect  and  the  char- 
acter that  dwelt  in  Aristotle's  frail  body  that  he  was  able> 
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not  only  to  maintain  so  long  his  ascendency  over  the  lion's 
whelp,  but  also  to  awaken  in  him  enduring  intellectual 
interests  and  to  inspire  an  affection  which  survived  nearly 
ten  years  of  separation  filled  with  intrigues  and  slanders. 
It  is  true  that  shortly  before  the  end  of  his  career  Alexander 
began  to  question  even  Aristotle's  fidelity,  but  the  marvel 
is  that  his  faith  in  his  former  tutor  endured  so  long. 

When  Alexander  succeeded  his  father  in  336  B.  C.  Aris- 
totle returned  to  Athens,  after  twelve  years'  absence, 
and  opened  a  school  like  that  of  Plato.  Plato  had  usually 
met  his  pupils  at  the  Academy,  a  gymnasium  not  far  from 
his  house,  and  Aristotle  adopted  a  similar  practise.  A 
little  over  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Academy,  not  far  from 
where  the  Royal  Palace  now  stands,  was  a  gymnasium 
known  as  the  Lyceum.  It  was,  no  doubt,  like  the  Academy, 
a  park-like  enclosure,  well  shaded  with  trees,  with  pleasant 
walks  and  benches,  upon  which  to  rest.  Like  other  gym- 
nasia, it  was  devoted  especially  to  the  athletic  training  of 
the  Athenian  boys,  but  was  also  frequented  by  the  boys' 
fathers  and  friends,  who  found  in  the  gymnasia  agreeable 
surroundings  for  the  outdoor  social  life  in  which  so  much 
of  their  time  was  past.  There  Aristotle  used  to  meet  his 
pupils  twice  every  day  and  taught  while  walking  around 
the  shady  paths.  It  was  from  this  custom  of  walking 
while  teaching  that  the  school  and  the  philosophy  which 
it  represented  came  to  be  termed  "Peripatetic."  The 
"morning  walk,"  as  it  was  called,  was  reserved  for  advanced 
students  and  was  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  Aristotle's 
technical  philosophy,  but  to  the  "evening  walk"  beginners 
were  admitted  and  the  themes  were  handled  in  lighter, 
more  popular  style.  During  the  morning  walk  Aristotle 
usually  read  one  of  his  more  formal  treatises,  adding  such 
oral  exposition  as  he  thought  necessary,  but  sometimes 
he  talked  from  brief  notes.  One  set  of  such  lecture  notes 
still  exists,  incorporated  into  the  12th  Book  of  the  Meta- 
physics. During  the  evening  walk  he  probably  read  one 
of  the  more  popular  works,  such  as  the  dialogues  or  works 
on  history.     Possibly  it  was  during  the  evening  walks  that 
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lie  held  his  seminar,  as  we  should  call  it  today,  of  which 
the  bulky  book  of  Problems  constitutes  such  an  interesting 
memorial.  Diogenes  says  that  he  made  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  discussions  and  every  ten  days  appointed  a 
"President."  The  "President"  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
more  advanced  students  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
maintained  on  stated  occasions  a  given  thesis  against 
the  attacks  of  his  fellow-pupils.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
book  of  Problems  goes  rather  to  show  that  the  duty  of  the 
President  was  to  propose  problems  in  any  branch  of  science 
and  to  criticise  the  solutions  offered  by  the  others.  The 
book  contains  the  problems  together  with  rough  notes 
upon  the  various  solutions,  the  whole  being  classified 
under  thirty-eight  headings.  No  other  of  Aristotle's  works 
gives  so  vivid  an  impression  of  the  range  of  his  scientific 
interests.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again.  Besides  the 
walks  Aristotle  also  used  as  a  means  of  instruction  formal 
dinners.  Every  pupil  was  expected  to  dress  for  these 
dinners  and  the  exercises  were  conducted,  as  in  a  modern 
German  Kneipe,  in  accordance  with  a  code  of  rules, 
but  of  the  details  we  know  nothing. 

Aristotle  taught  in  Athens  more  than  twelve  years  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  Alexander,  who  was  engaged  in  his  eastern 
campaign.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  send  Aristotle  gifts 
of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific  work  and 
specimens  of  rare  plants  and  animals  picked  up  in  the 
strange  countries  in  which  he  was  fighting.  Then  came 
the  catastrophe.  Alexander  died  in  Babylon,  his  generals 
proceeded  to  divide  his  dominions  among  themselves,  and 
Aristotle  found  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation.  I 
can  depict  it  better  perhaps  by  a  simile  than  by  a  description. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  German  Emperor,  after  stamp- 
ing out  all  resistance  in  western  Europe,  leads  his  armies 
on  a  victorious  campaign  thru  Asia  to  China.  Before 
departing  he  sends  a  distinguished  German  professor, 
his  own  former  tutor  and  intimate  friend,  to  Paris  to  found 
a  new  university  as  a  rival  to  the  Sorbonne.     The  new 
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university  is  a  brilliant  success,  its  halls  are  crowded  and 
the  Sorbonne  deserted;  it  constantly  receives  gifts  from  the 
Emperor  of  money  and  antiquities.  Then  the  Emperor 
dies  suddenly,  and  his  empire  falls  in  pieces  overnight. 
What  would  be  the  position  of  his  friend  in  Paris?  I  will 
add  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  publicly  charges  the 
German  professor  with  having  celebrated  a  mock  Mass  in 
which  he  substituted  the  name  of  Nietzsche  for  that  of 
Christ  and  the  name  of  his  own  deceased  wife  for  that  of 
the  Virgin  Mary — for  the  charge  which  the  Hierophant 
brought  against  Aristotle,  of  offering  sacrifices  to  Hermias 
and  of  making  to  Pythias  the  same  offering  which  the 
Athenians  made  to  Demeter,  shocked  Athenian  religious 
sentiment  much  as  these  imaginary  charges  of  mine  would 
shock  Catholic  Paris.  Aristotle  realized  that  the  danger 
was  imminent.  He  left  Athens  for  Chalkis  in  the  island 
of  Euboea  and  there  died  a  natural  death  the  following 
year,  322  B.  C,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  In  1892 
Prof.  Charles  Waldstein,  then  the  head  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens,  discovered  near  Chalkis  a  fourth-century 
grave  containing,  besides  human  remains,  a  gold  chaplet 
and  a  steel  pen.  In  the  same  family  enclosure  was  a  grave 
of  a  century  or  so  later,  bearing  the  name  "Biote,  daughter 
of  Aristotle."  The  pen  and  the  chaplet  indicated  that 
the  grave  was  that  of  a  distinguished  man  of  letters.  Aris- 
totle had  no  daughter  named  Biote,  but  he  had  a  grandson 
named  Aristotle,  and  Biote  might  have  been  the  grandson's 
daughter.  Waldstein  inferred  that  he  had  found  the  grave 
of  Aristotle.  The  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive,  but  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  when  I  was  in  Athens  some  years 
ago  I  looked  with  a  reverence  which  I  hope  was  not  misplaced 
upon  these  supposed  relics  of  the  man  who  had  been  my 
daily  companion  for  so  many  years. 

Thruout  his  life  Aristotle  had  been  a  hard  worker.  He 
was  the  first  to  see  in  its  true  light  the  importance  of  the 
history  of  thought;  he  collected  a  library  of  philosophy  and 
diligently  studied  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Plato  is 
said  to  have  dubbed  him  "the  Reader,"  and  Aulus  Gellius 
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relates  that  in  order  to  keep  himself  awake  while  reading 
he  used  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  brass  ball  suspended  over  a 
brass  basin  on  the  floor;  if  his  attention  relaxed  his  hand 
would  relax  also,  the  ball  would  drop  into  the  basin  and 
arouse  him.  The  anecdote  finds  unexpected  confirma- 
tion in  some  passages  of  the  Metaphysics,  where  he  several 
times  refers  to  "this  brass  ball"  as  his  standard  representa- 
tive of  an  object  of  sense.  Obviously,  for  some  reason,  he 
had  a  brass  ball  at  hand  as  he  wrote.  But  his  industry 
was  not  entirely  or  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. He  had  a  passion  for  facts  and  must  have  gathered 
them  from  every  possible  quarter.  He  wrote  histories  of 
the  constitutions  of  no  less  than  158  states.  All  of  these 
constitutions  had  been  lost,  but  in  1891  one  of  them,  the 
Constitution  of  Athens,  was  discovered  in  Egypt.  In 
like  manner  he  collected  and  classified  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion about  animals.  This  collection  is  still  extant  and  is 
known  as  the  Historia  animalium.  If  the  titles  are  to  be 
trusted  of  works  now  lost,  but  ascribed  to  him,  he  made 
many  other  similar  collections.  But  all  this  labor  was  merely 
preliminary  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  only  important 
work — the  formulation  of  the  sciences.  The  constitutional 
histories  provided  a  basis  for  his  theory  of  politics;  the 
"descriptions"  and  "dissections"  of  animals  for  his  long 
series  of  physiological  and  psychological  works;  the  col- 
lections of  the  different  systems  of  Rhetoric  for  his  own 
Rhetoric ;  his  studies  of  the  Pythagoreans,  of  Plato  and  other 
philosophers,  provided  material  for  the  historical  intro- 
ductions which  he  nearly  always  prefixes  to  his  scientific 
works.  And  it  is  upon  these  systematic  works  in  the  various 
fields  of  science  and  philosophy  that  his  fame  rests.  A 
stupendous  achievement  they  are.  They  cover  almost 
the  whole  field  of  pure  science  known  to  the  ancients — logic, 
which  was  Aristotle's  own  creation;  first  philosophy  or 
metaphysics,  second  philosophy  or  science  of  nature,  which 
roughly  corresponds  to  our  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry, 
meteorology,  psychology,  psychophysics,  zoology,  physiol- 
ogy ;  then  the  sciences  which  deal  with  Man— ethics,  politics, 
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aesthetics  and  rhetoric.  The  only  fields  in  which  Aris- 
totle left  no  work  of  importance  were  astronomy,  medicine, 
geography  and  music,  but  we  have  ample  evidence  that  he 
worked  in  these  fields  also.  Indeed,  he  bequeathed  to 
succeeding  generations  not  merely  a  system  of  philosophy 
but  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  the  sciences,  so  vast  that 
the  prospect  of  trying  to  master  it  is  enough  to  daunt  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  students.  Few  of  them,  I  fancy, 
will  ever  forget  their  first  initiation  into  the  thoughts  of 
The  Philosopher.  The  prodigious  bulk  of  his  works  is  not 
puffed  and  padded  with  superfluities,  such  as  anecdotes, 
illustrations  and  literary  adornments.  It  matters  little 
where  one  begins  to  read,  for  all  Aristotle's  books  are  very 
much  alike  in  form.  Every  paragraph  contains  the  least 
possible  number  of  sentences  in  which  the  thought  could  be 
exprest,  every  sentence  is  stript  bare  of  every  superfluous 
word,  and  the  number  of  words  needful  is  reduced  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
system  of  technical  terms.  Learning  to  read  Aristotle  is 
not  unlike  learning  the  symbols  of  algebra.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  pages,  especially  of  his  Analytics  and  Physics, 
where  he  uses  words  and  phrases  in  meanings  so  arbitrary 
that  they  are  hardly  more  than  symbols,  and  frequently 
substitutes  letters  for  words.  Very  often  he  employs 
letters  as  a  means  of  reference  to  an  appended  figure,  such 
as  those  used  in  geometry,  but  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  the  original  figure  been  transmitted  by  the  copyists 
of  our  manuscripts.  When,  however,  one  has  mastered 
the  initial  difficulties,  there  is  a  charm  in  Aristotle's  lan- 
guage which  makes  it  easy  to  believe  the  testimony  of  Cicero, 
Themistius  and  Ammonius  to  the  beauty  of  his  purely 
literary  works.  The  unadorned  simplicity  and  terse  pre- 
cision of  his  sentences,  the  exquisite  lucidity  of  his  thinking, 
have  a  beauty  all  their  own,  not  approached  by  any  writer 
known  to  me. 

When  one  has  at  last  entered  into  Aristotle's  universe, 
one  finds  one's  self  in  a  world  very  different  from  that  of 
the  twentieth  century.     Vast  it  is,  but  not  as  our  universe 
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is  vast.  There  are  no  myriads  of  suns  with  their  attendant 
planets  hurtling  thru  the  infinite  abyss  of  space  to  impress 
upon  man  his  infinite  littleness,  no  conception  of  long  ages 
of  evolution  required  to  lift  man  from  nothingness  to  that 
pinnacle  of  insignificance  from  which  he  now  so  proudly 
surveys  the  Universe.  Aristotle's  world  is  vast  as  a  cathe- 
dral is  vast— stupendous,  beautiful,  sublime  if  you  will, 
but  finite  none  the  less,  knowable  to  man  from  foundation 
to  the  loftiest  of  its  soaring  spires,  nay,  more,  somehow 
akin  to  man,  in  that  it  reveals  an  intelligence  like  to  his  own. 
The  individual  man  is  but  an  evanescent  bubble  on  the 
stream  of  becomings,  but  "man,"  the  species,  is  eternal, 
and  in  his  proper  sphere  the  earth  is  the  only  representative 
of  God,  the  Prime  Mover  of  the  All,  for  he  alone  possesses 
a  spark  of  the  Divine  Intelligence  and  by  virtue  of  it  can, 
in  a  measure,  comprehend  the  Infinite  First  Cause  upon 
which  his  being  depends. 

This  mighty  universe  is  a  perfect  sphere,  its  center  the 
earth,  its  outmost  boundary  the  star-strewn  sky.  Be- 
yond that  boundary  is  neither  space  nor  time,  only  eternity 
and  God.  Within,  the  great  sphere  is  subdivided  into 
two  chief  divisions.  The  inmost  is  a  smaller  sphere,  in  the 
surface  of  which  lies  the  orbit  of  the  moon;  a  still  smaller 
sphere,  the  earth,  is  its  center  and  core.  The  space  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon  is  filled  with  water,  air  and  fire. 
Within  this  sublunar  region  prevail  eternally  genesis,  disso- 
lution and  all  kinds  of  change.  The  outmost  division 
of  the  great  sphere  is  that  which  lies  between  the  sublunar 
sphere  and  the  bounding  sky.  It  is  composed  of  the  trans- 
parent Fifth  Substance  which  admits  of  one  kind  of  change 
only,  revolution,  and  is  subdivided  into  a  large  number 
of  concentric  spheres  revolving  in  different  directions  and 
carrying  with  them  the  planets. 

Such  is  the  eternal  body,  so  to  speak,  of  Aristotle's  uni- 
verse. But  the  piercing  eye  of  The  Philosopher  was  not 
content  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  All — it  sought  to 
behold  its  innermost  structure,  the  underlying  ultimate 
Reality.     In  the  midmost  region,   the  sublunar,  there  are 
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two  kinds  of  Reality,  Matter  and  Form.  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  there  is  but  one  "Matter,"  namely,  "Sub- 
stratum," a  something  of  which  the  entire  sublunar  sphere 
consists,  itself  possest  of  no  qualities  whatever,  never 
directly  apprehended,  known  only  by  inference  or  analogy 
as  the  bearer  of  the  lowest  Forms,  in  combination  with 
which  it  exists  from  eternity  to  eternity.  The  Forms 
are  indefinitely  numerous.  Every  individualized  thing 
spontaneously  occurring  in  the  universe  is  what  it  is  repre- 
sented in  thought  by  the  "concept"  of  the  thing  and  is 
described  in  language  by  the  "definition."  The  lowest 
of  the  Forms  are  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry;  combined  in  pairs 
with  Substratum  they  constitute  the  four  primary  natural 
substances,  earth,  water,  air,  fire.  Each  of  these  sub- 
stances can  change  into  any  of  the  others,  and  they  com- 
bine one  with  another  in  varying  proportions  to  form  the 
"homogeneous  substances"  such  as  the  various  metals  and 
minerals,  such  organic  substances  as  oil,  wine,  wood,  flesh, 
blood,  bone,  hair,  teeth,  each  possest  of  a  definite  set  of 
properties  or  functions  which  constitutes  its  Form.  Thus 
the  construction  of  the  universe  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  human  society.  In  society,  individuals  are  organized 
into  families,  families  into  communities,  communities  into 
states,  states  into  empires.  So  also  in  the  universe  as  one 
ascends  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  each  individualized  thing, 
composed  of  Matter  and  Form,  may  serve  as  Matter  to 
a  higher  Form,  and  the  resulting  thing  ranks  higher  on  the 
scale  of  being.  But  the  scale  is  not  of  infinite  range.  At 
the  one  extreme  lies  Substratum,  formless  Matter,  beneath 
which  there  is  no  lower  Matter,  at  the  other  is  God,  Abso- 
lute Matterless  Form,  above  whom  there  is  no  higher  Form. 
Such  is  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  underlying  structure 
of  the  universe.  But  every  part  of  this  universe  is  instinct 
with  motion.  The  spheres  of  the  supralunar  region  re- 
volve ceaselessly  upon  their  axes;  in  the  sublunar  region 
air  and  fire  are  forever  struggling  upward,  water  and  earth 
descending  downward;  all  four  of  the  primary  natural 
substances  are  forever  suffering  transformation,  each  into 
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the  other,  and  since  all  sublunar  things  consist  of  them, 
those  things  also  necessarily  share  their  endless  trans- 
formations. Nothing  endures.  With  Heraclitus  Aris- 
totle can  say,  "All  things  are  flowing;"  "War  is  father  of 
all  and  king  of  all."  How  then  does  Aristotle  explain  this 
world  process  of  motion  and  change? 

First  of  all,  observe  that  it  is  eternal.  Such  conceptions 
as  those  of  evolution,  of  the  actualization  of  a  divine  plan 
in  the  history  of  the  universe,  Aristotle  explicitly  rejects. 
They  had  been  advanced  before  his  time  and  he  was  familiar 
with  them,  but  he  will  have  none  of  them.  As  the  universe 
is  today,  such  has  it,  in  all  essentials,  always  been.  In- 
dividuals are  born,  grow  to  maturity,  decline  and  perish 
to  make  way  for  others;  families,  communities,  nations, 
civilizations,  pass  thru  the  same  process.  In  a  sense  there 
is  an  evolution  of  everything  that  exists,  but  it  is  an  evolu- 
tion that  moves  in  a  circle.  It  has  no  higher  end  to  achieve. 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  arise  from  nothingness  to  something, 
in  order  to  sink  back  into  nothingness  again. 

But  what  is  the  Power  which  is  operating  in  this  end- 
less process  of  Becoming?  That  is  a  question  to  which 
no  short  and  simple  answer  can  be  given.  Aristotle  him- 
self conceived  of  that  Power  in  at  least  three  different 
ways.  Whether  the  three  are  but  different  ways  of  ex- 
pressing one  theory,  or  are  three  distinct  and  incompatible 
theories,  are  questions  upon  which  students  of  Aristotle 
never  have  agreed  and  probably  never  will  agree.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  but  shall  state  them  as 
simply  as  possible,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  each 
taken  singly  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand. 

The  first  theory  views  the  universe  as  a  machine.  The 
revolving  heaven  outside  is  the  flywheel  of  the  engine,  so 
to  speak,  which  communicates  power  to  the  whole  machine. 
The  sun's  heat  is  the  medium  which  transmits  the  power 
to  the  earth.  Heat  is  the  active  principle;  it  plays  the  part 
played  by  force  in  modern  science.  It  enters  into  all 
existing  things,  it  transforms  and  transmutes  them  and  thus 
keeps  the  eternal  process  going.     As  the  sun  moves  from 
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north  to  south  the  distribution  of  heat  fluctuates  and  with 
it  fluctuates  the  tide  of  change.  In  summer  it  flows  full 
and  strong;  in  winter  it  ebbs,  and  all  the  world  becomes 
relatively  dead  and  still.  But  if  the  sky  is  the  flywheel 
of  the  world  engine,  whence  comes  the  power  that  keeps 
it  in  revolution?  From  God,  replies  Aristotle.  God  exists 
beyond  the  heaven;  He  is  the  Motionless  First  Mover,  who 
by  the  mere  power  of  His  thought  causes  the  heaven  to 
revolve  and  thru  it  transmits  the  stream  of  energy  to  the 
farthest  recesses  of  the  material  universe. 

This  first  theory,  since  it  conceives  the  world  as  a  machine, 
quite  fails  to  explain  the  presence  of  Form  in  it.  The 
second  theory  conceives  it  after  the  analogy  of  a  living 
organism.  It  consists,  as  before,  of  Substratum  and  Form,, 
but  Form  is  regarded  as  the  effect  of  a  cause,  called  "Na- 
ture, ' '  which  is  conceived  as  an  active  working  force  always, 
tending  to  produce  a  Form.  It  is,  in  short,  very  nearly 
the  same  as  what  we  call  the  vital  principle.  In  the  acorn 
resides  a  Nature  which  will  mould  earth  and  water  into  a 
perfectly  formed  oak  tree.  Even  inanimate  objects  such 
as  iron  contain  a  Nature  which  gives  them  their  charac- 
teristic properties. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  universe  is  simply  an  aggre- 
gate of  Natures,  some  of  low  grade,  such  as  those  which 
form  inanimate  objects;  others  higher,  as  those  of  plants 
and  animals.  Each  has  but  the  one  end — to  confer  upon 
Substratum  its  own  specific  Form,  and  the  higher  Natures 
are  able  to  utilize  the  lower  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
ends,  as  the  Nature  which  dwells  in  each  of  us  is  able  to- 
convert  bread  and  other  kinds  of  food  into  flesh,  blood 
and  bones.  Manifestly,  if  such  a  world  as  this  is  to  have- 
any  unity,  its  unity  must  be  derived  from  some  one  supreme 
Nature,  that  of  the  universe  itself,  which  is  related  to  all 
the  others  as  each  of  the  higher  is  related  to  each  of  the 
lower — in  other  words,  something  like  ■  what  Plato  calls 
the  world-soul.  But  Aristotle  gives  us  nothing  of  the  kind. 
God  indeed  is  the  crown  and  head  of  the  universe,  but  the 
relation  of  the  Natures  to  God  is  not  explained. 
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The  third  theory,  if  we  could  but  credit  Aristotle  with  it, 
would  supply  the  lack.  Aristotle  never  develops  it,  and 
sometimes  he  seems  to  repudiate  it,  but  in  many  passages 
he  uses  language  which  distinctly  implies  it.  At  all  events, 
it  has  been  accepted  by  many  as  his,  and  has  exerted  no 
little  influence  upon  later  speculation. 

It  gives  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Natures. 
Every  Nature  is  the  effect  produced  upon  Substratum  by 
one  of  God's  thoughts.  The  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  God, 
each  of  which  is  a  perfect  immaterial  Form,  affect  formless 
Substratum  from  afar  as  the  magnet  affects  the  iron- 
filings,  and  Substratum  responds  by  trying  to  copy  the 
thought.  The  copy  is  always  imperfect  and,  because 
composed  of  Substratum,  it  is  necessarily  perishable.  Each 
one  of  us,  for  example,  is  such  a  copy  of  God's  thought  of 
the  perfect  human  being;  each  one  perishes,  but  the  species 
"Man"  never  perishes,  because  God's  thought  is  eternal 
and  Substratum  can  not  but  respond  to  its  attraction. 
Thus  every  nature  is  what  it  is,  because  it  represents  a 
divine  thought,  and  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  nothing  but 
an  imperfect  copy,  forever  being  made,  unmade  and  re- 
made, of  God's  thought  of  the  perfect  universe. 

Such  are  the  rough  outlines  of  the  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy. Why  did  it  exert  such  a  fascination  upon  the  minds 
of  the  medieval  thinkers? 

First  and  chiefly,  because  of  its  sublime  simplicity.  I 
have  said  that  Aristotle's  world  is  vast  as  a  cathedral  is 
vast.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that  it  has  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gothic  cathedral.  "Simplicity!"  you  will 
say,  "could  anything  be  less  simple  than  a  Gothic  cathedral?" 
Yes,  a  cathedral  is  in  a  sense  simple.  As  a  whole  it  possesses 
a  unity  which  the  mind  can  grasp  as  such,  and  thru  all 
the  multifarious  details  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  that  unity  there  run  identical  elements  endlessly  re- 
peated, identities  of  line  and  curve,  of  mouldings  and  arches 
and  windows,  of  groining  and  columns,  of  aisle  with  aisle 
and  transept  with  transept — one's  thought  staggers  at 
the  prospect  of  appreciating  severally  all  the  identities  re- 
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iterated  over  and  over  again  thruout  the  glorious  whole. 
And  in  like  manner  Aristotle's  universe,  notwithstanding 
some  defects,  is  a  harmonious  whole,  within  which  the  eye 
of  thought  discerns  a  rhythmic  structure  endlessly  diver- 
sified and  yet  ever  fundamentally  the  same.  Its  material 
is  Substratum,  its  harmonic  principle  is  the  antithesis  of 
Matter  and  Form.  This  antithesis  occurs  in  many  different 
contexts.  In  logic,  for  example,  it  is  called  Opposition 
and  presents  itself  in  four  distinct  kinds;  in  physics  and 
chemistry  it  is  called  Genesis- Dissolution  and  again  has 
four  kinds;  in  metaphysics  it  is  called  Matter  and  Form, 
Potentiality  and  Actuality.  But  essentially  it  is  every- 
where the  same  relation,  and  whenever  one  looks  in  Aris- 
totle's world,  one  sees  it  always  the  same  and  yet  never 
quite  the  same.  Hence  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  really 
has  something  of  the  rhythm  and  harmony  characteristic 
of  works  of  art,  like  the  cadence  of  prose,  the  rhythm  of 
verse,  the  symmetrical  elements  of  architecture.  The 
simplicity  of  this  architectonic  principle  contrasted  with 
the  infinite  diversity  of  the  contexts  in  which  it  occurs; 
the  marvelous  ease  with  which  this  magic  formula  reduces 
disorder  to  order,  chaos  to  cosmos,  has  irresistibly  attracted 
many  an  inquirer  craving  for  intellectual  peace. 

But  Aristotle's  thought  possest  still  more  potent  spells 
wherewith  to  charm  the  men  of  the  middle  age.  In  the 
first  place,  with  all  its  scientific  elaboration  of  detail,  Aris- 
totle's world  was  not  very  different  from  the  world  as  con- 
ceived by  the  common  man  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Aristotle  knew  well  systems  of  thought  far  bolder  in  the 
range  of  their  speculations  than  his  own.  The  infinity 
of  the  universe  had  been  acknowledged  by  many  of  his 
predecessors;  the  Pythagoreans  even  conceived  the  earth 
itself  as  one  of  the  planets  revolving  about  the  central 
Fire.  But  he  rejected  all  such  soaring  theories  in  favor  of 
the  conviction  of  common  sense,  that  the  sky  is  the  boundary 
of  the  universe.  Even  his  architectonic  principles  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  direct  from  ideas  familiar  to  common 
sense,  albeit  carefully  criticised  with  the  aim  of  removing 
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from  them  the  ambiguities  inherent  in  their  ordinary 
usages.  Hence  his  system  found  the  readier  acceptance 
because  men's  preconceived  opinions  were  so  easily  assimi- 
lated to  it.  Moreover,  the  comprehension  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  was  made  much  easier  for  the  men  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  the  fact  that  all  educated  men  possest 
some  rudimentary  comprehension  of  some  of  his  most 
important  ideas.  Two  of  his  elementary  logical  works, 
the  Categories  and  the  De  Inter -pretatione,  together  with 
Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  Categories  and  Boethius' 
Commentary  on  the  De  Inter  pretatione,  had  been  current 
thruout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  been  the  staple  logical 
and  philosophical  studies  of  the  schools.  Men  who  were 
familiar  with  these  books  had  much  less  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  more  comprehensive  works  when  discovered 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  had. 

Another  powerful  factor  in  winning  a  hearing  for  Aris- 
totle was  the  immense  amount  of  concrete  information 
which  his  books  contained.  Thruout  the  early  middle 
age  the  dominant,  indeed  almost  the  sole  interest  had  been 
the  theological.  No  knowledge  was  valued  except  that 
which  bore  upon  the  way  of  salvation.  But  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  scientific  spirit  was  awakening  from  its 
long  sleep  and  looking  curiously  out  upon  the  world  of  nature. 
To  men  who  felt  this  craving  for  knowledge  Aristotle's 
books  were  treasure-trove  indeed.  Here  one  could  learn 
all  about  the  structure  and  habits  of  all  kinds  of  beasts 
and  birds  and  fishes  and  insects,  all  the  mysteries  of  re- 
production, here  one  would  find  amazing  ingenious  guesses 
at  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  multitudes  of  facts  or  sup- 
posed facts.  Take,  for  example,  a  few  instances  from  that 
book  of  Problems  to  which  I  before  referred.  Why  do 
wounds  of  the  head  heal  more  quickly  in  marshy  regions 
than  wounds  of  the  shins;  why  is  disease  less  prevalent,  but 
more  fatal  in  winter  than  in  summer;  why  are  drunkards 
especially  subject  to  pleurisy;  why  does  wine  mixt  with 
water,  if  taken  strong,  give  a  worse  headache  next  morning 
than  pure  wine;  why  does  wine  make  men  both  stupid  and 
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excited;  why  are  drunken  men  inclined  to  weep;  why  does 
the  way  seem  longer  when  one  does  not  know  how  far  one 
has  to  go ;  why  does  walking  make  the  thighs  ache  more  than 
the  shins;  why  does  a  sedentary  life  make  some  people 
fat  and  others  thin;  why  is  rising  from  a  sitting  posture 
more  likely  to  make  one  giddy  than  sitting  down;  why 
do  we  yawn  in  response  to  a  yawn,  but  do  not  imitate  other 
movements;  why  does  the  hair  stand  on  end  when  one  is 
frightened ;  why  do  men  sneeze  more  frequently  than  beasts ; 
why  have  all  animals  an  even  number  of  legs;  why  have 
human  beings  no  mane;  why  do  deaf  people  talk  thru 
their  noses ;  why  is  it  that  some  people  can  not  read  without 
going  to  sleep,  whether  they  wish  to  or  not;  why  is  bread 
better  hot  than  cold,  and  why  is  it  improved  by  being 
warmed  over;  why  does  water  feel  hotter  when  one  moves 
one's  foot  in  it  than  when  one  keeps  it  quiet;  why  is  it  that 
the  voice,  hand,  and  upper  lip  tremble  most  when  one  is 
frightened;  why  is  it  a  worse  crime  to  kill  a  woman  than  a 
man;  why  is  it  more  disgraceful  to  embezzle  a  small  trust- 
fund  than  to  abscond  with  a  larger  sum  of  borrowed  money ; 
why  can  one  stop  a  sneeze  by  rubbing  the  eye;  why  do 
our  eyes  redden  with  anger  but  our  ears  with  shame;  why 
do  those  who  are  blind  from  birth  never  become  bald; 
why  are  sneezes  between  midnight  and  midday  unlucky 
and  those  between  midday  and  midnight  lucky;  why  are 
the  teeth,  altho  harder  than  flesh,  more  sensitive  to 
cold;  why  are  the  lips  the  most  ticklish  part  of  the  body; 
why  can  not  one  tickle  one's  self? 

These  studies  in  the  science  of  nature  were,  however, 
not  the  most  valuable  part  of  Aristotle's  work.  Logic 
was  his  great  achievement.  Plato  had  paid  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  logical  problems  and  one  will  find  in  his 
dialogues  many  acute  suggestions,  but  the  science  of  logic 
was  almost  wholly  Aristotle's  own  work.  So  thoroly  was 
it  done  that  no  man  was  able  to  criticise  it  effectively  or  to 
improve  upon  it  in  any  important  particular  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  Psychology,  Ethics, 
Politics  and  Poetics  also  contain  much  which  is  still  of  value. 
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I  have  given  you  three  chief  reasons  why  Aristotle's 
philosophy  so  gript  the  minds  of  medieval  scholars.  The 
first  was  the  symmetrical  perfection  of  his  system,  the  second 
was  the  fact  that  certain  of  its  leading  ideas  were  already 
familiar,  the  third  was  the  immense  store  of  facts  and  ex- 
planations of  facts  which  it  contained.  I  must  now  give 
you  a  fourth  which  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  others 
to  explain  in  a  few  words,  but  which  is  of  especial  im- 
portance, not  only  because  it  favored  the  acceptance  of 
his  doctrines,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  it  explains  as 
nothing  else  can  how  Aristotle's  system  came  into  being 
and  why  it  was  what  it  was.  This  is  his  theory  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  method  of  science. 

Aristotle's  use  of  the  word  "knowledge"  differs  from 
that  current  in  his  day  and  in  ours.  For  example,  you  no 
doubt  would  say  that  you  "know"  that  I  am  now  talking 
to  you.  Aristotle  would  not.  It  is  true  that  I  am  now 
talking  to  you,  but  it  was  not  true  a  few  minutes  ago  and  it 
will  not  be  true  a  few  minutes  hence.  But  "knowledge" 
is  eternally  true,  according  to  Aristotle.  For  example, 
the  statement  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other,  expresses  knowledge,  for  it  is  true  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  The  object  of  knowledge  also  must 
be  necessarily  immutable  and  eternal.  If  not,  it  might 
change  or  cease  to  exist,  and  then  the  knowledge  referring 
to  it  which  formerly  was  true  would  be  true  no  longer, 
in  which  event,  according  to  Aristotle's  definition  of  knowl- 
edge, it  never  was  knowledge  at  all. 

What  are  the  sources  of  knowledge?  Or,  to  put  it  more 
precisely,  what  are  the  intellectual  processes  which  enable 
us  to  acquire  it?  Aristotle  says  there  are  two,  Intuition 
and  Reasoning.  Reasoning  is  a  process  of  combining  two 
known  truths  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive  from  them  a  third 
which  was  not  known.  The  new  truth  is  then  said  to  be 
"demonstrated"  by  the  truths  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Aristotle  devoted  much  labor  to  the  analysis  of  these  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  types  which  he  called  ■  'syllogisms. ' '     The  fundamental 
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type  of  all  syllogisms  is  of  the  form  All  B  is  A,  All  C  is  B, 
All  C  is  A. 

Reasoning  obviously  presupposes  that  the  reasoner 
already  has  some  truths  in  mind  from  which  to  reason 
to  new  ones.  Where  did  he  get  them?  Some  he  might 
have  got  from  reasoning,  but  he  could  not  get  all  in  that 
way.  The  chain  of  syllogisms  must  begin  somewhere. 
Where  then  did  he  get  the  first  truths  from  which  all  reasoned 
or  demonstrated  truths  are  derived?  Aristotle  replies 
that  he  got  them  from  Intuition.  Intuition  is  a  kind  of 
intellectual  perception  by  which  we  immediately  perceive 
abstract  ideas  and  abstract  truths  very  much  as  we  per- 
ceive concrete  things  thru  'our  senses.  It  is,  for  example, 
Intuition  which  perceives  that  if  equals  be  added  to  equals 
the  sums  will  be  equal.  You  can  not  prove  it  and  you 
do  not  need  to.  You  only  have  to  look  at  it,  so  to  speak, 
with  this  eye  of  your  mind  and  you  immediately  perceive 
both  that  it  is  true  and  that  it  is  necessarily  true. 

So  Aristotle's  ideal  scientific  method  consists  of  two  steps. 
First,  you  must  discover  by  Intuition  the  highest  possible 
truths,  the  first  principles  of  knowledge.  Second,  you 
construct  syllogisms  out  of  them  and  deduce  from  them 
as  many  conclusions  as  possible.  The  first  principles 
together  with  the  conclusions  derived  from  them  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  knowledge  proper. 

But  how  could  Aristotle  reconcile  this  theory  with  the 
patent  fact  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  spin  the  whole  of 
knowledge  out  of  one's  own  head  as  the  spider  spins  her 
web?  Sense-perception  may  not  give  knowledge  immedi- 
ately, but  that  it  is  somehow  helpful  in  acquiring  knowledge 
and  that  one  can  not  get  all  knowledge  without  it  is  self- 
evident  to  any  hard-headed,  practical  man.  Now,  Aris- 
totle was  an  eminently  practical  man.  He  had  been  trained 
as  a  physician  in  youth,  and  thruout  his  life  retained  the 
practical  common  sense  which  is  to  this  day  such  a  marked 
characteristic  of  doctors.  In  fact,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
he  did  not  himself  rely  wholly  or  chiefly  upon  this  ideal 
method.     He  was  a  most  diligent  collector  of  facts  ascer- 
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tained  by  sense-experience,  and  based  his  formal  science 
upon  such  collections.  How  then  did  he  explain  the  re- 
lation of  Sense-perception  to  Intuition? 

Sense-perception  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  because  without  its  aid  Intuition  could 
never  apprehend  the  first  principles  at  all.  Intuition  per- 
ceives that  the  straight  line  is  determined  by  two  points, 
but  it  is  only  thru  our  sense-perceptions  of  edges  and  the 
like  that  Intuition  is  ever  brought  to  the  conceptions  of 
"line"  and  "point"  at  all.  So  also  Intuition  grasps  the 
concept  of  "unit"  and  by  repeating  it  constructs  the  num- 
bers, but  it  never  could  have  apprehended  the  "unit"  if 
Sense-perception  had  not  already  perceived  myriads  of 
things  each  of  which  was  "one."  Thus  the  perceptions 
of  senses  are  a  kind  of  crude  material  from  which  Intuition 
distils  the  true  objects  of  knowledge. 

Important,  therefore,  as  is  the  r61e  which  Aristotle  assigns 
to  Sense-perception  is  his  theory  of  knowledge,  it  is  alto- 
gether subsidiary.  When  Intuition  has  once  apprehended 
the  concept  or  principle  one  needs  Sense-perception  no 
longer.  But  in  very  many  cases,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant, it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  immediate  Sense- 
perception  at  all.  Every  man  possesses  already  millions 
of  such  percepts  stored  up  in  his  memory,  stereotyped  in 
his  opinions  and  associated  with  the  words  which  he  uses. 
In  fact,  one  may  go  further.  The  language  used  by  any 
race  carries  with  it,  in  the  form  of  meanings,  the  net  result 
of  the  race's  experience  thru  countless  centuries,  each  genera- 
tion transmitting  its  knowledge  to  the  next  merely  in  teach- 
ing the  language.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  events 
of  daily  life  are  concerned,  one  may  substitute  the  meanings 
of  words  and  the  received  opinions  of  men  for  immediate 
Sense-perception . 

This  is  precisely  what  Aristotle  does.  He  begins  each 
important  discussion  with  a  survey  of  these  opinions,  as 
held  by  ordinary  men,  or  as  refined  in  the  theories  of  the 
philosophers;  he  considers  what  he  calls  the  airopiai  or 
the    difficulties    and    inconsistencies    embedded    in    them, 
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and  he  carefully  scrutinizes  the  meanings  of  the  words  in 
which  they  are  exprest.  Then  he  endeavors  to  extract 
from  this  miscellaneous  material  the  residuum  of  sound 
knowledge  which  it  contains. 

Now  it  is  true  that  this  method  will  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge.  For  example,  take  the  word  "rose." 
A  critical  examination  of  all  the  ideas  and  opinions  associ- 
ated with  the  word  will  result  in  assembling  and  classifying 
what  people  know  about  roses.  The  principle  involved 
may  be  illustrated  from  another  field.  In  the  '"40's"  it  was 
discovered  that  the  sandy  beds  of  many  streams  in  California 
contained  particles  of  gold.  They  had  at  one  time  been 
embedded  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountains;  the  operation 
of  wind,  rain  and  frost  had  disintegrated  the  rock,  the  gold 
had  been  swept  down  by  the  rains  into  the  streams  and  was 
easily  recovered  from  the  sand  by  the  miner.  When  those 
deposits  had  been  exhausted,  methods  of  extracting  the 
gold  from  the  original  rock  had  to  be  devised,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  a  difficult  problem.  But  the  problem  has  been 
solved  with  considerable  success,  and  today  many  low- 
grade  ores  formerly  thought  worthless  are  being  worked 
with  profit. 

Science  has  had  a  somewhat  similar  history.  Aristotle 
was  one  of  the  "original  Forty-niners."  In  his  day  the 
observant  and  keen-witted  Greek  race  had  accumulated 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  but  this  knowledge  had  never 
been  formulated  and  systematized.  This  was  the  task 
to  which  Aristotle  in  effect  addrest  himself,  and  he  performed 
it  on  the  whole  very  well.  The  result  was  an  encyclopedia 
of  the  knowledge  possest  by  the  Greeks  of  his  age,  enriched 
by  the  results  of  Aristotle's  own  researches. 

But  Aristotle  had  exhausted  the  mine  and  his  successors 
were  unable  by  the  use  of  his  method  to  extract  any  new 
facts  of  importance.  Their  attempts  at  defining  and  re- 
defining, classifying  and  reclassifying  resulted  only  too 
often  in  nothing  but  futile  hair-splitting. 

Moreover,  his  method  was  fatally  mistaken  in  more 
than  one  vital  point.     His  "first  principles"   roughly  corre- 
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spond  to  what  we  call  "laws  of  nature."  But  he  had  only 
two  criteria  for  determining  the  truth  of  such  laws,  self- 
evidence,  and  observation.  The  first  is  simply  the  feeling 
of  certainty  which  they  inspired  in  him  when  he  contem- 
plated them.  But  that  is  not  criterion.  Aristotle  was 
no  more  exempt  from  the  illusions  of  his  age  than  was 
any  other  man,  and  repeatedly  accepts  as  self-evident 
principles  which  we  know  to  be  absurdly  false.  Observa- 
tion was  his  second  criterion,  but  it  also  was  most  untrust- 
worthy. For  example,  Aristotle  believed  that  if  observa- 
tion established  any  fact  whatever  it  established  the  facts 
that  earth  and  water  tend  to  move  toward  the  center  of 
the  universe,  and  that  heavier  bodies  fall  faster  than  lighter 
ones.  To  revert  to  the  parable,  he  had  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing gold  from  pyrites,  of  ascertaining  the  purity 
of  his  gold  or  of  refining  away  its  impurities. 

Thus  Aristotle's  method  resulted  in  incorporating  into 
his  philosophical  system  not  only  the  entire  body  of  knowl- 
edge possest  by  his  age,  but  also  a  very  large  part,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  of  the  popular  errors  of  his  age.  The  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  popular  superstitions  are  eliminated 
is  to  be  credited,  not  to  the  merits  of  Aristotle's  method, 
but  to  his  own  critical  and  sceptical  temperament,  which 
prompted  him  to  reject  the  worst  extremes  of  superstition 
current  in  his  time. 

Before  science  could  make  real  progress  a  more  accurate 
method  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  nature  had  to  be 
devised,  just  as  the  gold-mining  industry  had  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  the  analytical  chemist.  Little  by  little  the 
labors  of  successive  generations  brought  such  a  method  to 
perfection,  namely,  that  of  experimentation,  which  essen- 
tially consists  in  analyzing  the  masses  of  phenomena  given 
by  observation  into  their  significant  factors.  Aristotle 
was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  experimental  methods;  he  uses 
them  occasionally,  and  the  later  Greek  scientists,  notably 
Strato  of  Lampsacus,  who  occupied  Aristotle's  chair  at  the 
Lyceum  some  forty  years  after  his  death,  employed  them 
to  a  considerable  extent.     But  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  of 
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his  successors  in  the  least  appreciated  their  importance. 
The  short  cut  to  riches  which  Aristotle  used  so  successfully 
fascinated  men's  imaginations  and  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  only  path  which  could  lead  to  real  success. 

Try  to  imagine  how  this  aspect  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
would  impress  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  suddenly  presented  with  a  system  of  philosophy  most 
imposing  with  its  array  of  sweeping  general  principles, 
rigorously  applied  to  all  aspects  of  nature,  and  yet,  on  the 
whole,  not  subverting,  but  confirming  and  justifying  the 
ordinary  beliefs  of  men.  What  wonder  is  it  that  criticism 
was  silenced?  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  philosophers 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  very  method  which 
Aristotle  had  himself  used,  what  wonder  is  it  that  they 
were  fired  with  emulation  to  complete  his  work,  to  extend 
knowledge  to  its  furthest  bounds,  to  organize  the  whole 
into  perfectly  articulated  system  and  to  exhibit  its  harmony 
with  the  system  of  revealed  religion  which  had  been  un- 
known to  Aristotle?  This  was  the  aim  of  the  great  scho- 
lastics— of  Albert,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  Duns. 
Scotus — a  noble  aim,  worthy  of  those  noble  men.  But 
they  failed;  and  we,  looking  back  from  the  vantage  of  more 
than  six  centuries,  can  see  in  part  why  they  failed.  They 
were  under  the  spell  of  Aristotle. 

But  we  of  the  twentieth  century,  of  course,  are  not  under 
the  spell  of  Aristotle.  Yet  we  should  be  wary  in  our  boast- 
ing. There  are  fashions  in  thinking  no  less  than  in  attire,, 
and  they  are  sometimes  quite  as  despotic.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century,  England  was  fascinated  by  Locke,  Germany 
by  Leibnitz  and  Wolff;  in  the  nineteenth,  the  Mills,  Ben- 
tham  and  Spencer  ruled  in  England,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling 
and  Hegel  in  Germany.  America,  so  far  as  she  is  susceptible 
to  such  influences,  has  hitherto  followed  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  a  few  years  ago  a  native  American  philosophy, 
Pragmatism,  bade  fair  to  become  the  shibboleth  whereby 
every  man's  philosophic  orthodoxy  was  to  be  determined. 

From  such  a  mass  movement  of  thought,  the  "spirit  of 
the  age"   as  it  is  often  called,  not  one  of  us  can  wholly 
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dissociate  himself.  We,  too,  are  atoms  in  the  mass  and  must 
to  some  extent  move  with  its  movement.  But  we  can  at 
least  be  conscious  atoms.  We  can  strive  to  distinguish 
the  ideas  and  prejudices  which  we  breathe  in  from  the 
environment  from  those  which  are  based  upon  evidence 
tested  by  all  the  means  in  our  power.  And  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  spirit  of  independence,  of  free  criticism,  lies  our 
only  hope  of  ultimately  drawing  nearer  to  that  Knowledge 
the  attainment  of  which  was  the  dream  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle,  of  Albert  and  of  Thomas,  of  Des  Cartes,  Spinoza, 
Locke,  Kant,  Hegel,  Spencer,  James — of  all  the  aspiring 
souls  among  all  nations  and  thruout  all  the  ages. 

Wiixiam  R.  Newbold 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

[The  death  in  July  last  of  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray  led 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly  to  send  to  the  New  York  Sun  a  very 
instructive  review  of  the  history  of  the  great  Oxford 
dictionary  and  of  Dr.  Murray's  conspicuous  part  in  it. 
The  Educational  Review  gladly  gives  space  to  this  article 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  widely  read  by  teachers  and 
students  of  the  English  language. — Editor.] 

The  passing  of  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray  at  78  serves  to 
remind  us  that  from  his  point  of  view  the  occupation  which 
he  followed  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  he  de- 
scribed in  his  dictionary,  under  the  word  "lexicographer," 
"A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  dictionary."  How  different 
from  that  of  his  great  forerunner  Johnson,  by  whom  the 
lexicographer  was  defined  as  "a  writer  of  dictionaries"  and 
described  as  "a  harmless  drudge  that  busies  himself  in 
tracing  the  original,  and  detailing  the  signification  of 
words." 

When  in  1857  the  Philological  Society,  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Trench,  the  eminent  philologist 
and  author  of  Study  of  words  and  English  past  and  present, 
determined  to  collect  material  for  a  dictionary  which,  by 
the  completeness  of  its  vocabulary  and  by  the  application 
of  the  historical  method  to  the  life  and  use  of  words,  might 
be  worthy  of  the  English  language  and  of  English  scholar- 
ship, they  set  about  to  find  a  man  who  had  the  necessary 
ability,  patience,  endurance  and  dogged  perseverance  to 
assume  the  editorial  responsibility.  The  collecting  of  ma- 
terial began  in  1858,  and  this  was  guided  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Herbert  Coleridge,  grandson  of  the  poet 
Coleridge.     But  31  years  of  age  when  he  was  called  to  his 
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fathers,  Coleridge  had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  for  the 
press  some  specimens  showing  the  lines  which  he  proposed 
to  follow  in  dealing  with  English  words. 

Coleridge  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Furnivall, 
who  had  held  the  position  of  assistant  editor  under  him. 
From  1857  to  1878  the  work  of  collecting  the  material  for 
this  magnum  opus  was  continued,  until  nearly  three  million 
quotations  were  assembled.  Two  years  before  a  contract 
was  signed  with  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  who  were  contemplating  the  publication  of  an 
international  dictionary  which  was  to  compete  with  Web- 
ster's American  dictionary,  then  styled  "unabridged," 
sought  a  competent  editor,  and  consulted  Macmillan  and 
Company  of  London,  who  asked  the  late  Richard  Morris, 
author  of  The  etymology  of  local  names  (1857),  and  better 
known  as  the  editor  of  twelve  volumes  of  the  Early  English 
text  society,  including  those  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  from 
the  original  manuscripts,  to  select  one.  Morris  at  once 
named  James  A  H.  Murray,  a  Scottish  scholar  and  member 
of  the  Philological  Society. 

In  the  meantime  Murray  had  written  and  published 
various  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society  and  in  addition  a  standard  work  on  The  dialect 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Scotland  (1873);  he  had  edited 
The  romance  and  prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  (1875) 
and  other  works  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  The 
masterly  article  on  the  English  language  which  appeared 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  and  which 
has  been  largely  preserved  in  the  eleventh  edition,  was  also 
from  his  pen.  When  Murray  was  approached  as  to  his 
willingness  to  undertake  the  task  of  editing  such  a  work  as 
Harper  and  Brothers  had  in  mind  he  replied  willingly, 
but  on  one  condition  only :  that  the  work  in  question  should 
be  on  a  bigger  and  broader  plan  than  Webster's. 

Harpers  inquired  whether  material  was  available  to 
make  such  a  work.  The  Macmillans  approached  Dr. 
JN^urray  with  the  inquiry,  and  he  told  them  all  he  knew. 
By  request  he  wrote  a  few  sample  definitions  and  specimens 
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of  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  treat  words,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  material  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
English  Philological  Society  that  had  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Dr.  Furnivall.  Then  came  the  suggestion  that 
Harpers  and  Macmillans  jointly  should  produce  a  work 
upon  the  plans  suggested  by  Murray,  but  Harpers  wanted 
a  book  smaller  than  the  American  dictionary,  and  so  the 
plan  fell  thru.  Fourteen  years  later  the  labor  of  producing 
a  larger  work  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Isaac  Kauffman  Funk, 
whose  career  as  an  editor  and  publisher  had  begun  in  1876 
with  the  issue  of  standard  works  from  English  classic 
authors. 

The  sample  articles  which  Murray  had  prepared  were 
shown  to  members  of  the  Philological  Society  and  received 
their  approval.  Murray  approached  various  publishers 
with  a  view  to  interesting  them  in  the  production  of  an 
English  dictionary  based  upon  historical  principles,  but 
none  seemed  willing  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  late  Professor  Max  Mueller,  Dean 
Liddell,  Dr.  Furnivall  and  others  became  interested  in  the 
plan  and  laid  it  before  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  who,  while  at  first  opposed  to  the  work  be- 
cause they  wanted  an  Oxford  man  to  undertake  it,  finally 
determined  to  publish  the  dictionary  on  the  condition  that 
Dr.  Murray  would  assume  the  editorship,  and  the  work 
was  offered  to  him  with  these  words  by  Professor  Price, 
secretary  of  the  Delegates:  "You  had  better  consider  the 
matter  carefully,  for  if  you  do  the  editing,  the  work  will  be 
well  done;  if  not,  it  will  not  be  done." 

In  December,  1878,  a  contract  with  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  was  made  by  which  the  Delegates  agreed  to 
bear  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  this  great 
work,  and  in  the  spring  of  1879  Dr.  Murray  left  Mill  Hill 
School  and  started  working  as  editor  of  the  book  to  which 
he  had  devoted  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  it  was  in  this  very  year  that  there  appeared  in 
England  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  the  first 
volume  of  the  Encyclopaedic  dictionary,  "anew  and  original 
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work  of  reference  to  all  the  words  in  the  English  language 
with  a  full  account  of  their  origin,  meaning,  pronunciation 
and  use,"  which  aimed  to  cover  almost  the  same  ground, 
combining  the  ordinary  features  of  a  dictionary  of  English 
and  the  treatment  of  certain  subjects  with  something  of  the 
exhaustiveness  adopted  in  an  encyclopedia.  Dr.  Hunter's 
work  made  a  great  advance  upon  other  English  dictionaries 
in  that  he  introduced  a  large  number  of  words  then  obsolete 
or  rarely  in  use.  The  matter  of  dates  or  indication  of 
periods  which  this  work  lacked  was,  however,  a  defect  from 
which  it  suffered,  as  it  left  the  reader  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty as  regards  the  value  of  the  citations  given.  Dr. 
Hunter's  name  appeared  only  on  the  title  page  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  first  edition.  He  had  collected  the  material 
which  served  as  the  original  basis  of  the  work,  which  was 
carried  to  completion,  seven  volumes,  1888,  by  John  Wil- 
liams, general  editor  of  Cassell  and  Company's  publica- 
tions. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Murray  began  work  Furnivall  circularized 
all  the  readers  for  quotations  who  had  worked  assiduously 
for  some  years  for  the  Philological  Society,  and  told  them 
the  good  news  that  the  work  they  had  done  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society  was  shortly  to  be  utilized  in  the  production 
of  the  New  English  dictionary,  and  asked  them  if  they  were 
willing  to  continue  cooperation  under  the  new  editor. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  responded  enthusiastically,  and 
one,  a  schoolmaster  in  Kendal,  is  still  contributing.  It  was 
Dr.  Johnson's  sad  comment  that  he  received  little  assistance 
from  the  learned  in  the  production  of  his  work,  but  to  the 
New  English  dictionary  quotations  were  supplied  by  the 
millions,  and  an  army  of  readers  searched  the  writings  of 
more  than  5,000  authors  of  all  periods  of  English  literature, 
placing  this  wealth  of  material  in  the  hands  of  the  editors 
of  this  work. 

While  the  path  of  the  soldier  may  lead  to  glory,  that  of  the 
lexicographer  has  for  centuries  been  beset  by  disappoint- 
ments and  privations.  Johnson  suffered  and  left  a  record 
of   his   sufferings   indelibly   imprest   in   English   literature. 
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Among  the  first  of  Dr.  Murray's  assistants  was  a  man  of 
decided  ability  but  utterly  devoid  of  moral  sense.  He  not 
only  stole  the  books  entrusted  to  him  but  sold  them,  and 
even  opened  the  parcels  of  quotations  sent  in  by  the  readers 
so  that  he  nrght  make  use  of  the  material  at  his  disposal 
and  contribute  it  to  another  work.  This  man  not  only 
received  his  salary  as  Dr.  Murray's  assistant  but  was  also 
in  the  pay  of  other  employers  who  benefited  by  his  thefts. 
It  is  sad  to  comment  that  conditions  even  as  bad  as  these, 
which  prevailed  in  England  in  the  early  '8o's,  were  shown 
to  exist  also  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  1885  that  Dr.  Murray  moved  to  Oxford, 
by  which  time  the  first  instalment  of  the  dictionary  was 
printed.  It  had  taken  five  years  of  continuous  labor. 
After  he  had  finished  the  letter  "B"  Dr.  Murray  determined 
that  speedier  progress  would  be  made  if  he  appointed  an 
associate,  and  so  selected  Henry  Bradley,  born  in  Man- 
chester in  1845,  for  this  position.  Dr.  Bradley  is  a  self- 
trained  philologist  and  began  work  on  the  dictionary  in 
1889.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
later  was  employed  as  a  clerk  and  foreign  correspondent  in 
Sheffield.  From  Sheffield  he  went  to  London  and  con- 
tributed reviews  to  the  Academy,  the  Athenaeum  and  other 
periodicals,  and  among  them  several  capable  reviews  of  the 
dictionary  for  the  Academy. 

At  the  time  of  his  selection  Bradley  was  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  Stratmann's  Middle  English  dictionary,  which  was 
published  in  1891.  Dr.  Bradley's  work  on  Murray's 
dictionary  is  recognized  as  marked  by  fine  lexicographical 
sense,  supported  by  an  erudition  of  high  order.  He  was 
three  times  elected  president  of  the  Philological  Society, 
and  in  1903  received  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
honoris  causa  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

The  work  which  Dr.  Murray  lived  to  see  completed 
practically  to  the  end  of  "U,"  and  of  which  there  remains 
only  a  small  section  of  the  letter  "S,"  from  "subterranean" 
to  "syzygy,"  and  from  "turndown"  to  the  end  of  "Z," 
will  now  be  continued  by  his  associates,  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr. 
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William  A.  Craigie,  also  a  Scotchman,  born  at  Dundee  in 
1867,  who  has  already  been  engaged  on  the  dictionary  for 
eighteen  years,  and  C.  T.  Onions.  Sir  James  Murray  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  as  a  reward  for  his  labors 
in  the  year  1908,  and  in  that  very  year  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Goldsmiths  contributed  £5,000  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sixth  volume,  to  which  body  it  is  dedicated. 

Begun  as  it  was  in  1879,  Sir  James  Murray's  great  work 
contains  a  vocabulary  of  328,319  words  as  far  as  published, 
but  in  the  thirty-five  years  that  it  has  been  in  course  of 
production  the  language  has  grown  apace.  The  arts  and 
sciences  have  added  thousands  of  terms  to  our  speech  which 
it  was  impossible  for  Dr.  Murray  and  his  assistants  to  place 
on  record.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  the  completion  of  this 
work  the  interest  of  the  English  Philological  Society  will  be 
sufficiently  keen  to  permit  of  the  production  of  supple- 
mentary volumes,  which  shall  contain  the  latest  additions 
to  our  tongue. 

Of  the  men  whom  Sir  James  Murray  at  78  left  behind, 
Dr.  Bradley  is  now  69  and  Dr.  Craigie  47;  the  age  of  Mr. 
C.  T.  Onions  I  do  not  know.  During  the  past  five  years 
England  has  lost  three  of  the  most  brilliant  lights  that  ever 
shone  in  English  lexicography :  Henry  Sweet,  the  author  of 
The  history  of  English  sounds;  Walter  Skeat,  author  of  The 
etymological  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and  James 
A.  H.  Murray,  editor,  the  master  mind  of  the  greatest  work 
that  English  lexicography  has  ever  known.  May  they 
rest  in  peace. 


IDEALS1 

It  is  said  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
That  is  doubtless  so.  Yet  there  is  a  truer  index  to  character, 
and  that  is  the  ideal  of  life  which  an  individual  accepts  for 
himself. 

Ideals  differ  in  worth  as  do  the  characters  of  individuals 
professing  them.     What,  then,  is  the  touchstone  by  which 

1  Commencement  address  delivered  at  St.  Agatha,  New  York,  June  4, 
1915- 
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the  value  of  an  ideal  may  be  tested?  It  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  mankind  exprest  in  spontaneous  approbation. 

To  what  type  of  conduct  and  of  character  does  mankind 
give  this  instinctive  sanction  of  approval  and  of  admira- 
tion? To  none  more  generously  than  to  the  heroic  is  this 
tribute  of  honor  accorded.  Mankind  loves  a  hero  and 
singles  him  out  with  unerring  instinct  however  humble  his 
position.  The  wireless  operator  who  holds  to  his  post  on 
the  sinking  ship,  thinking  only  of  the  safety  of  others;  the 
locomotive  engineer  who  stands  at  his  throttle  tho  enveloped 
in  scalding  steam,  thoughtless  of  pain  and  death  for  himself 
in  his  absorption  in  the  rescue  of  others,  are  acclaimed  with 
as  honest  and  as  generous  praise  as  a  Nelson  or  a  Caesar. 

What  is  the  essence  of  heroism?  Is  it  not  renunciation 
of  self  in  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others?  Is  it  not  the 
exaltation  of  duty  in  total  abnegation  of  the  interests  of 
self?  Is  it  not  the  submergence  of  the  individual  in  sacri- 
ficial service  to  that  which  is  bigger  and  higher  and  nobler 
than  self?     Is  it  not  the  finding  of  life  by  losing  it? 

In  all  humanity  there  are  the  seeds  of  heroism.  Proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  quick  and  universal  appreciation  of 
heroism  in  others.  The  human  heart  the  world  over  re- 
sponds with  a  common  throb  to  an  heroic  deed.  Yet 
further  proof  is  granted  in  unstinted  measure.  Today  the 
world  is  aghast  at  scenes  of  destructive  enmity,  of  human 
slaughter,  of  pitiless  carnage.  Incredulity  at  the  situation 
is  testing  our  faith  in  the  attainment  of  civilization;  social 
standards  are  passing  thru  a  crucible  of  fire.  Yet  out  of 
the  gloom  of  doubt,  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering,  out  of  the 
darkness  of  human  error  and  of  social  blindness,  shines  the 
clear  light  of  unfailing  heroism  displayed  alike  by  all  nations 
and  peoples,  by  all  ranks  and  classes.  Faith  can  not  give 
way  to  doubt  so  long  as  men  and  women  the  world  over 
renounce  all  the  dearest  interests  of  self,  property,  home, 
life  in  defense  of  a  common  cause,  endure  suffering,  priva- 
tion, hardship  in  support  of  a  national  ideal,  sacrifice  self 
in  devotion  to  a  duty  larger  than  self. 

While   deeply  deploring  the  barbarism  of  war  and  its 
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frightful  slaughter  of  human  life,  while  bewailing  the  lack  of 
a  finer  faith  and  a  higher  code  of  international  ethics, 
irrespective  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  causes  repre- 
sented in  the  present  stupendous  conflict,  let  us  not  miss 
the  one  great  inspiration  of  this  heartrending  strife,  namely, 
the  predominance  of  the  heroic  type  in  human  nature, 
of  the  power  of  renunciation,  of  sacrificial  devotion  to  duty. 

If  these  are  precious  human  traits,  must  we  wait  for 
disaster,  for  calamity,  for  war  to  call  them  forth,  or  shall  we 
look  to  daily  duties  and  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  to 
develop  courage,  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  duty,  to  culti- 
vate the  power  of  renunciation  ? 

If  we  value  these  traits  we  shall  place  a  premium  upon 
power  of  effort  in  our  children;  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  them 
wrestle  with  hard  tasks  and  win;  we  shall  be  less  fearful 
of  nerves  and  more  fearful  of  nerve  or  the  lack  of  it ;  we  shall 
preach  (to  them)  the  gospel  achievement  thru  work;  we 
shall  require  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure  for  duty,  realizing 
that  the  self-respect  thereby  awakened  is  a  fundamental 
motive  to  conduct  bringing  finer  reward  than  the  passive 
pleasures  of  life;  knowing  that  strength  and  toughness  of 
moral  and  mental  fibre,  derived  only  from  effort  of  will, 
are  an  essential  equipment  for  life. 

If  we  care  for  mental  robustness  and  moral  vigor  and  the 
kind  of  achievement  to  which  they  lead,  we  shall  train  the 
young  committed  to  our  care  not  to  follow  the  fine  of  least 
resistance  but  to  attack  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  in 
their  path;  we  shall  encourage  them  to  hold  to  the  difficult 
subject  and  master  it  and  not  to  throw  it  over  for  something 
easier;  we  shall  teach  them  to  accept  criticism,  correction, 
and  discipline  without  ignoble  resentment  or  cowardly 
whining,  to  value  honest  achievement  above  praise,  to  win 
success  by  courageously  facing  failure;  we  shall  not  fear 
for  them  the  nervous  strain  of  school  and  college  examina- 
tions, realizing  and  leading  them  to  realize  that  they  have 
not  measured  up  to  the  standard  of  physical  and  mental 
fitness  until  they  can  meet  such  tests.  What  is  failure  in 
an  examination?     There  is  always  a  chance  to  try  again 
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and  perhaps  to  find  a  better  way.  Our  finest  successes 
often  arise  out  of  failures  honestly  faced  and  courageously 
overcome.  Life  is  a  series  of  tests  and  trials  which  only 
cowardice  seeks  to  dodge.  "Between  vague,  wavering 
capability  and  fixt,  indubitable  performance  what  a  differ- 
ence!" says  Carlyle.  And  fixt,  indubitable  performance 
is  tested  performance  measured  by  some  recognized  stand- 
ard. Thus,  bravely  facing  the  issues  of  life  we  shall  clear 
our  atmosphere  of  fear- thoughts  and  feelings  and  charge  it 
with  the  electric  current  of  courage.  Vigor  and  strength 
are  not  bred  from  fear;  will-power  is  not  developed  by 
subjection  to  nerves. 

"O  friend,"  writes  our  great  American  prophet  Emerson, 
"never  strike  sail  to  a  fear!  Come  into  port  greatly  or  sail 
with  God  the  seas.  Not  in  vain  you  live,  for  every  passing 
eye  is  cheered  and  refined  by  the  vision."  And  further  he 
writes,  "The  unremitting  retention  of  simple  and  high 
sentiments  in  obscure  duties  is  hardening  the  character  to 
that  temper  which  will  work  with  honor,  if  need  be  in  the 
tumult,  or  on  the  scaffold." 

Yes,  our  concern  in  home  and  school  is  with  the  "obscure 
duties  of  life,"  yet  by  our  treatment  of  these  duties  is 
moulded  the  national  type.  What  shall  this  be,  for  it  is 
of  our  choosing  and  of  our  making?  If  we  desire  as  the 
dominant  type  of  our  people,  strong-willed,  brave-hearted, 
high-minded  individuals  of  tough  mental  sinew  and  stout 
moral  fibre,  we  shall  see  to  it  that  sinew  is  strengthened  and 
fibre  toughened  by  exercise;  that  energy  is  freed  by  hard 
work;  that  power  of  effort  is  developed  by  overcoming 
difficulties  in  the  obscure  duties  of  the  daily  routine  of  life. 

"As  a  rule,"  writes  William  James  in  his  stirring  article 
entitled  The  powers  of  men,  "As  a  rule  men  habitually  use 
only  a  small  part  of  the  powers  which  they  actually  possess. 
Stating  the  thing  broadly,  the  human  individual  thus  lives 
usually  far  within  his  limits;  he  possesses  powers  of  various 
sorts  which  he  habitually  fails  to  use.  He  energizes  below 
his  maximum,  and  he  behaves  below  his  optimum.  In 
elementary  faculty,  in  coordination,  in  power  of  inhibition 
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and  control,  in  every  conceivable  way,  his  life  is  con- 
tracted like  the  field  of  vision  of  an  hysteric  subject — but 
with  less  excuse — for  the  poor  hysteric  is  diseased,  while 
in  the  rest  of  us  it  is  only  an  inveterate  habit — the  habit  of 
inferiority  to  our  full  self — that  is  bad." 

And,  again,  to  quote  further,  "In  rough  terms  we  may 
say  that  a  man  who  energizes  below  his  normal  maximum 
fails  by  just  so  much  to  profit  by  his  chance  at  life;  and  that 
a  nation  filled  with  such  men  is  inferior  to  a  nation  run  at 
higher  pressure.  The  problem  is,  then,  how  can  men  be 
trained  up  to  their  most  useful  pitch  of  energy?  And  how 
can  nations  make  such  training  most  accessible  to  all  their 
sons  and  daughters?  This,  after  all,  is  only  the  general 
problem  of  education,  formulated  in  slightly  different 
terms." 

This,  my  coworkers  in  home  and  school,  and  my  children, 

this  is  the  problem  of  education  which  I  present  to  you  for 

your  earnest  consideration.     How  shall  we  train  to  our 

most  useful  pitch  of  energy,  how  shall  we  rise  to  the  use 

of  our  higher  powers,  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency?     The 

answer    is    clear.     Only    by    energizing    can    we    learn    to 

energize;  only  by  banishing  fear- thought,  which  has  been 

defined  as  the  "self-suggestion  of  inferiority"  can  we  gain  a 

stronger  courage  and  a  larger  faith  to  brace  us  to  stouter 

effort;  only  by  winning  success  thru  such  effort  can  we 

drink  of  the  elixir  of  success  which  shall  stimulate  us  to 

higher  achievement. 

Emma  G.  Sebring 
St.   Agatha 
New  York 


VII 
REVIEWS 

Teachers'  Marks — By  Frederick  James  Kelly,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1914.     139  p.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  study  of  two  phases  of  teachers'  standards  used 
in  judging  the  achievement  of  pupils.  The  author  first 
gives  attention  to  the  great  variability  in  standards  which 
teachers  have  in  marking  the  progress  of  pupils.  Con- 
temporary studies  are  summarized  and  the  results  of  his 
investigations  are  given.  From  these  Mr.  Kelly  finds  that 
there  is  such  wide  variation  in  the  judgments  of  teachers 
on  pupils'  achievements  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the 
high  schools,  and  in  the  colleges  that  scarcely  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  marks  given.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  a  mark  of  70  in  one  school  may  mean  more  than 
a  mark  of  81  in  another  school  having  the  same  passing 
standard.  After  a  study  of  the  marks  given  by  teachers 
and  by  the  examiners  in  the  Regents'  examinations  of 
New  York  State,  Mr.  Kelly  concludes  that  these  examina- 
tions have  failed  of  their  purpose  to  establish  common 
standards  thruout  the  state  and  that  the  difference 
in  standards  between  the  examiners  and  teachers  has  been 
growing  rather  than  decreasing.  Mr.  Kelly  presents  in 
his  study  of  this  phase  of  his  problem  a  convincing  array  of 
statistical  information,  although  we  may  not  conclude  with 
him  in  his  disparagement  of  the  plan  of  admission  to  college 
by  accreditment,  nor  should  we  draw  any  conclusions  from 
his  presentation  that  even  the  present  plan  of  teachers' 
judgment  of  pupils'  work  is  not  superior  to  the  old  dis- 
carded examination  system. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Kelly's  study  has  to  do  with 
the  efficacy  of  certain  recent  standards  for  measuring  pupils' 
achievement  in  enabling  teachers  to  judge  the  achieve- 
ments of  pupils  with  less  variability  and,  we  trust,  with 
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greater  accuracy.  From  his  study  of  the  use  of  the  Courtis 
Tests  in  Arithmetic,  Thorndike's  Scales  of  Handwriting 
and  Drawing,  and  the  Hillegas  Composition  Scale,  he  ar- 
rives at  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  That  it  is  bad  educational  policy  to  attempt  to 
standardize  ability  to  do  single  combinations  in  arithmetic 
in  the  upper  grades  by  the  use  of  the  Courtis  Tests. 

(2)  That  the  Thorndike  Drawing  Scale  may  be  used  by 
unpractised  judges,  experienced  in  the  common  marking 
methods,  so  that  the  variation  of  their  judgments  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

(3)  That  the  Handwriting  Scale  apparently  does  not 
serve  to  reduce  variability  in  the  judges. 

(4)  That  variability  in  judgments  of  compositions  by 
means  of  composition  scale  are  greater  than  by  means  of 
the  common  method  of  subjective  standards. 

As  Mr.  Kelly  points  out  in  his  study,  we  can  not  yet  know 
how  great  an  influence  these  newly  derived  standards  may 
have  when  teachers  become  practised  in  their  use.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  hope  of  the  school  administration,  as  well 
as  of  the  research  student,  that  something  may  be  done  to 
aid  teachers  to  a  more  exact  and  uniform  method  of  measuring 
the  results  of  their  work. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  study. 

Ben  Beewett 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  author  of  Ten  Years  at  Yale  thinks  that  his  book  is 
"constructed  from  thoughts,  remarks  and  observations 
jotted  down"  by  him  during  his  experiences  as  under- 
graduate, graduate  student  and  instructor  at  Yale.  He 
flatters  himself.  His  book  has  for  parents  that  prolific 
couple,  Foolishness  and  Vanity.  We  get  an  encouraging 
view  of  the  literary  standards  of  some  magazines  when  we 
read  in  a  naive  footnote  on  p.  36  that  one  or  more  chap- 
ters of  this  precious  work  have  been  offered  to  and  rejected  by 
seven  different  magazines  whose  names  are  given.  The 
book  is  badly  written  and  silly  as  well.  (New  York:  Shake- 
speare Press.     1915.     216  p.     $1.00.) 
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Dr.  Allene  Gregory  has  made  rather  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  effect  of  French  revolutionary  thought  on  English 
fiction  in  her  book  entitled,  The  French  Revolution  and  the 
English  novel.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1915. 
337  P-     $i-75-) 

A  really  silly  sort  of  book  is  Carranza  and  Mexico,  by 
Carlo  de  Fornaro.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
a  party  pamphlet  pure  and  simple.  (New  York:  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  1915.     242  p.     $1.25.) 

Leaders  of  English  literature,  by  A.  F.  Bell,  of  Hartford 
College,  Oxford,  is  a  capital  series  of  studies  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Swin- 
burne that  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  secondary  schools. 
(London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.     230  p.     2s.) 

A  serious  attempt  to  help  teachers  of  literature  to  form 
and  to  impart  good  standards  of  appreciation  is  The  lesson 
in  appreciation,  by  Frank  H.  Hay  ward,  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  the  London  County  Council.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1915.     234  p.     75  cents.) 

A  somewhat  new  type  of  book  which  is  likely  to  find 
increasing  use  in  this  country  is  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
language,  by  Professor  Leonard  Bloomfield,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1914. 
335  P-     $i-75-) 

A  queer  sort  of  book  which  required  some  ingenuity  to 
think  of  and  some  skill  to  construct  is  A  laboratory  manual 
of  letters,  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide 
students  of  composition  with  concrete  material  for  compo- 
sition and  criticism.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915. 
94  p.     25  cents.) 

Essays  in  exposition  is  the  title  of  one  more  collection  of 
all  sorts  of  interesting  material  to  accompany  instruction 
in  composition.  The  editors  are  four  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  the  University  of  California,  Messrs. 
Kurtz,  Cory,  Blanchard  and  MacMinn.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1915.     520  p.     $1.30.) 
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It  has  frequently  been  remarked  in  these  pages  that  the 
increasing  attention  given  to  oral  English  was  an  auspicious 
sign.  We  take  note  of  still  another,  The  teaching  of  oral 
English,  by  Emma  E.  Bolenius.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1915.     214  p.) 

In  Stories  from  Browning,  Professor  Harvey  C.  Grumbine, 
of  the  University  of  Wooster,  has  provided  a  series  of  studies 
to  accompany  the  careful  reading  of  Browning's  poems. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.    338  p.    $1.50.) 

In  the  field  of  elementary  modern  language  instruction, 
we  commend  a  little  book  entitled  A  French  picture  vocab- 
ulary, by  J.  H.  B.  Lockhart,  of  the  Rugby  School.  It  is 
a  clever  book  for  beginners.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1914.     72  p.     74  cents.) 

In  the  series  known  as  Bell's  Standard  French  Text- 
books, there  have  recently  appeared,  capitally  printed 
and  well  edited,  Daudet's  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin;  Moreau's 
La  souris  blanche  and  Merrimee's  Colomba.  (London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1914.     2s.  each.) 

A  very  good  if  simple  introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish 
is  provided  in  the  Abridged  Spanish  grammar  of  Professor 
Everett  W.  Olmstead,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Gordon,  of  Buenos  Aires.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1914.     258  p.     $1  25.) 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  a  simple 
and  truly  reliable  reading  book  for  beginners  in  Italian. 
This  need  has  been  filled  at  least  in  large  part  hy  An  Italian 
reader  of  the  nineteenth  century  literature,  compiled  and  edited 
by  Thomas  D.  Bergen,  of  the  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca, 
and  completed  by  George  B.  Weston,  of  Harvard.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1915.     236  p.     $1.00.) 

We  welcome  a  sound  English  translation  of  one  more  of 
the  excellent  books  of  M.  Faguet,  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
caise.  This  is  the  Dread  of  responsibility,  translation  by 
Emily  James  Putnam.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1914.     221  p.     $1.25.) 


VIII 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 
At  the  University     The   American    Association    of    University 
of  Utah  Professors  has  printed  and  put  in  circula- 

tion a  report  on  the  recent  happenings  at  the  University 
of  Utah  over  the  signatures  of  the  seven  members  of  its  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry.  This  report  is  carefully  drawn  and  in  the 
main  commends  itself  to  the  reader  as  a  fair  and  sagacious 
discussion  of  the  facts  and  events  with  which  it  deals. 
One  can  not  resist  the  feeling,  however,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  behind  the  recent  resignations  at  the  University 
of  Utah  and  the  events  which  led  up  to  them,  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  record. 

The  trustees  of  the  university  have  put  themselves  in  an 
unfortunate  light,  as  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  shows  pretty 
plainly  on  pages  40-41  of  the  present  report.  They  ap- 
parently shifted  their  ground  under  attack,  or  rather  took 
up  two  or  three  conflicting  positions.  In  a  place  of  such 
size  as  Salt  Lake,  gossip,  rumor  and  the  gentle  art  of  social 
slander  accomplish  more  and  exert  more  influence  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  much  larger  community.  All  three 
of  these  forces  seem  to  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  past 
in  regard  to  university  affairs  and  university  administra- 
tion. 


A  public  Unless  we  mistake,  the  postal  regulations 

nuisance  of  the  United  States  might  be  invoked  to 

stop  the  passage  thru  the  mails  of  a  precious  document 
called  Everybody's  business,  and  published  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  under  date  of  July  26,  19 15.  The  true  name  of  this 
publication  ought  to  be  Everbody's  else  business— Watch  ME 
mind  it!  The  particular  issue  to  which  reference  is  made 
calls  three  well-known  and  reputable  gentlemen  liars. 
President  Van  Hise  and  Dean  Comstock  of  the  University 
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of  Wisconsin  and  President  Bumpus  of  Tufts  College  are 
the  three.  The  allegations  are  made  with  an  emphasis 
only  excelled  by  their  impropriety.  The  anonymous  author 
calls  himself — or  itself — Wisconsin  Efficiency  Bureau:  a 
Citizen  Agency.  A  suitable  treatment  for  this  sort  of 
"efficiency"  would  be  the  horse- whip. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  patient  and  long-suffering 
people  of  Wisconsin,  whose  names  are  on  available  mailing 
lists. 


State  departments  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
of  education  has  published)  as  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  cur- 

rent year,  a  monograph  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  specialist  in  rural 
school  administration  of  the  boards,  ontheOrganization  of State 
Departments  of  Education.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  state  school  administrative  boards,  with  a 
digest  of  laws  of  the  several  states  relating  to  them;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  method  of  election  and  the  duties  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  again  with  a  digest 
of  the  controlling  laws  of  the  various  states;  and  at  the  end 
a  summarization  of  the  personnel  of  the  staffs  of  state  de- 
partments of  education  with  the  salaries  paid  to  incumbents 
of  such  offices. 

The  present  trend  of  educational  development  in  the 
United  States,  says  the  pamphlet,  is  toward  the  state 
board  of  education  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  It  is,  furthermore, — and  this  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times — toward  a  board  composed  of  persons 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  business  which  they  are 
to  administer,  which  means,  the  report  is  careful  to  explain, 
not  necessarily  persons  actually  engaged  in  educational 
work,  but  those  who  are  not  state  officers  who  as  such 
and  without  special  educational  qualifications  become 
ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  Of  the  thirty-seven  states, 
however,  that  have  state  boards  of  education,  eight  still 
hold  to  boards  made  up  ex-officio  from  the  state  adminis- 
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tration,  usually  with  the  governor  at  the  head,  and  other 
state  officials,  the  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
attorney-general,  treasurer,  or  auditor,  as  additional  mem- 
bers. 

The  present  tendency,  further,  is  toward  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  state,  composed  of  from 
eight  to  eleven  members;  organized,  in  order  to  secure 
the  continuity  in  service  and  freedom  from  political  in- 
terference necessary  for  effective  service,  in  term  of  ap- 
pointment in  small  groups;  and  made  responsible  for  all 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  which  it  is  given  full 
power  to  administer. 

The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  nearly 
all  the  states  was  originally  created  as  a  political  office 
and  in  the  majority  of  them  it  has  so  remained.  In  thirty- 
three  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the  state  superintendent 
is  elected  by  popular  vote,  in  ten  states  he  is  appointed  by 
the  governor,  in  five  he  is  appointed  by  the  state  board  of 
education.  The  present  trend,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
sees  it,  both  in  practise  and  in  public  opinion,  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  state  superintendent  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  board.  To  the  board,  properly  constituted,  should 
be  given  power  to  appoint  him ;  and  it  should  have  authority 
to  pay  whatever  salary  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  man 
for  the  position  and  to  keep  him  in  service  so  long  as  he 
proves  effective. 

With  the  departments  of  education  organized  on  the 
basis  that  has  been  indicated  and  the  superintendent  ap- 
pointed for  his  ability  to  render  efficient  service,  and  given 
the  opportunity  by  the  non-partisan  board  to  perform  it, 
there  would  immediately  be,  in  great  part  at  least,  a  realiza- 
tion of  those  conditions  of  centralization  of  responsibility 
and  of  effort  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  various 
states  that  have  long  been  a  discernible  tendency,  but  have 
been  slow  to  arrive.  The  present  pamphlet  should  apprecia- 
bly help  to  this  result  by  putting  together,  for  the  first 
time,  the  whole  material  facts  of  the  case. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  SITUATION 
In  no  outlook  is  it  more  essential  and  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  forest  from  the  trees  than  in  education. 
A  local  situation,  like  a  symptom,  is  all-engaging  if  you 
happen  to  be  the  case  or  stand  close  to  it.  Detachment 
is  then  impertinent.  For  sympathetic  understanding  the 
intimate  experience  from  within  must  supplement  the  dis- 
interested calm  and  fresh  sensitiveness  of  the  outside  ob- 
server. The  objective  view  is  the  larger  and  the  standard 
one;  it  retires  details  and  emphasizes  distinctive  features. 

State  universities  present  broad  generic  resemblances. 
They  are  products  of  the  same  order  of  forces  comparably 
distributed.  In  resources,  in  clientele,  in  the  demands  which 
they  meet  and  the  resistances  which  they  overcome,  in 
the  financial  and  intellectual  handicaps  of  the  Faculty, 
in  the  mediocrity  of  the  architecture,  the  style  of  the  cata- 
logue, the  diversions  of  the  students,  the  relations  to  the 
governing  boards,  the  criticisms  in  the  press,  the  attitude 
of  the  legislature,  the  smaller  squabbles  and  larger  contro- 
versies, the  family  resemblance  is  unmistakable.  Yet 
thru  their  intimate  reflection  and  absorption  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being, 
universities  develop  an  individuality  at  once  real  and  fic- 
titious. The  circumstances  that  alter  cases  may  be  peculiar 
and  individual;  the  circumstances  that  make  cases  are 
general  and  far-reaching. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  case  begins  with  its  history.  But 
history  in  these  rapid  days  is  not  a  matter  of  time  but  of 
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pace.  It  is  perhaps  quite  as  true  and  more  disconcerting 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  publicity.  To  the  public  the  story 
of  Wisconsin  began  when  the  journalists  discovered  it. 
Not  many  years  ago,  under  proper  encouragement,  the 
"Wisconsin  idea"  became  acceptable  copy.  Journalistic 
pioneers  and  volunteers  set  out  for  Wisconsin,  and  sent 
back  their  authoritative  versions  of  what  it  was  that  made 
Wisconsin  famous.  Having  come  to  discover,  they  were 
overcome  by  a  prophetic  sense  of  vastness  and  venture. 
In  the  unclouded  journalistic  atmosphere  things  looked 
big  and  new  and  promising  and  democratic.  Education 
had  put  on  a  newly  invented  variety  of  seven-leagued 
boots.  What  was  discovered  at  the  university  one  day 
was  applied  the  next  all  over  the  state;  two  ideas  grew 
where  none  grew  before.  There  was  nothing  that  could 
not  be  taught,  and  few  in  Wisconsin  so  dull  that  they 
could  not  learn  it.  A  beneficient  and  omniscient  faculty 
offered  balanced-ration  courses  in  any  thing  for  any  body. 
All  knowledge  was  sifted  and  reduced  to  a  practical  di- 
gestible pabulum  to  be  converted  by  a  dollar-saving  metab- 
olism into  a  thrifty  efficiency.  The  reporters  were  ex- 
hilirated  by  a  sense  of  expansion  and  reality.  They  saw 
the  university  reaching  out  by  correspondence  and  a  wire- 
less intellectual  inoculation  to  every  corner  of  the  state. 
They  saw  eager  masses  of  students  returning  to  the  center 
of  inspiration,  imbued  with  the  idea  of  training  for  service 
to  the  state  and  of  an  enlightened  citizenship  based  upon 
bumper  crops.  The  procession  was  impressive  to  the 
imaginative  eye.  They  surveyed  and  kodaked  and  head- 
lined; and  the  story  of  Wisconsin  was  out. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  already  formed  firm  connections 
with  the  university  in  our  undiscovered  days,  the  pictorial 
evidence  of  our  fame  and  the  reportorial  elucidation  of  our 
purposes  and  methods  was  interesting  if  unconvincing 
reading.  The  pedestal  upon  which  we  were  placed — tho 
not  of  the  classic  style  preferred  by  our  unregenerate 
academic  taste— invited  a  pose  of  acceptable  admiration. 
We  learned  to  be  adroit  in  answering  the  indiscreet  ques- 
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tions  of  envious  colleagues  in  less  fortunate  institutions; 
and  the  prudent  among  us  remained  away  from  the  annual 
meetings  of  our  learned  societies,  and  saved  embarrass- 
ment and  railway-fares.  Scrutinizing  ourselves  as  closely 
as  we  could,  resorting  even  to  such  modern  devices  as  psycho- 
analysis, we  were  unable  to  detect  any  notable  change  in 
ourselves  or  our  surroundings.  The  task  of  reconciling 
our  labors  and  our  personalities  with  our  reputation  had 
to  be  resolutely  faced.  We  assumed  them  as  variously 
as  our  temperaments  determined.  Greatness,  especially 
of  the  front-page  variety,  imposes  obligations.  In  due  and 
equally  rapid  course  the  Wisconsin  idea  became  an  ancient 
and  by  that  token  a  dull  story.  Our  self-consciousness 
subsided  only  to  be  rudely  reawakened  by  a  different 
alarum. 

Tribulation  is  a  better  test  of  quality  than  prosperity. 
In  the  journalistic  world  the  troubles  of  Wisconsin  have 
recently  become  more  conspicuous  than  its  triumphs. 
The  thoroness  with  which  the  university  proposed  to 
serve  the  state  raised  the  question  in  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly vein:  Is  this  service  or  is  it  control?  Control  is 
the  solar  plexus  of  the  social  system;  and  the  nerves  of  the 
state  are  political.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  most  com- 
mon charge  against  the  university  is  that  it  is  "in  poli- 
tics." The  ready  executive  retort  is  a  denial.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  in  some  state  universities  the  denial,  while 
literally  true,  is  questionable  to  a  sensitive  conscience. 
So  far  as  present-day  Wisconsin  is  concerned,  the  denial 
is  amply  justified.  The  insinuation  that  university  officers 
enter  into  deals,  support  factions,  organize  cliques,  or  in- 
dulge in  unseemly  lobbying,  may  be  indignantly  repudiated. l 
Fortunately  that  sort  of  activity  does  not  attract  the  aca- 
demic temper.  Any  one  who  indulged  in  it  and  still  man- 
aged to  remain  within  the  academic  fold  could  find  no 

1  The  matter  is  referred  to  only  because  it  is  publicly  stated  (Educa- 
tional Review,  September,  19 15)  in  a  context  that  distorts  the  facts  as 
well  as  the  temper  of  the  situation.  Charges  of  this  type  have  a  boomerang 
reaction.  They  seem  to  suggest  that  under  a  similar  situation  the  accuser 
would  resort  to  the  methods  complained  of. 
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more  certain  route  to  the  contempt  of  his  colleagues;  while 
any  one  who  has  tried  to  organize  professors  for  however 
worthy  a  purpose  appreciates  the  irrelevant  compliment 
of  the  notion.  Professor  Showerman2  has  recently  ex- 
plained that  politics  are  in  the  university,  not  the  university 
in  politics.  So  far  as  the  alternative  holds,  the  truth  is 
on  that  side.  What  remains  true  is  that  the  state,  the 
people,  the'  legislature,  the  official  organization  of  the 
university,  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  university,  and  not  the  policy  or  desire  of  the 
university  itself.  The  reason  why  the  bald  statement 
that  the  university  is  "in  politics"  carries  the  quality  of 
accusation  and  not  of  commendation  lies  in  the  nature  of 
politics  and  not  in  the  university's  helpful  and  legitimate 
relations  to  the  state.  If  these  relations  bring  into  play 
a  contaminating  influence  or  invite  the  university  to  for- 
sake its  ideals,  the  remedy  lies  in  removing  the  taint  from 
the  political  methods.  The  admission  that  the  state  uni- 
versity is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  an  intimate  political 
relation  means  that  it  is  the  ideal  of  such  an  institution 
to  have  the  benefits  of  a  wise  statesman-like  direction  of 
its  interests.  Those  who  doubt  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
direction  under  prevalent  American  conditions  question 
the  democratic  control  of  education.  Those  who  look  in 
one  temper  will  find  in  the  Wisconsin  situation  some  support, 
and  those  who  seek  in  another  temper  a  decided  refuta- 
tion of  that  suspicion.  I  repeat  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
state  can  determine  in  what  measure  the  university  shall 
be  in  or  out  of  politics.  The  university  president  has  no 
objection  to  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
university  in  a  formal  document  and  awaiting  the  result 
in  a  dignified  academic  retirement,  while  the  officers  and 
Faculty  go  quietly  about  the  business  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  It  is  true  that  this  simple  and  obvious  pro- 
cedure has  not  been  tried  or  recommended.  To  the  ad- 
ministrative mind  it  seems  to  court  disaster  with  an  insistent 
suicidal   intent.     When   it   becomes   practicable,    the   uni- 

2  The  Nation,  August  18,  1915. 
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veristy    will    be    able    to    withdraw    from    the    political 
arena.3 

I  shall  not  here  consider  the  advantages  and  handicaps 
of  state  universities.  That  has  recently  been  ably  done  by 
Professor  Fite.4  I  share  many  of  his  doubts,  and  that 
means  an  endorsement  of  the  vital  cultural  purposes  which 
the  state  institution  in  this  country  has  on  the  whole  weakly 
met.  Professor  Fite  states  that  "Demos,  While  paying 
for  corn  and  cows,  has  unwittingly  contributed  to  culture," 
and  adds  in  a  query  of  uncertain  intent:  "If  Demos  is  to 
pay  the  bill,  why  should  he  not  be  the  chooser  of  the  goods  ? ' ' 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  incompatibility  of  attitude, 
interest  and  Tendenz  of  Demos  and  the  university  has  in 
fact  a  benumbing  effect  upon  the  academic  interests;  it 
diverts  the  university  from  its  fittest  service.  He  bases 
the  conviction  upon  the  inherent  disharmony  between  the 
useful  and  the  noble.  With  a  right-about  turn  to  prac- 
tical phases,  he,  like  other  students  of  the  situation,  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  the  ample  resources  of  the  state  and  the 
uncertainty  of  private  endowment,  along  with  the  more 
direct  application  of  private  and  stringless  gifts  to  the 
needs  of  education  as  interpreted  by  those  conversant 
with   them.     It  is  true   that  donors   may  impose   condi- 

8  There  are  many  interpretations  of  the  phrase  "in  politics."  One  of 
them  which  intimately  concerns  the  academic  interests  relates  to  the  manner 
of  meeting  the  contacts  and  conflicts  between  what  is  feasible  and  what  is 
desirable.  The  tact  as  well  as  the  diplomacy  of  those  who  conduct  the 
university's  affairs  here  comes  to  the  trial.  Compromise  is  inevitable;  and 
compromises  which  some  consider  warranted,  others  regard  as  illegitimate. 
The  members  of  the  university  faculty  may  find  themselves  divided  upon 
this  issue,  and  may  in  a  majority  or  a  minority  find  themselves  opposed  to  the 
administrative  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  administrative 
view  in  Wisconsin  as  elsewhere  is  more  directly  influenced  by  what  is  practi- 
cable, where  the  academic  view  is  imprest  with  what  is  desirable.  The 
one  looks  at  the  gains;  the  other  at  the  losses.  None  the  less  it  may  be  said 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  held  to  the  view  that  principles  are 
more  important  than  appropriations.  This  is  assuring  as  far  as  it  goes. 
That  some  issues  are  considered  by  certain  members  of  the  faculty  to  involve 
important  principles,  and  by  the  administration  may  be  considered  to  in- 
volve but  slight  adjustments  of  principle  or  none  at  all,  is  inevitable.  The 
administration  in  a  state  university  may  be  said  to  be  politic,  but  not  political. 

4  The  Nation,  September  8,  19 15. 
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tions  and  bring  about  a  disharmony  of  growth;  yet  "donors 
die,  but  legislatures  go  on  forever."  The  state  university 
must  be  more  directly  responsive  to  the  pressure  of  public 
sentiment  than  is  the  privately  endowed  institution.  It 
must  be  content  to  accept  the  situation  with  its  two-sided 
consequences.  Grant  the  public  demands,  and  there  shall 
be  freedom  to  develop  the  cultural  aims  of  the  university. 
To  some  this  may  mean  that  cows  and  corn  come  first; 
and  culture  may  eat  at  the  second  table.  So  far  as  Wis- 
consin is  concerned,  the  contribution  to  culture  has  not 
been  "unwitting,"  tho  it  may  lack  discrimination  and  en- 
thusiasm; but  it  has  been  deliberate  and  essential.  It 
has  been  crowded  out  of  the  journalistic  accounts;  but  the 
strength  of  the  institution,  as  of  all  institutions,  lies  in 
the  steady  adherence  to  ideal  purposes  by  the  influential 
leaders  of  its  course. 

That  this  course  does  not  run  between  beds  of  roses  is 
obvious.  The  momentary  interest  lies  in  the  vicissitudes 
which  beset  the  state  university  in  the  pursuit  of  its  career. 
Legislatures  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
university  is  a  big  enterprise.  It  spends  formidable  sums 
of  money.  It  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  outgrows  its  ward- 
robe annually.  Its  future  needs  must  be  anticipated  at 
long  range;  otherwise  it  will  reap  an  expensive  harvest 
of  vain  regrets.  Many  universities  are  suffering  from  the 
short-sightedness  of  pioneers.  Lands  are  now  purchased 
at  high  prices,  which  never  will  be  lower,  even  tho  urgent 
demands  of  the  hour  are  slighted.  The  instructional  staff 
must  be  doubled  and  trebled,  while  the  increased  cost 
of  living  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  salaries  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  advanced.  However  question- 
able their  other  qualifications,  the  instructors  of  whatever 
rank  must  be  expert  economists  to  maintain  their  positions 
and  their  families  upon  the  same  income.  New  demands 
are  made  upon  the  university.  Those  who  approve  or 
champion  the  university  activities,  especially  as  directed 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state,  regard  its  policy  as  pro- 
gressive; those  who  are  convinced  that  the  university  is 
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spending  too  much  money,  or  is  too  closely  associated 
with  the  state's  newly  established  commissions,  or  see  in 
its  assumption  of  responsibility  a  domineering  educational 
control,  hold  it  to  be  unduly  and  unwisely  aggressive. 
The  American  people  is  encouraged  to  hold  opinions  upon 
all  sorts  of  questions;  the  same  useful  democratic 
ambition  has  rather  naively  accepted  the  legislative  enact- 
ment as  the  readiest  remedy  for  such  real  or  fancied 
ills  as  arouse  a  sense  of  wrong.  The  recent  protracted 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  was  bombarded  with 
corrective  and  reformatory  measures.  Extended  lines  of 
conflict  were  covered  with  the  shrapnel  of  exploding  and 
exploded  charges.  The  university  was  costing  too  much; 
its  financial  management  was  loose  or  questionable;  there 
was  too  much  gaiety  and  exclusiveness  among  the  students; 
the  university  was  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  other 
state  institutions;  it  was  aspiring  to  control  the  govern- 
mental machinery,  especially  the  several  commissions; 
the  professors  were  holding  two  or  more  positions  and  were 
doing  "outside"  work  to  their  personal  profit;  or  they  were 
engaged  in  profitless  research;  the  professors,  and  even  the 
president,  held  views  on  matters  of  political  and  industrial 
regulation  without  submitting  them  to  the  approval  of 
the  capitalists  of  the  state ;  the  university  Faculty  was  doing 
too  much  and  too  little.  Hence  the  university  must  be 
curbed  and  more  steadily  occupied;  it  must  be  taught  its 
place.  The  speed  limit  must  be  reduced  and  signs  liberally 
distributed  on  the  educational  highways:  "Go  slow;  dan- 
gerous turns  ahead."5 

5  It  may  be  well  to  supplement  this  impressionistic  record  by  a  more 
literal  summary.  Forty-two  measures  relating  to  the  university  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Wisconsin  legislature  of  19 15.  Half  of  these  were  more  or 
less  easily  disposed  of.  Tho  not  formidable  in  the  sense  of  commanding 
support,  they  are  more  or  less  suggestive  in  the  tendencies  which  they  indi- 
cate. Bills  to  regulate  hazing  and  make  the  faculty  serve  as  informants; 
bills  to  make  the  salaries  of  janitors  and  night-watchman  at  the  university 
equal  to  those  at  the  Capitol;  to  prevent  students  from  voting  at  Madison 
elections;  to  determine  entrance  requirements  by  opening  the  door  to  all 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools;  to  make  language  requirements  un- 
necessary; to  forbid  the  university  medical  officers  from  doing  anything  more 
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An  active  institution  serving  many  interests  makes  many- 
critics  and  some  enemies.  The  storm  center  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  question  of  control :  governmental  control ;  financial 
control;  educational  control;  intellectual  control.  The 
functions  of  state  universities  are  not  rigidly  defined. 
The  pioneering  element  that  enters  into  their  direction 
makes  for  plasticity  and  for  innovation;  they  lack  the  ac- 
credited and  venerable  traditions  and  support  of  an  estab- 
lished community  attachment.  Hence  the  fluctuating 
esteem  that  awaits  their  activities,  and  hence  their  prox- 
imity to  the  firing  line  of  daily  attack.  Primarily  the 
university's  business  is  to  educate  students;  but  a  true 
university  can  not  do  that  without  doing  far  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  state's  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
higher  learning.  It  is  the  cap-stone  of  the  educational 
system.  It  is  a  complex  organization  of  bureaus  of  re- 
search.    It   is   the   depository   of   public   information.     It 

than  offering  first  aid  to  the  injured;  to  remove  the  president  from  the  board  of 
regents;  to  determine  residence  requirements;  to  prevent  members  of  the 
university  from  holding  municipal  offices;  to  forbid  smoking  of  cigarettes 
by  any  one  connected  with  a  state  educational  institution;  to  abolish  student 
self-government;  to  deprive  the  law  school  of  the  power  to  confer  the  right  to 
practise  law;  to  abolish  the  Wisconsin  high  school  provided  by  recent  legisla- 
tion and  turn  the  building  (in  use  one  year)  to  other  purposes — a  measure 
saved  only  by  the  Governor's  veto;  to  determine  the  Easter  vacation;  to 
make  it  proper  for  a  university  professor  to  appear  before  the  legislature 
and  give  advice  upon  matters  within  his  special  field  of  knowledge.  Most 
of  these  proposals  had  no  effect  upon  legislation ;  yet  some  were  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin.  The  arguments  offered  were  at  times  significant  of  the 
attitude  toward  the  university.  Some  of  these  proposals  were  incorporated 
in  modified  form  in  legislation  adopted.  It  is  significant  that  the  province 
of  legislation  is  poorly  defined;  matters  clearly  (or  at  all  events  wisely)  to  be 
referred  to  the  governing  boards  or  to  the  faculties  are  discust  and  at  times 
determined  upon  brief  consideration.  That  such  is  the  situation  surrounding 
a  state  university  must  be  admitted.  That  its  more  serious  menace  can  be 
reduced  to  moderate  proportions,  the  history  of  this  legislature  shows.  It 
is  substantially  true  that  only  four  bills  were  past  that  were  unsatisfactory 
to  the  university;  two  of  these  relating  to  serious  financial  restrictions  and 
the  other  two  to  undesirable  encroachments  upon  educational  policy.  That 
it  required  eternal  vigilance  and  heroic  devotion  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
must  again  be  conceded.  Such  conflicts,  tho  likely  to  be  repeated  with 
reference  to  other  issues,  yet  in  the  long  run  leave  a  deposit  of  opinion  that 
makes  it  gradually  easier  to  confine  legislation  to  a  more  logical  view  of  its 
useful  sphere. 
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sets  the  standards  for  professional  training.  It  is  the  train- 
ing school  for  specialists.  It  maintains  visibly  and  in- 
visibly the  life  of  intellectual  interests  without  which  a 
community  would  be  impoverished  and  handicapt  in  the 
modern  world.  The  question  of  what  shall  be  the  range 
of  its  activities,  and  to  what  measure  each  shall  be  em- 
phasized and  supported,  is  a  large  and  difficult  one.  The 
fortunes  of  state  universities  will  be  precarious  until  stable 
and  enlightened  opinion  on  this  vital  matter  is  reached. 

Our  diagnosis  is  ready  to  consider  symptoms.  A  signifi- 
cant measure  that  was  enacted  by  the  recent  protracted 
session  of  the  legislature  increases  the  tuition  fee  of  non- 
residents, from  19 1 6  on,  making  it  one  hundred  dollars  in 
excess  of  that  paid  by  residents  of  the  state.  The  facul- 
ties and  governing  boards  opposed  the  measure.  By  a 
close  vote  the  legislature  set  aside  the  educational  opinion. 
The  arguments  that  the  presence  of  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  other  countries  gives  value  and 
character  to  the  intellectual  and  social  contacts  that  mean 
so  much  to  young  men  and  women;  that  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  student  body  is  at  once  a  compliment 
and  an  asset;  that  the  state  is  thus  repaying  the  obligation 
incurred  by  the  attendance  of  Wisconsin  students  at  other 
universities,  and  the  benefits  of  education  elsewhere  ob- 
tained which  its  settlers  bring  to  Wisconsin — these  real, 
but  not  materially  tangible  arguments,  were  unable  to  pre- 
vail above  the  financial  fact  that  the  education  of  every 
student  costs  the  state  of  Wisconsin  a  considerable  sum, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  fair  tax  upon  her  citizens  to  educate 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  citizens  of  other  states  and  coun- 
tries. The  deciding  motive  is  not  so  much  a  sentiment 
of  Wisconsin  uber  alles  as  an  unreadiness  to  grasp  the  con- 
ception of  a  state  university  as  the  state's  contribution  to 
the  higher  education,  and  as  yet  an  unwillingness  to  leave 
the  adjustment  of  such  matters  to  the  educational  authori- 
ties. Such  is  a  typical  controversy;  it  bears  upon  the  is- 
sue of  educational  control.  In  this  case  there  is  a  definite 
issue  with  legitimate  argument  on  both  sides,  which  the 
other  side  may  and  does  respect. 
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An  engagement  in  which  much  ammunition  was  used 
related  to  another  phase  of  the  question:  Who  shall  enter 
the  university  and  upon  what  terms?  This  internal  strife 
is  concerned  with  standards  and  control.  Since  states  have 
state  superintendents  of  schools  as  well  as  universities, 
apparently  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  the  boundary  lines  of  their  authority.  Shall 
the  university  control  the  terms  of  admission  to  its  privi- 
leges, or  must  it  accept  what  the  state  superintendent  re- 
gards as  proper?  The  bill  (not  past)  admitting  all  grad- 
uates of  high  schools  to  the  university  and  the  effort  to 
withdraw  from  the  university  the  right  to  determine  which 
schools  shall  be  accredited,  point  to  the  source  of  differ- 
ence. This  type  of  issue  can  readily  be  utilized  for  political 
purposes;  the  wide-open  policy  seems  democratic.  The 
university  has  steadily  upheld  the  necessity  of  controlling 
its  standards  of  admission;  and  its  view  prevailed. 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  standards  is  to  the 
thoughtful  members  of  the  Faculty  a  very  serious  one. 
The  temptations  are  constant.  Much  has  been  conceded— 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  much  too  much.  The  practical 
studies  have  invaded  established  territory,  always  under 
the  sanction  of  public  pressure;  what  resistance  remains, 
it  is  proposed  to  overcome  by  legislative  action.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  exist  within  the  Faculty  and  may  come  for- 
ward in  issues  between  the  Faculty  and  the  administra- 
tion. What  shall  a  college  degree  mean?  You  can  not 
avoid  questions  of  this  type  if  you  seek  to  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  universities  or  propose  to  influence  their  course. 
Much  of  the  source  of  weakness  lies  within  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  educational  interests.  There  is  too  much 
glittering  generality  about  educational  values,  too  much 
froth  of  oratorical  pronouncements  at  educational  meet- 
ings, and  too  little  concern  or  depression  over  the  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  results  obtained.  What  a  college  degree  assures 
is  coming  to  be  accepted  with  slight  assurance.  There  is 
considerable  feeling  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
that  too  much  has  been  yielded  to  outside  pressure.     There 
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is  evidently  a  feeling  among  students  and  schools  that  some 
phases  of  the  requirements  are  exacting.  The  result  is 
that  a  legislature  is  ready  to  consider  the  abolition  of  all 
language  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation  alike, 
as  a  democratic  adaptation  of  standards  of  education  to 
condition.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  Americans,  tho 
confronted  by  the  melting-pot  of  the  nations,  make  a  pecu- 
liar fuss  about  learning  a  foreign  language,  or  are  proud 
to  say  that  "  English  is  good  enough  for  me."  This  provin- 
cial limitation  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  educational 
principle;  and  a  language  requirement  is  looked  upon  as 
a  "high-brow"  barrier  to  the  open  door  of  opportunity. 
An  additional  confusion  is  caused  by  the  like-minded  demo- 
cratic contention  that  one  subject  is  as  valuable  as  an- 
other, and  the  addition  of  units  of  credit  makes  an  educated 
man.  As  a  consequence  the  curriculum  fails  to  represent 
the  expert  opinion  of  what  those  who  nominally  direct  it 
really  believe  it  should  be;  the  upholders  of  standards 
are  apt  to  be  outvoted,  or  overruled.  The  question  is  not 
simple.  How  shall  one  meet  the  democratic  wave?  Per- 
haps the  "Wisconsin  idea"  replies  that  the  way  to  meet 
it  is  to  ride  on  it.  If  so,  that  is  not  the  prevalent  idea 
among  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  Having  set  out  to 
make  the  university  an  institution  for  the  people,  we  for- 
get that  tho  of  the  people,  it  can  not  be  by  the  people 
except  in  so  far  as  they  transfer  authority  to  those  con- 
versant with  the  significance  of  standards.  In  the  present 
instance  a  question  of  vital  moment  was  saved  by  a  single 
vote  cast  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate.  Without 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  incident,  it  may  be  re- 
corded that  not  the  Faculty  of  the  university  but  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  state  decided  that  for  the  present 
the  Faculty  may  enforce  the  educational  principle  upon 
which  it  has  exprest  itself. 

The  largest  issue  is  the  composite  one  of  state  control 
and  financial  control.  The  most  ominous  measure  before 
the  recent  legislature — which  the  governor  urged  with  special 
insistence — proposed    to    abolish    the    separate    boards    of 
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regents  for  the  university,  for  the  normal  schools,  and  for 
the  other  state  institutions,  and  merge  them  in  one  central 
board,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  salaried  and  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  office.  The  compromise  adopted 
retains  the  special  boards,  but  creates  a  new  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  must  approve  the  budgets  of  the  several  insti- 
tutions. This  board  consists  of  the  governor,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  state  superintendent  of  schools,  one 
member  designated  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  and 
one  by  the  regents  of  the  normal  schools.  The  plea  of 
efficiency  makes  the  plan  of  a  centralization  attractive; 
it  sound  business-like  and  economical.  In  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  tried  in  other  states,  it  has  been 
found  grievously  wanting.  Its  supposed  advantages  dis- 
appear in  the  face  of  practical  conditions.  It  proves  to 
be  more  of  a  menace  than  an  aid.  It  places  too  many 
valuable  eggs  in  an  untried  basket.  It  forfeits  the  valued 
local  loyalty  that  comes  with  the  honorable  guardianship 
of  cherished  interests.  The  same  applies  to  the  matter 
of  salary.  Service  with  honor  and  appreciation  as  rewards 
appeals  to  a  higher  type  of  man  than  would  as  a  rule  be 
available  by  reason  of  a  salary.  Democracy  will  do  well 
to  retain  all  the  altruistic  offices  which  it  can  establish. 
While  state  universities  do  not  maintain  that  the  actual 
form  of  government  is  peculiarly  logical  or  hallowed  and  are 
willing  to  try  other  forms  of  control,  those  who  agree  that 
the  danger  lies  in  too  external  a  control  of  university  in- 
terests, can  not  acknowledge  the  desirability  of  an  addi- 
tional and  yet  more  external  control.  Should  the  board 
of  education  decide  to  exercise  the  authority  which  they 
hold  over  the  actions  of  the  boards  of  regents,  complica- 
tions of  a  most  serious  nature  are  possible. 

The  financial  control  of  the  university  comes  to  a  fre- 
quent issue  in  the  contest  between  tne  support  by  an  auto- 
matic mill-tax  and  by  special  appropriation.  The  recent 
legislature  considered  another  reversal  of  policy  to  those 
already  on  record  in  Wisconsin;  but  the  mill- tax  was  saved. 
The  academic  opinion  is  agreed  that  the  mill-tax  makes 
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for  stability,  continuity,  and  worthy  long-range  policies. 
There  is  no  more  certain  way  of  providing  for  universities 
a  freedom  from  objectionable  political  influence  than  by 
granting  an  inviolable  financial  security.  It  must,  however, 
be  considered  that  in  most  provisions,  if  not  in  all,  the  mill- 
tax  alone  is  not  an  adequate  source  of  revenue;  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  special  appropriations.  Furthermore, 
even  tho  the  mill-tax  provides  the  educational  fund,  that 
fund  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  tax  at  the  disposal  of  the  regents. 
The  budget  founded  upon  it  must  in  turn  be  approved; 
such  approval  forms  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  newly 
constituted  board  of  education.  That  the  voters  of  funds 
shall  be  fully  informed  of  the  proposed  apportionment 
before  giving  it  their  approval  is  just.  But  once  the  chief 
rubrics  are  assigned,  the  further  apportionment  rests  upon 
a  complicated  series  of  decision  that  involve  expert  knowl- 
edge of  detail.  The  unreadiness  to  commit  such  details 
to  responsible  officers  is  presumably  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  procedure  now  inaugurated,  as  well  as  of  the  proposal 
to  abolish  the  mill-tax.  Thus  from  another  angle  we  approach 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  distribution  of  control. 

The  fate  of  university  appropriations  is  a  vital  test  of 
public  favor  exprest  thru  politically  constituted  channels. 
It  is  altogether  too  familiar  that  a  change  of  administra- 
tion, whether  crossing  party  lines  or  within  them,  invites 
a  change  of  political  policy.  New  allegiances  and  cam- 
paign declarations  demand  concessions.  Retrenchment 
and  reform  are  readily  made  a  popular  cry;  the  demand 
for  a  "business"  administration  is  likely  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  demand  for  an  indiscriminate  reduction  of  appropria- 
tions. The  political  situation  of  Wisconsin  is  familiar. 
The  recent  expansion  of  the  university  and  the  govern- 
mental "progressive"  measures  have  gone  on  together. 
A  check  upon  the  one  finds  a  natural  consequence  in  the 
demand  for  retrenchment  of  the  other.  The  two  are 
naturally  associated ;  but  the  manner  of  association  is  readily 
misapprehended.  Professor  Showerman  makes  the  dis- 
tinction that  the  party  until  recently  in  power  was  "Pro- 
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gressive,"  but  the  university  is  "progressive."  The  dis- 
tinction of  a  capital  is  of  capital  importance.  The  uni- 
versity is  firmly  resolved  that  questions  of  public  and 
political  economy  shall  be  studied  as  disinterestedly  as  all 
other  questions.  Conclusions  shall  be  reached  and  pro- 
posed for  application  precisely  after  the  manner  justified 
by  logic  and  experience  in  other  fields.  If  knowledge 
means  anything,  it  means  the  association  of  responsibility 
with  information  and  breadth  of  view.  If  such  views  con- 
flict with  vested  interests,  such  interests  must  take  their 
chances  of  support  or  opposition  from  the  trend  of  thought 
and  opinion  resulting  from  a  deeper  insight  into  causes, 
and  a  more  critically  interpreted  experience.  If  the  trends 
represented  by  the  views  of  professors  charged  with  such 
branches  are  in  accord  with  the  tendencies  expressing  them- 
selves thru  political  channels,  this  may  be  a  reason  for  con- 
gratulation to  some  and  deprecation  to  others.  The  con- 
clusion that  such  partial  agreement  indicates  an  illegitimate 
form  of  control  is  most  unsound.  The  increasing  demands 
of  scientific  knowledge  may  at  any  moment  shift  the  bal- 
ance of  investment  or  interest  and  bring  profit  to  some 
groups,  losses  to  others.  The  business  of  the  university 
is  cautiously  to  investigate  and  as  cautiously  to  announce 
its  findings.  The  cause  of  academic  freedom  will  not  per- 
mit of  an  exemption  in  behalf  of  views  that  carry  a  political 
bearing.  In  this  sense  the  university  is  not  in  politics; 
but  politics  is  in  the  univeristy.  It  may  be  confidently 
predicted  that  it  will  benefit  by  its  sojourn  there.6 

6  A  peculiar  example  of  legislative  inconsistency  appears  in  the  final 
form  of  the  university  bill  as  it  took  shape  in  the  hurried  amendments  of  the 
eleventh-hour  decisions  of  a  weary  legislature  in  mid-summer.  The  legisla- 
ture provided  for  a  professorship  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Hellenistic  Greek 
at  a  salary  of  $5250.  The  establishment  of  professorships  is  considered  a 
function  of  the  regents  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Faculty.  While  it  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  the  proper  salary  for  a  professor  in  the  views  of  the 
legislature  is  $5250,  it  is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  salaries  range  far  below 
this  amount,  and  that  the  very  bill  which  reduced  the  university  income 
(yet  included  this  special  appropriation)  postpones  the  day  of  more  adequate 
salaries.  It  must  be  recorded  that  the  financial  provisions  as  adopted  were 
under  consideration  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  proposal  to  adoption, 
and  that  the  carefully  prepared  estimates  and  conclusions  of  the  Finance 
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The  university  must  reconcile  itself  to  somewhat  reduced 
appropriations  for  the  next  biennium.  Buildings  provided 
for  by  the  previous  legislature  (but  not  yet  begun)  have 
been  stricken  off  the  program.  In  terms  of  the  an- 
ticipated or  desired  expansion  of  educational  interests,  the 
budget  is  a  restricted  one.  In  terms  of  a  provision  for  im- 
mediate needs  under  conditions  to  which  academic  poverty 
has  become  accustomed  if  not  resigned,  the  budget  is  a 
possible  one.  It  imposes  handicaps  but  not  hardships. 
It  is  peculiarly  regrettable  that  the  very  interests  that 
find  their  only  possible  support  in  the  leeway  of  a  liberal 
endowment,  and  which  are  so  difficult  to  maintain,  amid 
the  rivalry  of  practical  and  paying  studies,  are  the  very 
ones  that  are  likely  to  suffer.  Yet  the  true  spirit  of  the 
university  has  become  apparent  in  the  tender  regard  ex- 
hibited under  trying  circumstances. 

Of  all  the  echoes  of  the  crash  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, as  it  fell  from  its  papier-mache"  pedestal,  none  has 
been  noisier  or  more  reverberant  than  that  disseminated 
by  the  Survey.  Fortunately  this  impetuous  rumble  proved 
to  be  only  a  thunder-storm  somewhat  badly  staged,  or  in 
more  classic  phrase,  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  But  the  Survey 
idea  as  a  symptom  should  not  be  too  lightly  dismist.  Those 
for  whom  the  printed  document  of  a  thousand  pages  of 
closely  printed  and  elaborately  categoried  copy  is  an  in- 
tellectual pastime,  may  be  referred  to  the  original  publica- 
tion, with  the  assurance  that  the  survivors  in  this  educa- 
tional Marathon  will  be  declared  good  sports.  For  those 
who  must  read  as  they  run,  it  is  enough  to  indicate  how  the 
Wisconsin  situation  is  affected  by  the  Survey.  A  survey 
and  this  survey,  or  so  much  of  it  as  Mr.  William  H.  Allen 

Committees  of  the  legislature  were  ignored.  The  financial  provisions  were 
so  inadequate  that  a  supplementary  corrective  measure  had  to  be  past, 
which  gives  the  governor  the  right  to  supply  the  university  with  the  un- 
appropriated portions  of  its  own  funds  as  provided  by  the  mill-tax.  The 
surprizing  feature  of  such  provisions  is  that  they  are  actions  of  a  "business" 
administration.  This  also  is  part  of  the  story  of  Wisconsin.  Such  actions 
are  sporadic  and  occasional.  The  fact  that  they  occur  makes  the  discussion 
of  a  system  that  makes  them  possible  something  more  than  an  academic 
consideration. 
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is  responsible  for,  are  not  necessarily  identical  matters. 
Otherwise  the  only  possible  conclusion  would  be  that 
university  surveys  are  the  most  futile  and  discrediting 
contribution  to  the  not  wholly  comforting  annals  of  Amer- 
ican education.  Faculty,  administration,  regents  are  cordial 
and  unanimous  in  the  view  that  the  Wisconsin  Survey  is 
(let  us  now  add  was)  a  futile,  vain,  misleading,  expensive, 
humiliating  performance.  The  operations  of  the  Survey 
disseminated  a  feeling  of  restless  irritation  for  the  best 
part  of  a  year.  Fifty-page  question  sheets  for  the  privates 
in  the  ranks,  and  yet  more  elaborate  inquisitorial  inquiries 
for  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers ;  masses 
of  records,  arrays  of  figures,  imposing  tables  which  failed 
to  impose,  work  interrupted:  count  the  cost  in  terms  of 
these  as  well  as  in  the  much-needed  dollars  of  the  state. 
Yet  the  rebellion  of  the  five  hundred  instructors  against  this 
unwarranted  intrusion  was  due  not  to  the  labor  involved 
but  to  the  'glaring  irrelevance  and  stupid  futility  of  the 
task.  To  answer  foolish  questions  seriously  is  a  strain 
even  upon  hardened  teachers  of  ambitious  youth.  The 
Survey,  it  must  be  stated,  was  initiated  with  a  legitimate, 
sincere  and  friendly  intent,  by  what  proved  to  be  the  out- 
going administration,  under  the  auspices  of  its  state  board 
of  public  affairs.  That  board  not  only  declined  to  accept 
the  Allen  findings,  but  drew  up  its  own  discerning  and  well- 
tempered  critical  conclusions.  The  Allen  statements,  as 
printed,  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  university  comments 
— once  more  a  Herculean  task — which  serve  to  correct  the 
distortions  of  the  Allen  report  and  rectify  the  peculiar 
perspective  of  its  construction.  The  Survey  was  issued 
when  the  1915  Legislature  was  well  along  in  its  session, 
and  the  New  York  press  had  enlightened  the  public  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  Mr.  Allen's  conduct  and  relations 
to  other  public  services.  As  a  consequence,  it  may  be 
said,  without  depreciating  Mr.  Allen's  industry,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Survey  upon  legislative  action  or  the  future 
of  the  university  was  not  important. 

Yet  the  Survey  idea  is  important  and  pernicious.     The 
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notion  that  factory  methods,  with  their  time-slips  and 
unit-costs,  and  beginning  when  the  bell  rings  and  stopping 
when  the  whistle  blows,  and  using  all  the  classrooms  all 
the  time,  and  tabulating  everything  you  do,  and  supervising 
every  step,  and  accounting  for  all  your  activities,  and  in- 
sisting that  each  must  pay  the  freight;  the  notion  that  all 
this  style  of  clothing  has  anything  to  do  with  the  spirit, 
or  the  life,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  efficiency  of  a  university, 
is  the  height  of  the  ridiculous,  and  an  assumption  as  bare 
and  bald  of  any  scrap  of  evidence  as  the  vagaries  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain.  The  Survey  clamors  for  facts,  sneers  at 
opinions  and  is  saturated  to  the  reeking  point  with  muddy 
assumption.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  such  survey 
is  worth  the  effort.  What  it  discloses  every  one  knows; 
the  university  is  constantly  surveying  itself  and  correct- 
ing such  faults  as  it  finds,  as  best  it  can.  Every  univer- 
sity has  its  weekly  or  less  frequent  wash-day;  but  there  is 
little  reason  to  invite  public  inspection  when  the  linen  is 
on  the  line.  Had  Mr.  Allen  sought  an  academic  career, 
he  might  by  now  be  occupying  a  responsible  position  in  a 
department  -dealing  with  social  or  economic  science.  He 
would  have  a  comparable  intellectual  equipment  to  that 
which  he  now  enjoys,  but  he  would  not  be  advising  on  a 
thousand  matters,  from  book-keeping  to  hygiene,  student 
affairs  to  Ph.D.  theses,  and  buildings  and  classes,  super- 
vision and  military  drill,  domestic  science  and  what  not. 
We  doubtless  have  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  handful 
— to  place  it  modestly — of  men  quite  as  capable  of  conduct- 
ing a  survey  and  pronouncing  upon  all  these  issues;  but 
fortunately  they  are  under  no  temptation  to  undertake  it, 
and  they  find  that  their  opinions  when  uttered  are  strangely 
ignored.  The  Survey  is  an  acute  symptom  of  that  complete 
lack  of  proportion  to  which  the  management  of  public  in- 
terests is  subject;  and  the  cause  of  it,  I  venture  to  diagnose, 
is  the  uncritical  assurance  of  practically  minded  men  that 
"business"  methods,  applied  even  to  a  business  which  is 
not  understood,  are  a  panacea  for  all  ills.  If  the  Wisconsin 
Survey  proves  the  futility  of  the  assumption,  it  will  have 
been  worth  its  cost. 
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I  have  reviewed  some  of  the  significant  factors  in  the 
Wisconsin  situation,  and  projected  these  against  the  back- 
ground of  American  educational  problems  and  American 
institutional  organization.  The  thesis  which  it  seems  to 
establish  is  that  there  is  in  it  all  little  peculiar  to  Wisconsin 
and  much  that  is  common  to  all  state  universities.  These 
universities  will  for  several  generations  at  least  be  exposed 
to  just  such  vicissitudes,  will  have  to  take  their  share  of 
good  and  bad  fortune ;  yet  by  the  saving  grace  of  the  forces 
of  enlightenment  which  they  initiate  and  continue,  they 
are  warranted  in  a  limited  optimism.  The  upholders  of 
the  state  university  idea  believe  that  the  free  initiative 
and  popular  control  of  democracy  can  be  united  with  the 
enlightened  leadership  and  the  confidence  in  its  value, 
which  is  the  redeeming  virtue  of  all  civilization. 

Wisconsin  has  reaped  the  advantages  and  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  a  more  active  leadership  and  a  bolder  use  of  the 
opportunities  and  innovations  which  it  created.  It  be- 
came conspicuous;  but  this  conspicuousness  was  confined 
to  phases  of  its  activity  that  lend  themselves  to  exploita- 
tion. The  real  strength  of  Wisconsin,  as  of  every  uni- 
versity, lies  in  the  ability,  wisdom,  temper,  ideals  and  per- 
sonality of  its  professors.  Wisconsin  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, to  train,  to  attract  and  in  some  measure  to  retain 
a  considerable  group  of  strong  men;  these  have  been  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  that  have  contributed  to  its  true 
value  and  reputation.  Their  names  have  not  figured 
prominently  in  the  journalistic  accounts  of  Wisconsin's 
fame.  That  the  agitations  which  it  has  become  the  duty 
of  this  review  to  account  do  not  tend  to  attract  and  retain 
men  of  this  quality  must  be  regretfully  admitted.  The 
attitude  of  such  men  toward  the  emphasis  of  university 
activity  seemingly  demanded  to  secure  adequate  legisla- 
tive support,  and  properly  utilized  to  extol  the  service 
of  the  university  to  the  state  (and  incidentally  popularized 
to  exalt  the  Wisconsin  idea),  may  be  said  to  be  guardedly 
conservative.  A  sympathy  with  the  wider  service  has 
been  restrained  by  the  adverse  influence  upon  vital  factors 
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in  intellectual  culture,  and  by  the  lowered  standards  threat- 
ened and  realized.  Such  conservative  influence  is  an  im- 
portant tho  not  a  "noisy"  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  situa- 
tion. Owing  to  the  general  interest  which  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  known  that  the  true  sources  of  its  strength  are  the 
same  as  those  that  determine  educational  soundness  else- 
where. The  journalistic  accounts  deal  in  part  with  reali- 
ties; but  they  do  not  reflect  the  whole  or  the  essential  con- 
siderations. Whatever  the  value  of  the  "Wisconsin  idea," 
the  "University  idea"  is  an  older,  a  larger  and  a  more  sig- 
nificant ideal.  The  fact  that  it  is  adhered  to  with  such 
loyalty  as  is  possible  under  difficult  conditions  should  no 
longer  be  omitted  from  the  story  of  Wisconsin. 

In  a  measure  Wisconsin  has  served  as  the  experimental 
subject  for  the  state  universities.  Its  experience  may 
save  other  state  institutions  from  similar  ventures  or  may 
confirm  their  policies.  When  the  educational  situation 
is  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  rest  upon  the  question  of  control. 
As  control  moves  upward  toward  the  realm  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests,  it  loses  its  absorbing,  material  bear- 
ing; in  that  realm  as  well  as  in  economic  relations,  it  leaves 
might  for  right.  Autocrat,  plutocrat,  aristocrat,  demo- 
crat: these  are  complex  expressions  of  the  manner  of  con- 
trol. In  the  establishment  of  democracy,  conflicts  are 
inevitable  between  the  several  interests  claiming  a  voice 
in  the  direction  of  affairs — of  educational  as  well  as  of  other 
public  interests.  In  the  career  of  state  universities  the 
issue  comes  forward  in  acute  and  unprecedented  manner. 
The  legislative  control  of  an  institution  of  learning  offers 
the  opportunity  of  testing  the  quality  of  reaction  of  a  thoro- 
going  democracy  to  the  claims  of  the  higher  education. 
Wisconsin  furnishes  an  example;  were  the  forces  similarly 
organized  in  Massachusetts,  the  typical  instance  might 
be  found  there, — always  with  varying  and  local  features, 
but  none  the  less  comparable. 

All  true  professions  determine  and  maintain  their  own 
standards  by  the  exercise  of  their  initiative  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  profession.  The 
status  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  the  ministry,  is  set  by  the 
ideals  which  the  members  of  the  profession  entertain  and 
practise.  The  individual  physician,  lawyer,  minister,  is 
judged  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  All  these  professions  enter 
into  relations  with  the  public  and  must  adjust  their  ser- 
vices to  meet  the  demands  of  the  community.  Yet  the 
control  of  the  profession  generally  and  intimately  remains 
an  internal,  not  an  external  decision.7  The  academic 
profession  is  peculiar  in  its  relations,  unfortunate  in  the 
absence  of  a  self-determined  direction  of  career.  The  pro- 
fessor, the  American  professor  at  all  events,  is  inevitably 
institutionalized  in  an  institution  externally  controlled. 
The  pedagogue  was  originally  a  slave;  some  uncertain 
vestige  of  the  dependence  still  attaches  to  his  calling. 
Tho  trusted,  he  is  restrained;  tho  respected,  under  suspi- 
cion. In  a  practical  world  bristling  with  practical  interests, 
practical  men  hesitate  to  yield  him  any  authority.  In  the 
maxims  of  the  copybook  knowledge  is  power;  in  the  world 
of  stern  reality  knowledge  is  suspected,  and  power  is  else- 
where and  otherwise  conferred.  Here  lies  the  root  of  the 
dissension.  The  academic  profession,  if  it  hopes  to  avoid 
professional  suicide,  must  demand  and  maintain  its  bill 
of  rights.     When  and  how  it  shall  be  done  is  yet  to  be  de- 

7  It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  one  will  confuse  the  question  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  standards  and  ideals  of  a  profession  with  the  control  of  the  mini- 
mum requirements  to  practise.  The  legislature  may  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions for  the  practise  of  law  or  medicine  and  not  do  so  for  the  ministry  and  the 
university  professors;  but  the  status  of  law  and  medicine  are  determined  by 
the  ideals  entertained  by  the  leading  lawyers  and  physicians  and  by  the 
expression  of  such  ideals  in  law  schools  and  medical  schools.  There  is  no 
objection  to  having  a  state  examination  for  professors,  and  likewise  no  benefit. 
The  vital  contrast  remains  between  the  control  of  the  interests  and  measures 
essential  to  legal  and  medical  progress  by  physicians  and  lawyers,  and  the 
absence  of  such  decisive  influence  by  professors.  The  question  must  be 
considered  in  its  larger  bearings,  not  in  its  local  aspects.  It  will  then  prove 
to  be  of  fundamental  importance.  As  a  fact,  the  attitude  of  boards  of  control 
as  of  university  authorities  toward  faculty  opinion  has  decidedly  improved 
since  the  question  of  university  control  has  been  stated.  (See  the  volume 
on  University  control,  New  York,  1913,  edited  by  J.  McK.  Cattell.)  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  four-fifths  of  the  American  professors  are  opposed 
to  the  system  of  control  actually  in  force. 
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termined.  Applying  the  view  to  Wisconsin,  it  will  appear 
that  faculty  opinion  has  been  more  constantly  and  more 
considerately  consulted  than  is  customary  elsewhere.  But 
so  long  as  the  limitations  of  its  powers  are  so  comprehen- 
sive and  its  deliberations  legally  rather  than  temperamentally 
"academic,"  it  will  be  impossible  to  develop  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  its  decisions  and  the  independence  of  view 
necessary  to  a  corporate  direction  of  the  affairs  in  principle 
entrusted  to  its  charge.  The  shadow  of  external  authority 
may  be  vague  and  remote;  at  any  crisis,  at  any  moment, 
it  may  step  from  the  background  to  the  center  of  the  stage. 

Political  control,  financial  control,  bureaucratic  control, 
democratic  control,  are  all  legitimate  when  legitimately  exer- 
cised with  due  proportion,  consideration,  wisdom.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  unfavorable  condition  that  state  universi- 
ties must  defend  their  programs  before  a  lay  tribunal; 
the  mode  of  its  exercise  under  actual  conditions  has  proved 
frequently  and  variously  disastrous.  Situations  must  be 
recognized;  but  the  fact  that  external  control  commands 
the  sources  of  authority  and  can  impose  its  dictum  upon 
the  university,  in  no  way  lessens  the  obligation  of  the  uni- 
versity man  to  assert  the  right  to  direct  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  his  profession.  One  of  these  he  asserts  with 
commendable  virility.  The  right  of  utterance — academic 
freedom — -arouses  a  conscious  loyalty;  and  its  infringement 
a  righteous  indignation.  Material  power  and  demagogy 
stand  in  awe  of  this  professional  principle.  Yet  in  sub- 
dued form  it  is  still  on  trial.  Just  how  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  men  and  measures  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
may  be  due  to  the  stand  which  those  affiliated  with  it  have 
taken  upon  conservation  policies,  upon  regulation  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  upon  condemnation  of  public  and  private 
sins  of  society,  may  be  an  indiscreet  as  well  as  a  distressing 
question. 

The  conflict  in  its  concrete  issue  turns  upon  the  measures 
of  compromise  and  adjustment  which  the  professor  or 
the  universities  are  willing  to  accept  to  meet  the  situation 
in  which  he  and  they  find  themselves, — it  may  be  in  Wis- 
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consin,  it  may  be  in  Massachusetts.  The  difficulties  and 
temptations,  the  disappointments,  handicaps,  irritations 
as  well  as  the  rewards,  may  be  observed  in  the  story  of  Wis- 
consin. How  far  shall  one  yield  and  thereby  participate 
more  generously  in  popular  favor?  The  Survey,  despite 
its  encyclopedic  proportions,  contained  no  question  that 
asked  the  professor  to  seek  his  private  confessional  and  de- 
cide how  far  his  academic  conscience  approved  the  steps 
he  had  taken  or  voted  for,  to  satisfy  popular  demands  or 
external  pressure  of  circumstances;  how  far  his  career  fell 
short  of  desirable  attainment  by  reason  of  indefensible 
concessions  and  unworthy  compromise. 

The  desire  for  large  numbers  and  big  plants,  the  quanti- 
tative standards  of  success,  the  insistent  and  short-sighted 
emphasis  of  results  appraised  by  inappropriate  standards, 
have  all  entered  to  distort  the  educational  perspective 
and  widen  the  gap  between  practise  and  principle.  The 
issue  which  now  and  again  divides  Faculty  opinion  and 
frequently  arrays  the  Faculty  (or  considerable  groups  within 
it)  on  one  side  and  the  administration  on  the  other,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  propriety  or  wisdom  of  the  concession  to 
authority  or  pressure,— it  may  be  from  the  regents,  it  may 
be  from  the  legislature,  it  may  be  from  the  public  or  an 
organized  part  thereof.  When  the  Faculty  is  informed 
that  unless  action  of  a  specific  type  is  taken,  the  measure 
will  be  decreed  by  the  regents,  or  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture, where  does  the  academic  duty  lie?  Such  is  the  exact- 
ing question  that  must  be  asked  if  the  source  of  friction 
is  to  be  frankly  considered.  In  such  manner,  however 
subtly,  indirectly  or  considerately,  is  influence  brought  to  bear 
to  weaken  the  integrity  of  cherished  principles.  For  under- 
lying the  democratic  freedom  to  impose  and  to  question, 
lurks  a  variety  of  the  suspicion  of  trained  thinking,  an  un- 
willingness to  entrust  those  professionally  concerned  with 
education  with  the  direction  of  its  interests.  Against  this 
prejudice  the  campaign  of  enlightenment  must  patiently 
but  firmly  proceed.  In  the  present  juncture  two  questions 
arise:     Has  not  the  willingness  of  the  university  to  yield 
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to  popular  opinion  weakened  its  cause  and  its  defense? 
Is  not  the  absence  of  Faculty  authority  within  the  uni- 
versity and  the  concentration  of  authority  in  the  adminis- 
tration a  confirmation  of  the  distrust  which  the  adminis- 
tration meets  when  confronted  by  the  superior  authority 
of  regents,  which  the  regents  meet  when  confronted  by  the 
superior  authority  of  the  legislature?  Is  it  not  the  same 
distrust  which  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  yet  another 
and  more  external  control  over  the  board  of  regents  in 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  education?  These  questions 
seem  to  me  not  only  to  require  an  affirmative  answer,  but  in 
that  affirmation  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  situation. 
The  claims  of  professional  control  will  be  more  consistently 
urged  when  the  Faculty  can  exercise  a  wise  jurisdiction  of 
its  affairs  and  can  point  to  a  record  of  faithful  loyalty  to 
its  standards  and  ideals. 

These  are  days  of  large  and  fundamental  questionings. 
Diplomacy  has  proved  its  futility,  civilization  disclosed 
its  insecurity.  The  control  shifts  back  to  cruder  forces, 
and  education  stands  aghast  at  its  helplessness.  The  su- 
preme conflicts  and  the  subordinate  ones  center  about  the 
same  motive  sources  of  control  inherent  in  human  society. 
There  is  no  reason  for  despair  so  long  as  the  conflict  is  main- 
tained. By  decree  of  human  nature  the  few  must  do  the 
thinking  for  the  many;  the  fate  of  humanity  depends  upon 
its  leaders.  American  democracy  is  still  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  securing  a  wise  leadership.  The  educational 
situation  reflects  an  interesting  phase  of  the  same  evolu- 
tionary process. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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THE  PART  TIME  PRINCIPLE  IN  EDUCATION1 
The  commercialization  of  the  modern  world  thru  in- 
dustry has  led  to  such  a  complete  overthrow  of  our  educa- 
tional ideals  that  new  methods  and  systems  have  been 
developed  overnight,  so  to  speak,  in  provision  for  the  ex- 
igencies of  our  changing  conditions.  While  the  great  trend 
of  the  movement  has  led  from  an  educated  aristocracy 
to  an  educated  democracy,  so  many  new  activities  have 
woven  their  threads  into  the  educational  fabric  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  complicated 
patterns.  As  long  as  class  distinction  denied  the  producer 
an  education,  the  part  time  system  was  unthinkable.  The 
final  collapse  of  the  old  was  epitomized  by  John  Dewey 
in  his  demand:  "To  make  each  one  of  our  schools  an 
embryonic  community  life,  active  with  types  of  occupation 
that  reflect  the  life  of  the  larger  society,  and  permeated 
thruout  with  the  spirit  of  art,  history,  and  science."  True, 
John  Dewey,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  experimental  school  which  he  had  inaugurated  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  yet  his  principle  is  daily  gaining 
a  wider  acceptance  under  conditions  more  favorable  than 
those  which  he  encountered. 

The  problems  of  vocational  education,  of  the  part  time 
system  and  of  training  for  citizenship  and  for  public  service, 
are  basically  the  same.  The  whole  is  summed  up  by  Baron 
von  Stein,  whom  Kerschensteiner  quotes  as  saying:  "A 
social  spirit  is  only  formed  thru  direct  participation  in 
public  life."  Kerschensteiner  himself,  the  great  German 
exponent  of  vocational  training,  says  in  his  work  on  The 
schools  and  the  nation: 

"Our  schools  make  no  systematic  provision  for  fostering 
the  higher  social  virtues— above  all,  that  sense  of  duty 
to  the  community,  which  is  of  such  immense  importance 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public 
Service  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August,  1915. 
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We  Germans  always  believe  that  we  can  effect 

all  school  education  by  means  of  explanation,  by  words 
or  books,  thru  mere  lectures  and  addresses  of  all  kinds. 
That  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  and  the  cheapest 
method  of  public  education." 

All  men  know  today  what  great  strides  Germany,  the 
home  of  theory  and  academicism,  has  made  in  practical 
education,  particularly  in  vocational  training.  America's 
great  contribution  has  been  the  development  of  the  part 
time  system  in  higher  education— a  system  so  infinitely 
capable  of  extension  and  variation  that  we  may  consider 
ourselves  as  still  pioneers  in  an  almost  unexplored  country. 
To  believe  that  the  part  time  system  was  suddenly  "dis- 
covered" or  that  it  came  into  being  full  fledged  would  be 
a  serious  misconception.  It  is  a  basic  truth,  doubtless 
apparent  even  to  primitive  man,  that  the  actual  doing  of 
a  thing  is  the  best  method  of  learning.  The  apprentice 
system  of  the  middle  ages  realized  this  fundamental  fact 
and  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors  toward  our  present 
plan  of  "learning  by  doing."  The  instructor  in  chemistry 
who  takes  his  class  to  visit  industrial  plants  is  contributing 
indirectly  to  the  same  principle,  but  he  falls  short  of  realiza- 
tion because  his  students  merely  observe  and  do  not  ac- 
tually do.  College  and  university  laboratories  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  engineering,  are  all  places  in  which  work  leading 
to  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  done,  but  they, 
too,  fall  short  in  their  failure  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of 
commercial  production.  The  instructor  in  social  sciences 
who  assigns  practical  problems  in  the  investigation  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  is  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
the  part  time  system,  but  in  most  cases  he  remains  there, 
largely  because  he  has  command  of  but  a  small  part  of  the 
student's  time  and,  usually,  no  voice  in  laying  out  his  en- 
tire course  of  study. 

The  modern  part  time  system  shades  over  almost  im- 
perceptibly from  the  "practical  problem"  assignment. 
Dean  Schneider,  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  first  to  realize, 
in  the  realms  of  higher  education,   that  part  time  work 
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can  be  made  most  effective  when  it  becomes  the  center 
of  the  system  rather  than  a  minor  detail  patched  on  to 
the  old  method.  Thus,  in  order  to  establish  "part  time" 
on  a  real  working  basis,  he  demanded  that  the  pupil  be 
given  over  to  him  entirely — that  he  be  trained  in  a  regularly 
prescribed  course  which  was  laid  out  by  the  faculty  of  the 
part  time  school  without  regard  to  the  traditions  of  the 
established  methods  of  education. 

One  real  problem  to  be  met  today  lies  in  the  determining 
of  just  how  deep  a  general  basis  or  foundation  shall  be 
laid  before  the  highly  specialized  superstructure  of  the 
part  time  training  be  built  upon  it.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  this  is  given  by  Kerschensteiner  in  Chapter  2  of 
The  schools  and  the  nation.  I  shall  not  take  your  time  to 
reproduce  it  here  but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  part  time  work  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  part  time  work  in  the  college  or  uni- 
versity, and  on  this  difference  must  be  based  the  amount  of 
general  training  desirable.  In  the  secondary  school  the 
student  is  being  trained  as  a  producer,  he  is  learning  his 
vocation,  not  from  the  theoretical  but  from  the  practical 
standpoint  and  by  actual  application  of  this  knowledge 
he  is  to  earn  his  livelihood.  To  this  extent  has  the  part 
time  system  been  developed  in  Germany.  America,  how- 
ever, has  gone  a  step  farther.  By  introducing  the  part 
time  system  into  higher  education — notably  into  engineer- 
ing, we  are  seeking  to  turn  out  not  workmen,  but  intelligent 
and  technically  trained  directors  of  workmen.  The  co- 
operative student  in  engineering  does  not  tamp  ties  on  a 
railroad  nor  work  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  foundry  because 
he  expects  to  make  these  things  his  life  occupation;  he  does 
them  because  we  know  that  he  can  direct  others  more 
ably  to  do  them  if  he  has  himself  learned  them  by  practical 
experience,  and  just  here  lies  the  immense  difference  be- 
tween the  part  time  principle  in  the  secondary  school  and 
in  the  college.  In  discussing  my  subject  hereafter  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  the  aspects  presented  by  its  application  to 
higher  education,  leaving  to  experts  in  vocational  training 
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the  consideration  of  possibilities  for  its  extension  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

Dean  Schneider  has  laid  down  two  fundamentals  as 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  cooperative  plan:  first,  the 
student  must  receive  practical  training  under  actual  con- 
ditions of  life;  second,  he  must  receive  instruction  in  theory 
in  school  under  trained  instructors.  The  skilful  coordina- 
tion of  the  two  forms  the  cooperative  school's  most  im- 
portant problem.  In  extending  the  application  of  the 
cooperative  method,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  we  cling  fast  to  alternating  weekly,  bi-weekly  or  monthly 
periods.  In  some  forms  of  work  it  would  be  quite  feasible 
to  carry  on  instruction  every  morning  with  practise  in  the 
afternoon,  or  practise  during  the  day  with  instruction  in 
the  evenings.  In  fact,  the  plan  is  capable  of  infinite  varia- 
tion and  every  cooperative  course  must  be  fitted  to  its  sub- 
ject matter  and  its  surrounding  conditions. 

Two  types  of  human  material  present  themselves  to 
him  who  wishes  to  study  the  part  time  system  with  a  view 
to  its  extension:  first,  the  student  who  wants  to  gain  prac- 
tical working  experience  and,  second,  the  intelligent  work- 
man who  wishes  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  theory  to  his 
already  acquired  practise.  Both  classes  deserve  most 
careful  attention.  The  former  is  naturally  recruited  almost 
entirely  from  the  ranks  of  the  high  school  graduate.  For 
him  attendance  at  school  is  the  normal  condition.  He  is 
primarily  a  student,  not  a  workman,  and  his  youth  allows 
him  the  time  necessary  for  an  additional  four  or  five  years 
of  study  beyond  the  high  school  course.  At  this  work  he 
can  spend  his  entire  time  (or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  ath- 
letics and  student  activities  will  allow)  and  for  him  the 
periodic  alternation  system  is  peculiarly  fitted.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  second  class,  however,  is  a  worker  of  maturer 
age,  perhaps  even  a  married  man.  If  he  has  been  lucky 
he  may  have  finished  a  high  school  course,  but  such  cases 
are  in  the  minority.  Fortunately  our  colleges  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  this  type  of  man  has  a  just  claim  upon 
them  and  many  schools  are  now  receiving  him,  if  he  be 
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at  least  21  years  of  age,  without  requiring  the  completion 
of  entrance  requirements,  allowing  him  to  take  such  work 
as  he  may  be  fitted  to  enter  but,  of  course,  refusing  the 
degree  until  entrance  requirements  are  finished.  For  such 
students  the  regular  periodic  alternation  system  is  usually 
rendered  impossible  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  living  to 
earn.  Hence  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  equivalent  of 
the  German  continuation  system,  i.  e.,  theoretical  instruc- 
tion must  be  offered  at  such  hours  as  may  be  available 
to  the  student — usually  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening 
or  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  night  school  is,  of  course, 
the  most  frequent  solution,  but  to  date,  it  has  not  flourished 
in  higher  education  except  in  our  largest  cities  and  then 
often  only  half-heartedly  and  without  effort  at  coordina- 
tion of  theory  and  practise,  which  after  all  should  be  the 
keynote  of  the  part  time  system. 

I  have  called  attention  to  these  two  classes  of  candidates 
for  part  time  training  in  order  to  show  that  the  problem 
of  the  extension  of  the  system  must  be  worked  out  in  at 
least  two  very  different  fields.  Possibly  you  will  allow  me 
a  general  analysis  from  another  standpoint,  namely,  in 
answer  to  the  question:  Can  the  part  time  system  render 
the  student  any  financial  aid?  The  more  possible  such 
aid  may  be,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  extension  of  the 
plan.  In  this  consideration  the  second  type  mentioned 
above,  the  workman,  furnishes  the  one  extreme,  since  he 
necessarily  must  earn  his  living  and  subordinate  theoretical 
training  to  this  necessity.  The  first  class,  however,  the 
high  school  graduate,  is  often  in  receipt  of  enough  parental 
support  to  enable  him  to  live  without  dependence  on  any 
personal  earnings.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
most  successful  of  our  part  time  activities,  namely,  co- 
operative engineering  training,  does  help  very  substantially 
in  the  student's  financial  support  by  allowing  him  to  earn 
money  during  his  shop  periods.  Application  of  the  part 
time  plan  to  other  activities  is  often  not  so  lucrative  and 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  this  factor  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  planning  any  extension  of  the  system  into  new  fields. 
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In  the  realm  of  higher  education  the  part  time  plan  is, 
more  or  less  quietly,  working  its  way  into  many  branches 
of  study,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  has  it  been  definitely  or- 
ganized into  separate  courses  or  schools.  The  most  striking 
of  these  is,  of  course,  the  cooperative  engineering  plan, 
originating  at  Cincinnati  and  now  carried  out  also  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Boston  and  Akron.  Antedating  this  by  many  years, 
however,  is  the  application  of  the  part  time  system  to  medical 
training.  Practical  hospital  work  is  nowadays  an  absolute 
requisite  in  a  medical  course  and  every  graduate  of  a  recog- 
nized medical  school  can  boast  of  having  had  real  practical 
experience  to  back  up  his  training  in  theory.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school.  Practise 
teaching,  i.  e.,  independent  management  of  an  actual 
classroom,  is  required  by  many  states  of  its  applicants  for 
a  teacher's  diploma.  The  recent  action  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  in  establishing  a  cooperative  normal 
training  school  in  connection  with  the  board  of  education 
points  out  a  possibility  of  extension  of  the  part  time  plan 
for  every  urban  college  or  university.  The  realm  of  busi- 
ness has  been  lately  invaded  by  the  cooperative  idea  in 
the  plan  being  worked  out  for  the  coming  year  between 
New  York  University  and  several  large  business  firms  of 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jeremiah  Jenks. 
Here  alternating  periods  are  to  be  spent  in  actual  business 
offices  and  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

This  most  recent  application  of  the  part  time  method 
marks  a  distinct  advance  and  should  prove  remarkably 
successful,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  student 
can  earn  from  $60  to  $80  per  month  while  gaining  his  educa- 
tion. A  new  school  for  nurses  on  the  cooperative  plan  is 
a  late  adjunct  of  the  medical  work  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  even  the  agricultural  schools  have  prac- 
tically committed  themselves  to  the  part  time  system  by 
their  short  courses  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  designed  for 
the  practical  farmer  during  his  less  busy  periods.  They 
are  also  emphasizing  the  other  side  of  the  plan,  namely, 
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supervision  and  advice  in  actual  work,  by  extension  courses 
and  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations.  Library  training 
has  always,  of  necessity,  partaken  of  the  part  time  principle, 
and  even  law  finds  a  certain  amount  of  actual  experience 
in  an  attorney's  office  a  valuable  aid  to  theory.  The 
social  and  economic  field  has  already  been  mentioned 
briefly.  Nowhere  are  there  greater  possibilities  for  the 
application  of  the  part  time  principle  than  here,  as  I  shall 
try  to  show  presently. 

From  the  activities  just  summarized  we  may  gather  an 
idea  of  the  status  of  the  part  time  principle  as  applied  to 
American  higher  education  today.  It  is  synonymous 
everywhere  with  cooperation.  Its  greatest  chance  for 
growth  and  expansion  in  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  student  is  benefited  but  that  he  is  being  taught 
to  give  helpful  service  to  his  community.  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  letters  from  a  dozen  Cincinnati  manufacturers 
assuring  me  that  their  cooperative  engineering  course  em- 
ployees are  not  retained  in  their  shops  out  of  any  altruistic 
motives  nor  from  a  desire  to  help  the  University,  but 
because  they  are,  man  for  man,  giving  valuable  service 
and  earning  their  wages  honestly.  Superintendents  of 
city  school  systems  generally  agree  in  approving  the  value 
of  the  teaching  service  given  by  students  in  training  in 
the  normal  schools.  While  not  individually  great  its 
aggregate  is  often  an  important  factor  in  the  instructional 
budget.  And  so  in  examining  plans  for  further  extension 
of  the  part  time  system  we  must  consider  the  following 
factors : 

i.  Dean  Schneider's  fundamentals:  opportunity  to  work 
under  conditions  of  actual  life  and  to  gain  theoretical 
training  under  skilled  instructors  (for  this  contiguity  of 
school   and   cooperating   activity   is   absolutely   essential). 

2.  Placing  of  the  output,  i.  e.,  is  there  a  real  need  for 
the  services  of  the  students  so  trained? 

3.  Financial  return,  i.  e.,  can  the  student  make  his  part 
time  work  remunerative  (not  an  absolute  essential,  but 
desirable)  ? 
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4.  Can  the  student's  outside  work  be  made  of  real  value 
to  the  employer? 

If  these  tests  be  applied  to  any  proposed  cooperative  plan 
its  value  can  usually  be  determined  in  advance.  The 
deplorable  tendency  to  let  theory  outstrip  practise  is  hard 
to  avoid.  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  falling 
into  this  error  in  the  following  remarks  on  possibilities  for 
extending  the  part  time  principle. 

In  the  sociological  field,  a  large  number  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  already  sending  out  their 
students  to  do  practical  work.  The  main  field  for  exten- 
sion is  naturally  to  be  found  in  our  cities  and  the  ideal 
cooperating  agencies  are  the  charity  organizations,  private 
or  municipal,  boards  of  health,  schools  and  playgrounds. 
Cities  are  often  willing  to  give  the  authority  of  deputies 
to  students  engaged  in  this  work  and  the  value  of  an  official 
badge  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  Such  work  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  remunerative  to  the  student,  altho  Dean 
Himelick,  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education,  informs 
me  that  the  thirty  girls  from  his  institution  who  are  at 
present  working  under  Dr.  Dawson  as  inspectors  in  the 
anti-fly  campaign  receive  $7  per  week  apiece  for  their  ser- 
vices, paid  from  a  $2000  appropriation  made  by  the  City 
Council  for  that  purpose.  No  school  credit  is  at  present 
given  for  this  work.  With  the  manifold  opportunities 
at  hand  it  needs  only  a  skilful  organizer  to  introduce  into 
some  of  our  urban  institutions  a  full-fledged  four-year 
course  in  practical  sociology  with  cooperative  work  in  private 
and  municipal  activities— not  sporadic  attempts  at  meeting 
actual  conditions,  but  a  regular  part  time  system  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  the  student  personal  experience  in  the 
various  phases  of  social  work.  The  practical  and  the 
theoretical  should,  of  course,  be  as  carefully  coordinated 
as  they  already  are  in  the  cooperative  engineering  course. 

In  the  economic  field,  too,  organization  alone  is  needed 
to  weld  the  individual  activities  already  developed  into 
a  practical  cooperative  course  in  training  for  public  service. 
Probably  less  is  being  done  by  the  colleges  in  this  field 
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than  in  the  realm  of  sociology.     The  administrative  offices 
of  a  large  city  must  be  shown,  often  with  difficulty,  that 
students  will  not  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
their  regular  routine.     Here,  of  all  places,  the  most  careful 
supervision  is  required.     To  turn  a  student  loose  in  a  city 
office  without  guidance  is  considerably  worse  than  useless 
and  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  expect  busy  city  officials  to 
give  much  time  to  his  training.     In  my  own  city  the  problem 
seems  to  be  on  the  way  toward  solution  by  a  cooperative 
arrangement    entered    upon   last   year   between   the   local 
bureau  of  municipal  research  and  the  municipal  university. 
Nine  students  from  classes  in  the  department  of  econbmics 
were  assigned  to  the  research  bureau  for  cooperative  prac- 
tical work  in  city  departments  under  the  bureau's  direc- 
tions.    The  students  received  credit  in  college  as  for  labora- 
tory work  and  were  required  to  present  full  reports  on  the 
work  done.     Out  of  nine  students,  three  did  fairly  credit- 
able work,  the  others  ranking  from  acceptable  to  failure, 
proving  the  necessity  of  more  careful  selection  of  material 
for  the  coming  year.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  these  were  undergraduate  students.     During  the  year, 
work  was  done  in  the  aggregate  on  the  following  municipal 
topics,  but  each  student  worked  on  only  a  limited  number: 
bonded  indebtedness,  water  works,  budget,  street  cleaning, 
unemployment,  organization  chart,  health,  school  statistics, 
municipal  reference  library,  charters,  sewage  and  garbage. 
It  is  hoped  that  from  this  beginning  a  cooperative  course 
in  training  for  public  service  may  be  eventually  worked 
out.     In  fact,  a  tentative  plan  is  already  under  discussion 
between   the   university   and   the   research   bureau   which 
provides   for   a   preliminary   three   years'    college   training 
with  especial  emphasis  on  economic  subjects,  then  a  senior 
year  with  approximately  half  time  spent  in  practical  work 
in  the  research  bureau  and,  if  possible,  a  post  graduate 
period  spent  entirely  in  research.     Such  a  plan  is  apparently 
feasible  for  any  urban  institution,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  college  department  must  take  over  the  supervision  of 
practical  work  in  the  absence  of  a  research  bureau. 
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Both  chemistry  and  engineering  offer  wide  opportunity 
for  cooperative  work  and  especially  for  training  in  public 
service.  It  is  quite  practicable  for  such  institutions  as 
are  intrusted  with  the  city's  chemical  testing  to  form  classes 
of  advanced  students  whose  whole  laboratory  time  can 
be  given  up  to  actual  city  work,  and  for  a  limited  number 
this  might  even  be  made  remunerative  since  they  could 
serve  as  assistants  in  the  city  chemist's  department.  Insti- 
tutions which  do  not  actually  carry  on  the  city's  chemical 
testing  could  arrange  for  cooperative  work  for  their  students 
in  the  city  chemist's  laboratory  as  in  any  other  city  de- 
partment. Engineering  students  can  find  opportunity  for 
training  for  city  work  in  the  municipal  department  of 
engineering,  a  thing  which  has  already  been  in  actual 
practise  in  the  cooperative  engineering  courses  now  in 
existence. 

I  have  emphasized  the  city  phase  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs in  order  to  lead  up  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Dean 
Ayer,  of  the  engineering  college  at  Akron — a  plan  which 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  course  in  training  for 
municipal  public  service  on  a  broad  scale.  Dean  Ayer  has 
proposed  a  full-fledged  cooperative  course  covering  all  the 
departments  of  a  city's  activity.  The  freshman  would 
begin,  during  his  alternate  two-week  periods,  as  a  laborer, 
possibly  on  street  paving  or  some  other  public  improve- 
ment. As  his  scientific  knowledge  grew  he  would  advance 
in  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  his  employment.  When 
he  had  become  thoroly  familiar  with  the  technical  activities 
of  the  city  he  would  go  over  to  the  educational,  social  and 
finally  to  the  administrative  side,  working  always  on  the 
cooperative  basis  and  using  his  periods  in  college  to  coordi- 
nate theory  with  practise,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  five  or  six 
year  course,  he  had  become  thoroly  familiar  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  city  affairs  and  could  qualify  for  positions  of 
responsibility  in  municipal  administration.  Naturally  a 
non-political  form  of  city  government  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  project  would  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a   course   which,    altho   possibly   still   somewhat    Utopian, 
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represents  a  splendid  object  for  the  future  development 
of  the  part  time  system. 

A  notable  extension  of  the  cooperative  idea  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  realm  of  business  and  commerce.  The 
beginning  made  by  New  York  University  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  this  example  may  be  easily  followed 
by  any  urban  institution.  The  student  can  become  nearly 
self-supporting  and  the  future  of  graduates  of  such  a  course 
is  assured.  The  plan  has,  in  fact,  within  itself  all  the  ele- 
ments of  success. 

The  field  of  industrial  chemistry  would  at  first  glance 
appear  to  be  adapted  to  the  part  time  system.  However, 
the  secrecy  which  enshrouds  most  industrial  laboratories 
renders  it  difficult  to  place  students  for  practical  work. 
It  is,  tho,  quite  possible  to  take  up  the  matter  from  the  other 
side  and  open  up  the  laboratories  and  classes  of  the  uni- 
versity to  those  already  employed  in  industrial  chemistry 
who  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  general  subject. 
This  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  part  time  college 
work  for  the  employees  of  any  and  all  sorts  of  business  or 
industry.  The  establishment  by  many  large  industrial 
organizations  of  training  schools  for  their  own  employees 
should  serve  to  blaze  the  trail  for  such  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  colleges.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  been 
successful  in  giving  late  afternoon  and  evening  courses 
to  clerks,  teachers  and  employed  persons  of  various  sorts. 
Employers  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  cooperate 
and  the  possibilities  for  extension  of  the  part  time  system 
in  this  direction  are  large.  Naturally,  specialized  courses 
would  have  to  be  developed  to  fit  industrial  conditions  in 
addition  to  basic  studies  such  as  language,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  etc. 

The  question  as  to  how  liberally  college  credit  should  be 
granted  for  outside  work  by  part  time  students  can  never 
receive  a  specific  answer.  Generally  speaking,  uncorrelated 
work  is  entirely  disqualified  for  this  privilege,  while  correlated 
work  should  only  be  credited  on  the  laboratory  basis  when 
it  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  college  training  by  re- 
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ports,  actual  problems  and  close  personal  supervision  by 
the  college  department  in  charge.  In  every  case,  the  de- 
cision will  have  to  be  based  on  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  nature  of  the  course. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  part  time 
system.  Allow  me,  in  closing,  to  mention  briefly  a  few  of 
its  advantages.  The  greatest  of  these  for  the  student  is 
undoubtedly  his  contact  with  the  conditions  of  real  life, 
a  thing  too  evident  to  require  elaboration.  Second,  I 
should  place  the  independence  of  thinking  and  the  initiative 
in  doing  which  training  of  this  kind  is  fairly  sure  to  instill. 
Third  comes  the  ability  to  earn  at  least  a  part  of  his  expense 
without  encroaching  upon  time  needed  for  study.  This 
phase  of  the  part  time  system  is  constantly  opening  up  the 
world  of  higher  training  to  numbers  of  students  who  would 
otherwise  remain  untrained.  But  the  teacher,  too,  is  the 
gainer.  Any  tendency  which  he  may  have  toward  getting 
into  a  rut,  toward  growing  rusty  in  his  subject,  is  sharply 
checked  by  the  necessity  of  teaching  students  who  are  at 
frequent  periods  in  touch  with  the  newest  practical  mani- 
festations of  the  subject.  The  professor  of  engineering 
must  know  the  latest  developments  in  machinery,  the 
teacher  of  economics  must  be  informed  on  the  details  of 
an  actual  city  government  and  so  on  thru  the  long  list  of 
subjects  adaptable  to  the  method.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt 
the  steady  growth  of  the  part  time  system  or  its  immense 
influence  on  the  future  development  of  our  educational 
theories  ? 

P.  R.  KOU3E 
President  of  Municipal  University 
Akron,  Ohio 


Ill 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HYDRA 
As  the  broader  development  of  the  high  school  with  its 
general,  business  and  practical  courses  has  tended  to  sup- 
plant college  life,  its  students  have  appropriated  college 
terms  to  designate  their  classes;  one  is  no  longer  a  "first 
year"  or  a  "second  year,"  but  a  high  school  "freshman" 
or  a  "sophomore."  In  the  same  way  there  have  sprung  up 
spontaneously,  thruout  the  secondary  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, student  organizations  in  imitation  of  those  in  the  col- 
leges. The  high  school  now  has  its  athletic  teams,  its  glee- 
club,  its  orchestra,  its  literary  societies,  and  to  make  the 
imitation  as  nearly  complete  as  possible,  some  of  the  stu- 
dents have  organized  fraternities. 

Tho  at  a  recent  meeting  of  college  presidents  it  was  agreed 
that  the  influence  of  the  fraternity  was  beneficial  to  the 
college,  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  necessarily 
vicious  in  the  high  school.  So,  ever  and  anon,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  the  dull  routine  of  life  is  enlivened 
by  a  sporadic  attack  on  these  organizations.  Public  dis- 
approval has  varied  in  intensity  from  disparaging  news- 
paper comments  and  woman's  club  orations  to  downright 
warfare.  In  Chicago  the  crusade  has  been  waged  with  so 
much  stress  that  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion it  was  proposed  to  dismiss  those  principals  who  did  not 
succeed  in  abolishing  the  fraternities.  To  the  headsman's 
block  with  the  incompetents  who  can  not  slay  the  hydra- 
headed  monster! 

That  the  thing  is  hydra-headed  no  one  will  deny,  but 
there  still  persists  an  obstinate  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  monstrosity;  for  to  many  people  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
effort  to  crush  out  this  fraternity  system  had  magnified 
its  importance  and  exaggerated  its  evils  a  thousand-fold. 
There  is  no  stimulus  like  oppression,  and  when  people  of 
any  age  scent  a  menace  to  what  they  consider  their  inalien- 
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able  rights  they  gird  on  what  armor  they  have  and  resort  to 
force  and  strategy  to  carry  their  point,  growing  stronger, 
more  firmly  united,  and  more  astute  as  the  struggle  goes  on. 

It  often  happens  that  a  teacher  administers  quite  a 
different  lesson  from  the  one  intended,  so  it  is  well  at  times 
to  lay  aside  the  assumption  of  omniscience,  consider  actual 
results,  and  survey  one's  progress. 

The  last  spasmodic  attack  on  the  fraternities  in  Chicago 
arose  from  the  social  abuse  of  an  apartment  foolishly  left 
in  charge  of  high  school  children.  These  children  did  not 
constitute  a  fraternity  group  and  the  board  of  education 
did  not  punish  for  the  wrong-doing.  It  did  make  the  epi- 
sode the  occasion  for  a  wholesale  attack,  with  threats  of 
expulsion,  on  all  fraternities,  magnifying  membership  in 
any  such  group,  however  innocent,  into  a  greater  offense 
than  the  immoralities  which  caused  the  upheaval — a 
pernicious  lesson! 

With  all  their  efforts  at  repression,  the  authorities  have 
succeeded,  perhaps,  in  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  an  em- 
blem in  the  school  buildings,  sometimes  in  the  renunciation 
of  a  name,  but  that  is  about  all;  for  the  youthful  members 
are  fertile  in  subterfuges  for  evading  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  when  one  aspect  of  the  hydra  is  crushed,  it  bobs  up 
serenely  in  another  guise.  When  stress  is  laid  on  the  idea 
that  it  is  undemocratic  to  have  close  social  organizations 
in  a  public  school  the  fraternity  admits  a  few  outside  mem- 
bers and  claims  it  is  not  a  school  organization;  when  the 
point  of  attack  is  the  Greek  initials,  a  puerile  objection, 
by  the  way,  they  take  a  different  name.  All  the  time  they 
pose  as  martyrs,  a  graceful  attitude,  maybe,  but  one  hardly 
expressive  of  a  conviction  of  sin. 

When  so  much  has  been  accomplished  the  prudent  prin- 
cipal, in  order  to  keep  his  position,  loudly  proclaims  that  he 
has  no  fraternities  in  his  school  and  wilfully  closes  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  organizations  themselves  still  persist 
in  all  their  strength,  a  lesson  in  quibbling  which  bears  un- 
savory but  inevitable  results  in  broken  pledges  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  in  order  to  keep  their  position  in  the  school. 
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One  need  only  to  read  the  daily  papers  for  proof  that  the 
fraternities  still  flourish  in  schools  whose  principals  are 
among  the  loudest  boasters.  (The  word  fraternity  is 
used  to  designate  an  association  of  either  boys  or  girls. 
The  purists  tell  us  there  is  no  such  word  as  sorority.) 

Now  this  can  hardly  be  called  successful  coping  with  the 
question.  To  drive  the  youthful  mind  to  seek  refuge  in 
evasion,  subterfuge  and  deception,  while  smirking  under 
a  martyr's  crown  is  a  strange  perversion  of  the  educational 
ideal.  Shall  we  go  on  and  decapitate  the  principals  who 
fail  to  achieve  the  impossible,  or  shall  we  try  to  get  the  child's 
viewpoint  and  attempt  to  understand  why  he  so  resists 
authority?  After  all,  judgment  and  character,  not  obedi- 
ence, are  the  object  of  education.  Blind  obedience  there 
must  be  in  time  of  battle,  in  a  great  crisis  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  wholly  subordinated  to  the  machine;  but  that 
kind  of  obedience  as  a  fixt  habit  in  every  phase  of  life  would 
nullify  the  very  purpose  of  education  itself. 

Many  years  ago  a  tiny  miss  of  five  years  sat  studying 
her  reading  lesson.  She  was  not  quite  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  older  children  who  constituted  the  "class,"  so  she 
recited  alone.  The  lesson  was  a  poem  and  in  the  second 
stanza  occurred  the  word  "bosom."  Now  to  the  little  lady 
that  was  a  very  intimate  and  private  word,  not  to  be  spoken 
aloud  before  tittering  boys.  How  should  she  avoid  the 
shame  of  pronouncing  it?  A  bright  idea  flashed  into  her 
mind.  When  it  came  time  to  recite  she  suggested  that  she 
read  the  first  stanza,  the  teacher  read  the  second,  and  so  on, 
throwing  the  brunt  of  indecency  on  the  teacher.  All 
went  swimmingly  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  when  the  teacher 
said  now  she  would  read  the  first  verse  and  the  pupil  must 
read  the  second.  The  little  maid  demurred;  it  was  of  no 
avail.  She  read  the  first  fine,  started  on  the  second,  read 
as  far  as  the  fateful  word, — and  stopt.  No  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  could  make  her  utter  it.  Reduced 
to  tears  she  was  forced  to  sit  in  her  seat  while  the  other 
children  played  out  at  recess.  At  noon  she  was  still  ob- 
stinate and  the  principal  was  called  in.     Still  she  refused> 
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and  sat  in  her  seat  during  the  lunch  period,  with  nothing  to 
eat.  All  the  afternoon  the  little  tot's  courage  held  out, 
but  so  did  the  teacher's  will.  Discipline  must  be  upheld. 
At  last,  an  hour  after  school  had  been  dismist  for  the  day, 
the  poor  little  starved  youngster,  sick  with  crying,  yielded, 
and  whispered  the  shameful  word  into  the  teacher's  ear. 
Obedience  had  been  exacted.  The  threadbare  letter  of 
the  law  had  been  observed.  Yet,  in  insisting  upon  a  blind 
obedience  to  that  law  without  understanding  the  child's 
motives  in  refusing  obedience,  the  teacher  was  in  reality 
using  brute  force  to  break  down  the  child's  moral  fiber. 

Now  in  the  question  of  the  high  school  fraternities, 
does  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  children  suggest  the  possi- 
bility that  the  thing  may  represent  something  more  than 
is  apparent  on  the  surface,  that  the  fraternity  idea  satis- 
fies some  fundamental  craving  in  the  child's  nature  which 
in  his  own  eyes  justifies  his  tenacity? 

The  great  sociologists  talk  much  to  us  of  the  "gang 
instinct,"  emphasizing  the  fact  that  man,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  is  a  gregarious  animal;  that  one  of  his 
strongest  instincts  is  that  which  drives  him  to  herd  with 
his  kind,  to  form  into  social  groups,  or  cliques;  that  altho 
when  undirected  or  devoted  to  evil,  these  groups  are  a 
menace  to  society,  when  wisely  guided  they  are  its  greatest 
asset;  but  that  the  grouping  is  inevitable.  The  strength 
of  that  great  playground  movement  in  which  we  lead  the 
world  lies  in  getting  into  touch  with  these  gangs  of  chil- 
dren and  directing  their  energies. 

Imagine  one  of  our  great  city  high  schools  of  1500  pupils 
without  cliques,  with  a  perfectly  homogeneous  social  life, 
each  child  loving  equally  well  every  other  child  in  the  school. 
Would  such  a  condition  be  in  any  way  desirable?  Would 
not  the  community  of  pupils  be  rather  an  inert  proto- 
plasmic mass,  without  individuality,  wholly  lacking  in 
dynamic  power?  It  is  desirable  as  well  as  inevitable  that 
the  student  mass  should  crystallize  into  social  groups. 
This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not 
the  grouping  itself  that  is  at  fault  in  the  high  school  fra- 
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ternity  question.  It  is  not  the  name  of  the  group  that 
matters;  it  is  not  the  petty  secrets  nor  the  grip.  It  is  not 
the  permanency  of  the  bond  uniting  the  members.  We 
have  too  few  lasting  friendships  rather  than  too  many. 
The  evil  in  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  crystalliza- 
tion process  does  not  take  place  spontaneously  thruout 
the  entire  school  body.  The  more  enterprising  children 
organize  their  groups  and  invite  their  friends  to  join  in, 
but  the  size  of  the  group  must  necessarily  be  limited  for 
convenience  in  entertaining. 

Now  the  only  really  bad  result  of  the  fraternity  system 
is  the  hurt  feelings  of  the  children  who  are  excluded  from 
the  organized  groups.  These  remaining  children,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  constitute  a  homogeneous  mass.  They 
have  their  cliques,  their  own  circles  of  intimate  friends, 
but  they  lack  the  initiative  to  crystallize  and  organize 
their  groups.  They  should  be  assisted  in  doing  this  until 
the  organization  extends  thruout  the  entire  school.  When 
this  is  done  systematically  the  worst  evils  of  the  fraternity 
system  will  disappear.  The  coveted  social  distinction 
of  belonging  to  such  a  group  will  vanish  when  all  partake 
of  a  similar  advantage.  No  vital  distinction  in  high 
school  or  college  has  ever  existed  between  group  and  group ; 
it  has  always  been  between  the  organized  and  the  unor- 
ganized, the  Greek  and  the  barbarian.  Again,  when  all 
are  organized,  the  power  of  organization,  political  or  other- 
wise, will  be  diffused  thruout  the  whole  school  body  instead 
of  being  open  to  abuse  by  the  enterprising  few.  When 
all  are  Greeks,  the  school  can  be  a  democracy  again.  What 
is  much  more  important,  however,  is  that  only  by  frankly 
recognizing  the  existing  groups  and  treating  with  them 
squarely  can  the  authorities  ever  control  them  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  their  own  behavior  in  the  school. 

The  activities  of  the  group  outside  of  the  school  must 
be  directed  by  the  children's  parents.  The  whole  point 
at  issue  really  is  the  right  of  the  school  to  direct  the  life 
of  the  pupil  outside  of  school  hours.  The  school  does  so 
much  for  us  and  is  so  willing  to  do  more  that  we  form 
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the  habit  of  thinking  there  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  its 
endeavor.  One  limit,  however,  there  must  be.  Authority 
and  responsibility  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  school 
can  assume  authority  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  child,  that  is,  for  that  part  of  his  life  spent 
within  the  school  grounds.  Coming  from  all  sorts  of 
homes,  representing  every  possible  moral  standard,  his 
life  outside  of  the  artificially  simple  atmosphere  of  the 
school  embodies  every  phase  of  our  complex  national 
life,  every  sociological  problem  of  the  day.  No  single 
human  agency  could  succeed  in  regulating  it  as  a  side  issue. 
The  very  democratic  nature  of  the  school  precludes 
its  officiating  as  social  arbiter,  and  the  utmost  develop- 
ment of  the  school  itself  as  a  social  center  can  never  in- 
clude the  organization  of  the  social  groups.  Just  because 
the  school  must  be  a  democracy,  it  can  draw  no  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  the 
vulgar  and  the  cultured,  between  black  and  white,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  German  and  French. 
Surely  only  an  unpractical  idealist  could  hope  to  see  such 
hostile  forces  commingled  in  a  congenial  social  life.  Where 
it  has  been  attempted,  as  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  High 
School,  the  result  has  approximated  a  race  riot  rather  than 
universal  peace.  The  formation  of  the  social  groups  them- 
selves must  take  place  spontaneously  along  natural  lines  of 
cleavage  which  the  school  can  not  take  cognizance  of, 
the  children  choosing  their  friends  as  their  parents  and 
teachers  do,  because  they  enjoy  their  company.  Then  the 
school  must  offer  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and 
equal  rights  to  all  the  different  groups;  democracy  can 
never  mean  anything  more. 

.  Thruout  the  whole  controversy  the  child  has  been  con- 
sidered as  if  his  attendance  at  the  high  school  differentiated 
him  from  the  rest  of  society.  He  can  not  be  so  isolated 
from  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  pleasures 
and  his  morals  will  reflect  the  life  he  sees  about  him,  good 
or  bad.  Thus,  the  most  ideal  school  can  not,  in  our  complex 
civilization,  turn  its  pupils  out  all  saints;  much  less  can 
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any  mere  organization  into  groups  transform  our  decent, 
wholesome  young  people  into  little  devils. 

We  have  said  that  the  direction  of  these  fraternities  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  child's  social  life  must  rest  with 
the  parents.  Tho  the  school  can  not  offer  too  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  community,  there  is  grave  danger  in  let- 
ting it  assume  authority  which  may  tend  to  relieve  careless 
parents  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  For  example,  in 
the  unpleasantness  above  mentioned,  the  fault  lay  not  in 
the  fraternity  system,  for  the  culprits  were  not  a  fraternity 
group,  but  in  the  mad  folly  of  the  parents  who  gave  the 
children  an  apartment  and  then  kept  no  oversight  over 
their  pastimes  there.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  school  could  inaugurate  any  social  order,  or  any  system 
of  espionage  which  would  prevent  such  an  outcome  under 
such  circumstances.  All  the  school  authorities  in  the 
world  can  not  protect  children  from  the  evil  influences  of 
unwise  parents,  but  gross  abuse  of  their  social  life  should 
be  handled  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  could  hold  the 
parent  to  strict  account. 

The  college  fraternities,  jealous  of  their  prestige,  have 
taken  concerted  action,  excluding  anyone  who  has  been 
a  member  of  a  high  school  fraternity.  The  aggressors 
in  the  fight  feel  that  this  support  is  the  great  siege  gun 
that  will  batter  down  the  last  defenses  of  the  high  school 
fraternity  member.  Up  to  date,  however,  he  resists  this 
new  attempt  of  the  college  to  control  the  secondary  schools, 
and  declines  to  renounce  a  present  benefit  for  a  remote 
problematical  one.  At  the  present  writing  this  regula- 
tion has  had  so  little  effect  that  membership  in  a  good 
high  school  fraternity  stands  to  one's  credit  on  entering 
college,  so  the  students  themselves  say.  Incidentally,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  college  fraternities  will  adhere 
rigorously  to  their  own  compact.  Pan-Hellenic  agreements 
seldom  hold;  they  seem  to  be  like  international  treaties, 
binding  till  someone  chooses  to  break  them,  and  then 
the  advantage  is  always  to  the  unscrupulous. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  by  any  means  the  high  school 
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fraternity  is  to  be  abolished,  can  be  abolished,  some  other 
system  of  social  organization  will  develop  for  children  of 
the  high  school  age;  for  social  life  of  some  kind  they  are 
bound  to  have.  This  substitute  system  will  necessarily 
be  based  on  the  group  idea;  for  practical  reasons  the  groups 
will  have  to  be  limited  in  number;  the  grouping  will  have 
to  originate  with  the  children  themselves,  guided  by  their 
parents,  and  each  group  will  have  to  grow  from  within 
as  friends  can  not  be  artificially  imposed  on  an  individual 
or  a  group  from  without.  But  have  we  any  guarantee 
that  in  the  new  system  there  will  be  no  mistaken  grouping, 
no  misuse  of  power  or  money,  no  aching  hearts,  no  distinc- 
tion between  rich  and  poor,  no  untoward  manifestation  of 
human  nature,  as  it  were?  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a 
system  can  differ  essentially  from  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  fraternity  system  which  the  children  them- 
selves have  inaugurated.  Too  many  of  our  children's 
pleasures  nowadays  are  inflicted  on  them  from  above, 
instead  of  their  being  encouraged  to  develop  their  own 
pastimes.  From  their  kindergarten  days  on,  games  are 
arranged  for  them,  entertainment  provided  for  them, 
and  the  joy  of  creation  in  their  pleasures  with  its  immeasura- 
ble educative  value,  is  denied,  till  the  child  of  sixteen  is 
bored  to  death  by  anything  but  joy-riding  and  the  modern 
dances.  Let  them  develop  their  own  organizations.  Help 
them,  guide  them,  but  spur  them  on  to  do  the  creative  work 
themselves. 

We  speak  of  the  high  school  child;  but  we  make  a  mis- 
take in  thinking  he  has  the  intellect  of  a  child  and  treat- 
ing him  accordingly.  Lacking  experience,  his  judgment 
is  immature,  but  he  reasons  well.  He  sees  a  great  uni- 
versity (Northwestern),  giving  ground  and  loaning  money 
to  build  chapter-houses  and  offering  every  advantage  to 
college  fraternities.  "If  these  things  are  so  beneficial  to. 
our  brothers  and  sisters  four  years  older,"  he  argues,  "why 
is  their  simpler  form  a  crime  for  us?  Why  is  organization 
in  social  life  which  we  see  practised  habitually  by  our 
fathers,  mothers,  teachers  and  brothers,  denied  to  us  ?     Why 
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is  it  all  right  for  one  of  our  clubs  to  have  an  English  or  a 
German  name,  and  a  sin  to  have  a  Greek  one?  Pray,  at 
just  what  age  does  the  Greek  letter  name  undergo  the 
transformation  from  a  heinous  offense  to  a  guarantee  of 
character?" 

The  American  child  loves  to  have  a  good  time,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  he  means  to  do  the  right  thing.  When 
during  his  whole  childhood  he  has  been  either  petted  and 
indulged,  or  reasoned  with,  he  can  not  at  the  high  school 
age  be  governed  wholly  by  authority  imposed  from  above. 
He  can  not  be  controlled  in  defiance  of  his  reason,  but 
convince  him,  and  you  will  elicit  his  cooperation  in  govern- 
ing himself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  that  he  is  the 
object  of  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  persecution,  he  will 
surely  find  some  way  to  outwit  the  authorities. 

Why  not  try  a  new  way?  Let  the  children  form  their 
own  organizations,  but  see  that  the  benefits  of  organization 
are  general  thruout  the  school;  deal  openly  with  them  and 
try  to  guide  them  along  wholesome  and  useful  lines, — point 
out,  for  instance,  that  deficiencies  in  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  one  child  reflect  on  his  whole  group,  and  thus  use 
the  fraternity  idea  to  stimulate  good  scholarship.  Have 
each  group  produce  a  play  during  the  school  year — suggest 
some  other  practical  work  for  each  to  do;  I  know  one  such 
(yes,  it  was,  too,  a  high  school  fraternity)  that  earned 
two  hundred  dollars  for  charity  last  winter.  Have  each 
group  choose  a  sponsor  on  the  faculty,  and  utilize  the 
very  fraternity  as  a  tool  to  organize  the  school  as  a  unit. 
Form  a  senate  with  representatives  from  each  group  and 
turn  over  to  it  the  question  of  self-government  among  the 
pupils.  In  other  words,  cease  this  futile  hacking  here  and 
there  at  the  monster  whose  heart  you  have  not  reached. 
Appeal  rather  to  the  brains  in  the  hydra  heads,  establish 
a  basis  of  understanding,  a  common  purpose,  and  see  if  it 
does  not  willingly  submit  to  the  harness  of  reason  and  pull 
with  all  its  might  for  the  good  of  the  school  as  a  whole! 

Helen  Babcock  Latham 
Wiemette,  III. 


IV 
THE  BUREAU  OF  ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM1 

A   SUGGESTED   MODEL  FOR   LARGE   CITIES 

School  administrators  and  supervisors  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  a  realization  that  the  problem  of  attendance  is  funda- 
mental in  an  educational  system.  Courses  of  study  may 
be  modernized,  methods  of  instruction  may  be  vitalized, 
school  management  may  be  vibrant  with  a  social  conscious- 
ness, but  all  these  fail  in  the  last  analysis  unless  the  child 
comes  regularly  for  his  educational  heritage.  Irregular 
attendance  contributes  in  no  small  measure  towards  tru- 
ancy, retardation,  elimination  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
In  most  of  our  school  systems  there  is  no  administrative 
organization  that  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  prob- 
lem of  attendance.  The  superintendent  relies,  in  the 
main,  on  each  principal  to  obtain  the  best  attendance  in 
his  school.  There  is  absence  of  policy,  of  centralized 
control  and  of  a  system  of  checks  which  will  automatically 
care  for  the  problem  of  attendance.  In  such  a  school 
system  truancy  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
disciplinary  problems  that  must  take  the  time  and  the 
energy  of  principals  and  superintendents.  The  usual 
method  of  dealing  with  this  vexing  problem  is  negative 
and  repressive.  The  truant  must  be  stamped  out;  he  is 
shamed  by  his  teachers,  punished  by  his  principal,  paroled 
by  the  local  superintendent  and  finally  made  to  feel  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  when  he  is  committed  to  a  reforma- 
tory or  custodial  institution.  He  is  not  regarded  as  a 
natural  product  of  loose  administration  which  takes  cog- 
nizance only  of  excessive  absence  and  unusually  irregular 

1  Copies  of  forms  mentioned  in  this  article  can  be  secured  by  addressing 
Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Attendance,  152  East  68th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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attendance.  If  more  attention  and  time  were  given  the 
occasional  absentee,  we  should  have  fewer  truants  in  the 
making.  Boards  of  health  in  urban  communities  are  now 
engaged  in  preventive  rather  than  curative  measures. 
School  officials  must  adopt  their  viewpoints  and  seek  to 
solve  the  problem  of  truancy  and  its  by-products  thru  a 
program  of  prevention  rather  than  repression. 

LIMITATIONS  OP  OLD  SYSTEM  OF  DEALING  WITH  ATTENDANCE 

New  York  City  labored  under  the  overwhelming 
consequences  of  this  erroneous  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  attendance.  Each  principal  was  charged  with 
looking  after  attendance  and  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  law.  When  absences  became  pro- 
tracted or  frequent  enough  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of 
teachers  they  were  reported  to  the  principal.  In  addition 
to  notifying  the  parents  by  postals,  pupils  were  sent  to 
the  homes  of  absentees.  If  these  measures  brought  no 
improvement  the  principal  reported  the  case  as  one  of 
truancy  to  the  district  superintendent.  In  the  latter 's 
office  there  were  a  number  of  truant  officers  who  made 
investigations  and  reported  to  him.  The  weaknesses  of 
such  an  organization  or  lack  of  organization  are  apparent. 
Few  district  superintendents  looked  with  favor  upon 
this  phase  of  their  work.  It  was  an  arduous  addition  to 
their  round  of  difficulties.  The  work  lacked  a  uniform 
policy,  for  each  of  the  twenty-three  district  superintendents 
was  guided  by  his  own  judgment  in  all  these  matters. 
There  was  no  way  of  rewarding  energetic  and  efficient 
truant  officers  nor  was  there  any  accurate  mode  of  ascer- 
taining their  working  efficiency.  Principals  hesitated  be- 
fore sending  in  names  of  truants,  for  there  was  a  general 
feeling  abroad  that  a  long  truant  list  from  any  school  re- 
flected on  the  efficiency  of  its  supervisors.  Each  year 
brought  additional  evidence  and  a  stronger  realization 
of  the  weakness  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  this  mode  of 
treating  the  problem  of  attendance  for  it  lacked  construc- 
tive policy  and  effective  organization. 
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HISTORY   OF  NEW   SYSTEM 

In  19 14  an  act  of  the  legislature  created  a  Bureau  of 
Compulsory  Education,  School  Census  and  Child  Wel- 
fare. The  former  permanent  census  board  was  abolished 
and  its  functions,  personnel,  and  equipment  were  taken 
over  by  the  board  of  education  and  made  part  of  this  new 
bureau  to  which  we  shall  refer  as  the  bureau  of  attendance. 
We  shall  outline  the  organization,  the  scope,  the  mode  of 
procedure,  the  viewpoint  of  this  bureau  in  the  hope  of  giving 
officials  in  all  cities  interested  in  the  problem  of  attendance, 
a  working  model  which  can  be  used  as  a  tentative  basis 
in  planning  similar  organizations. 

ORGANIZATION 

To  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law  the  city  is 
divided  into  thirteen  attendance  districts,  four  in  Man- 
hattan, two  in  the  Bronx,  four  in  Brooklyn,  two  in  Queens 
and  one  in  Richmond.  A  district  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  school  population,  and  by  the  exigencies  of  loca- 
tion. 

Each  district  attendance  office  is  in  charge  of  a  district 
supervising  officer  assigned  for  a  period  of  one  year  by  the 
board  of  education  upon  the  nomination  of  the  board  of 
associate  superintendents.  A  chief  attendance  officer  over- 
sees the  complete  staff  of  attendance  officers,  he,  too,  be- 
ing assigned  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The  organization 
obviously  lacks  absolute  centralization;  but  a  decentral- 
ized system  is  not  necessarily  a  weak  system.  If  the 
subdivisions  or. the  constituent  groups  are  controlled  by 
the  same  policy,  possest  of  the  same  point  of  view  toward 
their  work,  subjected  to  strict  accountability,  and  auto- 
matically checked  up  in  the  central  office,  then  the  de- 
centralized system  gains  in  flexibility,  adaptability,  initia- 
tive,— characteristics  which  a  highly  centralized  system 
often  lacks. 

THE   ENFORCEMENT   OF   COMPULSORY   EDUCATION   EAW 

The  first  important  function  of  the  attendance  bureau 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law.     The 
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attendance  bureau  is  dependent  upon  all  schools,  public 
and  parochial,  for  its  knowledge  of  absentees.  To  secure 
ready  cooperation,  a  system  of  notification  must  be  de- 
vised which  will  entail  an  absolute  minimum  of  clerical 
work  upon  the  supervising  and  the  clerical  force  in  each  school. 
Each  school  reports  its  cases  of  non-attendance,  every 
morning,  to  the  district  attendance  office.  These  notices 
are  filled  out  in  carbonized  quadruplicate  blanks  in  one 
writing.2  The  quadruplicate  remains  in  the  school  that 
makes  the  report;  when  the  report  reaches  the  district 
office,  a  district  assignment  number  is  added  to  each  of 
the  three  copies  (the  original,  the  duplicate,  the  triplicate) 
and  the  case  is  listed  on  a  consecutive  district  assignment 
sheet.3  Each  case  that  is  received  and  so  entered  becomes 
a  charge  against  the  district  attendance  office.  The  cases 
are  then  sorted  into  "routes  "  and  charged  on  a  district  record 
assignment  against  the  different  attendance  officers  to 
whom  they  are  then  distributed.  These  assignments 
are  transferred  by  number  to  a  4  X  6  "attendance  officer's 
daily  assignment  and  report  card."4  The  cards  with  the 
cases  that  are  closed  are  turned  into  the  district  atten- 
dance office  at  the  end  of  each  day.  A  glance  at  the  card 
shows  at  once  the  number  of  cases  handled  by  each  at- 
tendance officer,  the  kind  of  cases,  the  disposition  of  the 
various  cases,  the  total  time  spent,  the  time  given  to  each 
of  the  cases  and  such  other  useful  information  as  the  super- 
visor's experience  will  determine.  The  triplicate  (Form  I) 
and  the  daily  report  (Form  III)  are  sent  to  the  central 
office  for  tabulation.  But  none  of  these  forms  is  sent 
out  without  having  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  district 
attest  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report. 

The  tabulation  of  the  triplicates  (Form  I)  and  of  the 
daily  report  (Form  III)  gives  the  director  of  the  bureau 
of  attendance  valuable  data.  He  can  determine  from 
these  data  the  comparative  efficiency  of  each  attendance 

2  Form  I. 

3  Form  II. 

4  Form  III. 
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officer;  a  standard  of  efficiency  which  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  promotion  among  attendance  officers;  the  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  work  done  by  the  attendance  officers 
and  by  each  district  officer;  the  amount  of  non-atten- 
dance in  each  school;  the  amount  of  non-attendance  for 
varying  ages  and  grades  in  the  two  sexes. 

IMPORTANCE   OP   THE    OCCASIONAL   ABSENCE 

The  successful  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  can  not  be  achieved  until  principals  and  assistants 
are  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
occasional  absence.  Some  parents  keep  children  home 
for  personal  conveniences,  which  vary  from  running  errands 
to  "minding  the  baby,"  while  others  are  moved  to  break 
in  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  order  to  take  children  on 
visits  or  to  places  of  amusement.  Such  needless  absences- 
undermine  the  child's  respect  for  strict  and  regular  atten- 
dance which  teachers  are  constantly  striving  to  instil.  Such 
children  are  readily  moved  to  take  an  occasional  holiday 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  parents.  When  supervisors 
and  teachers  are  made  to  realize  that  the  unnecessary 
occasional  absence  tends  to  make  for  protracted  periods 
of  irregular  attendance,  they  will  take  every  means  to  re- 
port every  absence  due  to  causes  other  than  those  permitted 
by  law.  The  careless  parent  who  is  visited  by  the  atten- 
dance officer  will  learn  that  she  renders  herself  liable  to  pros- 
ecution because  the  law  does  not  allow  one  to  send  a  child 
on  errands  during  school  hours.  The  child  moved  to  oc- 
casional truancy  will  learn  that  absence  from  school  is 
always  followed  by  a  visit  from  the  attendance  officers 
and  that  notification  of  parents  is  inevitable.  Such  pre- 
ventive measures  will  curb  truancy  and  reduce  it  to  its 
irreducible  minimum. 

SUPERVISING  TRANSFERS  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  SCHOOL 

A  second  important  task  that  confronts  the  bureau  of 
attendance  is  to  retain  its  hold  on  children  during  the 
process  of  transfer  from  school  to  school.  These  transfers 
are  made  necessary  because  of  the  migratory  character- 
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istics  of  a  large  part  of  the  city's  population.  It  may  sur- 
prize the  reader  to  know  that  in  the  period  between  Sep- 
tember, 19 14,  and  January  1,  1915,  there  were  over  84000 
such  transfers  in  New  York  City.  Many  children  are 
lost  in  these  transfers,  others  drop  out  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  a  whole  term.  This  interruption  in 
attendance  results  in  retardation  and  develops  in  the  child 
the  habit  of  irregular  attendance.  It  is  a  matter  of  ut- 
most importance,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  time  when  the 
child  leaves  one  school  and  enters  another,  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum  and  to  maintain  a  continued  strict  super- 
vision over  this  shifting  element  in  the  school  popula- 
tion. 

Under  the  existing  by-law  of  the  New  York  City  board 
of  education  a  principal  is  permitted  to  discharge  a  child 
who  has  obtained  a  transfer  to  another  school,  if  the  trans- 
fer is  not  acknowledged  by  the  second  school  within  ten 
days.  The  practical  schoolman  sees  at  once  the  abuses 
and  the  dangers  that  follow  such  a  plan  in  a  school  system 
with  about  six  hundred  principals.  The  bureau  of  at- 
tendance requires  principals  to  issue  a  transfer  notice  in 
carbonized  sextuplicate.5  The  six  forms  are  written  in 
one  writing  because  the  back  of  each  slip  is  carbonized. 
The  original  of  Form  IV  is  sent  to  the  central  office  by  the 
school  issuing  the  transfer;  the  duplicate  and  the  tripli- 
cate of  Form  IV  are  sent  to  the  school  to  which  the  child 
is  transferred.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  admitted  into  the 
second  school,  the  principal  sends  the  duplicate  (Form 
IV)  to  the  central  office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance.  When 
the  original  and  the  duplicate  (of  Form  IV)  are  matched 
up,  the  transfer  is  complete  and  every  assurance  is  felt 
that  the  child  is  once  more  regularly  enrolled  in  a  school. 

The  bureau  of  attendance  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  watching  these  transfers  from  school  to  school  and  of 
regularly  enrolling  these  children  in  the  new  school  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Of  the  84000  transfers  issued 
from    September    1,     19 14,    to    January    1,     191 5,    13060 

6  Form  IV. 
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were  not  completed  within  seven  days,  i.  e.,  16  per  cent 
were  not  reported  enrolled  in  the  schools  that  were  to  re- 
ceive these  children.  The  bureau  of  attendance  makes  it 
a  practise  to  begin  an  investigation  after  seven  days. 
An  attendance  officer  visits  the  new  address  to  find  whether 
the  parents  have  been  remiss  in  any  way.  If  he  does  not 
find  the  family  in  the  new  home,  an  attendance  officer 
visits  the  old  address  to  see  whether  the  family  has  not  yet 
changed  its  residence.  Every  means  known  to  the  experi- 
enced attendance  officer  is  taken  to  find  the  child  and  to  as- 
certain the  reason  for  the  delay  in  enrolling  the  pupil  in  his 
new  school.  The  investigations  reveal  a  serious  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  principals  of  schools.  They 
often  neglect  to  report  the  admission  of  a  transferred 
pupil  altogether  or  delay  the  matter  from  five  to  seventeen 
days.  Such  lack  of  articulation  gives  needless  work 
to  the  attendance  bureau,  causes  irritation  among  at- 
tendance officers  and  shows  clearly  that  principals  are  not 
alive  to  the  importance  of  guarding  attendance  and  dis- 
couraging every  practise  that  may  lead  children  and  parents 
to  lessen  their  respect  for  the  attendance  requirements 
of  school  regulation. 

Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  at- 
tendance has  given  special  attention  to  those  cases  that 
are  marked  "not  found"  after  a  transfer  is  issued  and  pre- 
liminary investigations  are  made,  for  he  feels  that  such  re- 
ports, in  large  numbers,  reflect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
bureau.  These  "not  found"  cases  are  investigated  a 
number  of  times  by  different  squads  of  attendance  officers 
until  the  director  or  the  assistant  director  feels  that  noth- 
ing more  can  be  done.  In  the  short  time  between  Sep- 
tember, 1 9 14,  and  the  following  January  3000  such  cases 
were  traced  successfully.  Child  A  does  not  present  him- 
self for  admission  to  this  new  school  within  a  limited  time. 
Inquiry  is  made  and  it  is  found  that  the  parent  had  lied  when 
she  told  the  principal  that  the  family  was  moving  to  a  dis- 
tant section  of  the  city ;  she  had  sent  her  daughter  to  a  nearby 
town  to  work  as  a  domestic.     The  owner  of  the  hotel  is 
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notified  and  he  sends  the  child  back  to  her  parents.  The 
attendance  officer  takes  her  to  school  and  the  case  is  closed. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  similar  conditions  discovered 
in  these  investigations  of  incomplete  transfers  and  "not 
found"  cases. 

HOLDING  HEARINGS  ON  CASES  OF  NON-ATTENDANCE 

A  third  important  function  of  the  bureau  of  atten- 
dance is  to  conduct  quasi-judicial  hearings  in  cases  where 
the  law  is  violated  and  where  the  repeated  warnings  of 
the  attendance  officer  are  of  no  avail.  No  child  is  brought 
up  on  charges  unless  he  continues  irregular  in  attendance 
after  being  twice  brought  into  school  by  the  attendance 
officer.  The  parents  or  the  guardians  are  then  summoned 
to  appear  at  a  district  office  of  the  attendance  bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the  case,  ad- 
vising parents,  indicating  cooperating  agencies  in  cases 
where  poverty  keeps  children  out  of  school,  or  securing 
consent  for  the  commitment  to  a  truant  school  of  such 
children  who  can  not  be  controlled  by  home  or  school. 

The  hearings  are  not  conducted  byt  he  district  super- 
visor of  attendance,  for  it  is  felt  that  he  may  be  prejudiced 
in  the  case  that  has  given  trouble  to  his  district  office 
or  that  his  zeal  to  rid  his  district  of  truants  will  color  his 
judgment.  A  division  supervisor,  therefore,  sits  as  judge 
in  all  these  cases  and  brings  an  impartial  and  judicial 
attitude  to  bear  in  the  disposition  of  them.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1 9 14,  to  January  16,  1915,  the  bureau  of  atten- 
dance held  3000  hearings.  Even  in  cases  where  consent 
of  the  parents  is  obtained  to  commit  children  to  a  truant 
school,  the  child  is  transferred  to  another  school  and  put 
on  parole.  It  is  found  that  new  surroundings  and  the 
parole  are  often  conducive  to  reform.  A  child  whose  record 
in  a  given  school  is  bad  finds  that  his  reputation  precedes 
him  when  he  is  transferred  or  promoted  from  one  class  to 
another  in  his  own  school.  Teachers  are  set  against  him 
from  the  very  beginning ;  they  regard  him  with  suspicion ;  they 
never  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  are  prone  to 
nag.     In  the  new  school,  his  teacher  takes  the  same  atti- 
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tide  toward  him  as  toward  any  other  pupil.  He  may 
make  new  friends  and  respond  to  new  influences.  In 
some  cases  where  the  child  does  not  react  favorably  in  this 
new  environment  he  is  given  another  chance  by  a  transfer 
to  a  third  school.  But  when  these  transfers  prove  futile, 
the  commitment  order  is  made  out  and  the  child  is  sent 
to  the  truant  school.  The  efficacy  of  the  parole  system 
is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
six  months,  for  out  of  579  children  paroled,  only  195  were 
committed.  Where  the  parents'  consent  can  not  be  ob- 
tained recourse  is  had  to  the  courts.  The  power  to  com- 
mit is  used  only  as  a  last  resort  and  after  painstaking  in- 
vestigation and  patient  parole.  The  environment  chart6 
shows  how  complete  is  the  information  that  is  gathered  be- 
fore commitment  is  sought. 

RELATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OP  ATTENDANCE  TO  THE  COURTS 

Since  the  bureau  of  attendance  is  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  prescriptions  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  it 
must  maintain  an  intimate  relation  with  the  courts  within 
whose  jurisdiction  violations  of  the  educational  law  natu- 
rally fall.  In  cases  where  the  bureau  of  attendance  can 
not  secure  parental  consent  to  commit  such  children  as 
in  its  judgment  have  violated  parole  and  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  truant  school,  the  court  of  domestic  relations 
is  called  upon  to  decide  parental  fitness.  If  the  parents 
can  prove  their  fitness  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presiding 
judge,  the  case  then  goes  to  the  children's  court  and  there 
the  child  is  either  paroled  or  committed  to  a  truant  school. 
Children  paroled  by  the  courts  are  returned  to  school  by 
the  bureau,  and  the  probation  officer  of  the  court  is  noti- 
fied of  the  child's  admission.7  The  notice  of  parole  is 
filled  out  in  quintuplicate  on  carbonized  blanks  in  one 
writing  and  copies  are  thus  available  for  the  probation 
officer,  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  district  attendance 
office,  the  attendance  officer  and  the  central  attendance 
office.     Each  attendance  officer  knows  all  the  court  parole 

9  Form  V. 
7  Form  XI. 
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cases  in  his  district;  he  keeps  a  careful  eye  on  them  and 
immediately  notifies  the  court's  probation  officer  when 
a  child  violates  his  parole. 

TAKING  AND  MAINTAINING  A   SCHOOL   CENSUS 

A  bureau  of  attendance  and  child  welfare  must  develop, 
as  a  fourth  activity,  a  census  division,  if  it  is  to  have  ready 
access  to  necessary  data.  We  must  distinguish  a  general 
census  from  a  school  census.  The  former  gives  statistical 
data  of  people  in  groups  but  no  information  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  the  needs  of  any  one  individual.  A  school 
census  gives  such  specific  and  personal  information  as 
can  be  of  service  in  determining  the  educational,  medical, 
physical  or  vocational  needs  of  any  individual.  Altho 
the  general  census  is  necessary  to  the  community,  its 
limitations  are  such  as  to  make  it  of  little  service  to  School 
authorities. 

The  law  requires  the  bureau  of  attendance  to  keep  a 
complete  and  permanent  register  of  all  children  between 
four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  showing  residence,  name 
or  names  of  parents  or  guardians,  age,  number  or  name  of 
schools  attended,  reasons  for  legal  non-attendance,  nature 
and  place  of  employment,  if  employed.  This  information 
accurately  gathered,  conveniently  catalogued,  and  always 
up  to  date  is  of  inestimable  worth  to  a  school  system. 
Not  only  can  attendance  be  guarded  more  effectively 
but  the  school  authorities  can  readily  tell  by  how  much 
the  school  population  will  be  augmented  by  children  com- 
ing into  school  age,  in  what  districts  congestion  is  probable, 
how  many  children  below  eighteen  have  discontinued 
their  schooling,  how  many  of  those  children  have  found 
their  place  in  the  industrial  or  the  commercial  world,  how 
many  are  vocational  wanderers,  how  long  is  the  period  of 
employment  in  any  one  establishment  of  children  with- 
out vocational  preparation  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
child  labor  law  is  violated.  In  the  constructive  school 
legislation  that  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future, 
in  the  elaborated  and  modified  programs  of  vocational 
education  and  guidance  that  will  be  formulated,  these  data 
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will  enable  school  authorities  to  proceed  on  a  basis  of  fact 
rather  than  on  personal  opinion  or  sentiment.  But  such 
a  census,  however  efficiently  organized  and  administered, 
must  have  a  full  quota  of  clerical  helpers  and  field  work- 
ers. Moreover,  to>a^cure  an  initial  census  that  is  complete, 
it  is  imperative  that  there  be  provided  a  staff  large  enough 
to  canvass  and  catalog  the  entire  community  in  a  very 
short  time.  Just  as  soon  as  the  period  in  which  the  census 
is  taken  is  extended  beyond  an  absolute  minimum,  changes 
which  render  the  census  inaccurate  creep  in.  Families 
not  yet  visited  by  the  enumerator  move  into  districts  al- 
ready canvast,  others  come  from  neighboring  or  distant 
cities;  transfers  are  issued  to  the  number  of  about  175,000 
each  year;  about  40,000  children  receive  employment 
certificates  annually;  in  normal  times  13,000  to  20,000 
immigrant  children  augment  the  juvenile  population  of 
New  York  City;  over  8,000  children  are  allowed  to  leave 
school  because  of  physical  inability  to  attend  classes; 
4,000  disappear  and  can  not  be  found;  in  a  word,  uncon- 
trollable factors  or  sources  of  error  tend  to  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  time  taken  for  the  canvass 
of  the  entire  city.  In  addition  to  taking  this  school  census 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  it  must  be  kept  up  to  date 
so  that  every  person  who  has  a  motive  for  evading  the 
law  can  be  detected  at  once. 

The  worth  of  permanent  school  census  has  been  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Lest  these  represent 
a  hope  rather  than  an  attainment  to  some  school  people, 
the  writer  begs  to  summarize,  in  part,  what  a  permanent 
school  census  is  doing  for  New  York  City. 

1.  It  aids  in  the  detection  of  violations  of  the  compul- 
sory education  law.  The  old  permanent  census  board, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  H.  Chatfield,  began  its 
first  canvass  in  19 10  and  concluded  it  in  191 1,  completing 
the  bulk  of  the  work  in  one  year.  It  disco veied  and  re- 
ported to  the  proper  authorities  26,836  violations  of  the 
compulsory  education  law;  of  these,  23,241  were  reported 
within    about    one    year.     Recurring    canvasses    regularly 
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reveal  large  numbers  of  parents  and  employers  who  are 
systematically  evading  the  law  which  seeks  to  guarantee 
an  educational  minimum  to  the  youth  of  the  city. 

2.  It  is  increasing  attendance  in  schools.  Tables  com- 
piled by  the  statistical  department  show  conclusively 
that  a  large  increase  in  attendance  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  to 
the  serviceableness  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  per- 
manent school  census.  In  the  three  years  of  1912,  1913,  and 
19 14  the  annual  increase  in  the  register  of  New  York  City 
schools  has  been  12,000,  14,000  and  16,000,  respectively. 
But  the  register  of  March,  1915,  shows  an  excess  over  March, 
19 14,  of  37,000.  This  increase  is  explained  by  (a)  the 
normal  growth  of  the  school  population;  (b)  advance  in 
the  age  when  employment  certificates  may  be  issued;  (c) 
the  follow-up  system  and  the  service  of  the  permanent 
school  census.  When  conservative  deductions  are  made 
for  (a)  and  (b),  there  remains  an  addition  of  about  10,000 
in  the  daily  school  attendance  that  can  be  traced  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  bureau  of  attendance. 

3.  It  is  giving  school  authorities  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children. 
Current  education  recognizes  the  fact  that  not  all  mentally 
and  physically  deficient  must  become  public  charges  un- 
der custodial  care.  We  have  demonstrated  that  a  gratify- 
ing proportion  of  these  unfortunate  children  can  be  trained 
in  simple  manual  labors  and  thus  rendered  self-supporting. 
But  such  children  are  usually  kept  at  home  either  because 
parents  deem  education  for  them  futile  or  because  of  shame 
to  acknowledge  such  offspring.  The  enumerators  en- 
gaged in  compiling  the  permanent  school  census  bring 
these  cases  to  light.  As  a  result  of  their  activity,  large 
numbers  of  crippled,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  tubercular,  and 
mentally  defective  children  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  school  authorities  and  the  staff  of  the  inspector  of  un- 
graded children  has  been  doubled. 

4.  It  helps  to  protect  immigrant  children.  In  a  city 
like  New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  coun- 
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try,  an  added  task  is  imposed  upon  the  bureau  of  atten- 
dance by  the  United  States  Department  of  Immigration. 
All  immigrant  children  likely  to  be  exploited  by  parents 
or  guardians  are  under  bond  to  attend  school  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Such  children  are  accounted  for  regularly 
by  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  are  made  the  subject 
of  regular  reports  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration. 

5.  It  aids  in  determining  the  location  of  new  schools 
and  recreation  centers.  It  is  obvious  that  appropriate 
maps  based  on  the  returns  made  by  enumerators  working 
on  a  permanent  school  census  will  show  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  density  of  population  and  school  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment has  used  these  data  in  deciding  what  funds  should 
be  released  for  new  sites  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 
The  public  recreation  commission  and  numerous  neighbor- 
hood associations  have  availed  themselves  of  these  maps 
in  making  their  plea  to  the  municipal  authorities  for  added 
recreational  and  educational  facilities  in  various  sections 
of  the  city. 

SUPERVISION   OF  NEWSBOYS 

The  bureau  of  attendance  finds  itself  much  handicapt 
by  the  limited  staff  in  another  branch  of  its  work,  super- 
vising the  children  selling  newspapers  and  magazines. 
A  chart  of  instructions  issued  in  all  schools,  gives  a  summary 
of  the  newsboy  regulations.8  The  supervision  of  news- 
boys is  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  city  must  do  all 
in  its  power  to  discourage  panhandling  and  begging  among 
children,  to  prevent  them  from  entering  saloons  and  im- 
moral resorts  while  selling  their  wares  and  to  keep  them 
off  the  streets  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night  or  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  attendance  officer  appointed 
to  act  as  supervisor  of  the  newsboys'  squad,  reporting  on 
one  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  average  newsboy's  life, 
says: 

"In  the  course  of  a  few  years  many  of  our  newsboys  become  members 
of  the  long-fingered  fraternity.  At  first  the  smaller  boys  are  enticed  into 
games,  such  as  pitching  pennies  and  shooting  craps,  by  the  older  boys,  with 

8  Form  VI. 
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the  result  that  the  small  boy  loses  his  money.  Then  he  is  told  he  must 
make  enough  "money  to  cash  in  for  stock."  As  a  result,  he  either  stays; 
out  late  or  takes  to  begging, — very  often  to  both,  or  the  opening  of  a  lady's 
hand-bag.  Once  a  boy  begs  under  the  pretense  of  selling  newspapers,  rarely 
will  he  go  back  to  work  as  legitimate  newsboy.  The  reason  is  that  he  makes 
a  great  deal  more  money  and  much  easier  thru  begging.  Many  of  the  smaller 
boys  are  placed  in  front  of  theatres,  restaurants  and  places  where  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  passing,  to  beg  by  the  older  boys,  who  collect  from  the  smaller 
ones  at  intervals  and  pay  the  boy  a  small  amount  of  money  for  his  services. 
I  arrested  a  number  of  these  boys  and  during  their  examination  before  Judge 
Hoyt  they  stated  the  above  facts.  The  Judge  remanded  the  boys  as  ma- 
terial witnesses  and  ordered  the  Children's  Society  to  prosecute  those  respon- 
sible for  such  acts  with  the  result  that  three  convictions  were  obtained  for 
corrupting  the  morals  of  minors.  Upon  investigation  I  have  found  many 
newspaper  distributors  conducting  pool-rooms  and  news-stands  as  side 
issues.  They  receive  a  weekly  salary  plus  a  bonus  for  all  papers  sold  over  a 
certain  number,  varying  according  to  the  particular  locality  or  district." 

Despite  all  present  regulations,  the  snares  and  temp- 
tations that  confront  the  average  newsboy  in  a  large  city- 
make  his  life  very  precarious.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  bureau  of  attendance  and  child  welfare  must  be  given 
a  staff  large  enough  to  establish  effective  supervision  of 
newsboys.  The  bureau  has  no  available  squad  of  men 
and  women  to  assign  to  this  work  after  school  hours. 
Attendance  officers  employed  in  late  night  service  can  not 
be  assigned  to  morning  work  in  attendance  matters.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  a  staff  of  twenty-five  men  is  as- 
signed to  do  newsboy  work. 

The  bureau  maintains  strict  supervision  and  control 
over  the  issuing  of  permits  to  sell  papers  after  school  hours. 
Each  child  seeking  the  privilege  to  sell  papers  makes  applica- 
tion at  a  district  office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  and 
presents  an  application  properly  filled  out  by  school  officials.9 
But  if  itr  the  judgment  of  the  principal  of  a  school,  the 
child  ought  not  be  permitted  to  peddle  his  wares  for 
physical  or  moral  reasons,  the  badge  and  permit  number  are 
recalled.  Unless  the  bureau  is  allowed  a  staff  of  field  workers 
large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  effectively  supervise 
all  the  children  selling  newspapers  the  newsboys'  badge  and 
permit  number  will  carry  with  them  only  such  respect 
as  the  police  care  to  give  them.     The  bureau  is  doing  what 

9  Form  VII. 
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little  it  can  to  guarantee  every  protection  to  these  unfor- 
tunate children  and  is  maintaining  strict  supervision  over 
the  field  workers  assigned  to  this  task.  Each  attendance 
worker  is  required  to  list  the  results  of  his  work  on  a  card 
which  gives  in  convenient  form  a  summary  of  the  condi- 
tions he  found,  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  cases  in  which  the  law  had  to  be  invoked. 
(See  Form  8.) 

POSITION   OP  ATTENDANCE   OFFICER 

The  bureau  of  attendance  began  its  organization  with  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  attendance  officers 
who  operate  over  the  entire  area  of  the  city  determine, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  final  efficiency  of  the  bureau  in  mat- 
ters of  attendance,  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  truancy 
problem.  Such  a  realization  of  the  final  worth  of  the 
attendance  officer  together  with  a  clear  vision  of  his  possi- 
bilities as  a  social  field  worker  prompted  the  change  from 
the  old  title  of  "truant  officer"  to  the  present  one  of  "at- 
tendance officer."  The  old  truant  officer  was  regarded 
as  an  object  of  dread  and  fear  by  children ;  his  visits  to  any 
home  shamed  parents  and  children  alike,  for  his  presence 
in  any  household  was  evidence  of  habitual  truancy  or 
juvenile  delinquency.  He  was  a  roving  officer  who  spent 
his  days  running  down  truants  and  effecting  their  com- 
mitment to  truant  schools  or  custodial  homes.  This 
truant  officer  has  been  supplanted  today  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  title  by  an  attendance  officer  who  is  a  social  investiga- 
tor for  the  school  system.  His  first  concern  is  the  pre- 
vention of  illegal  absence  so  that  the  truant  is  checked 
in  the  making.  His  visit  to  a  destitute  home  is  followed 
by  a  communication  to  medical  or  charitable  institutions 
for  immediate  relief.  He  consults  parents  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  child.  He  collects  data  from  the 
school  to  advise  parents  more  intelligently.  His  endeavors 
are  bent  on  establishing  the  most  helpful  relationship  be- 
tween home  and  school. 

We  realize  at  once  the  need  of  special  qualification  for 
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the  new  type  of  attendance  officer.  Heretofore,  authori- 
ties were  satisfied  when  the  truant  officer  was  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  familiar  with  his  duties  and  the  law  govern- 
ing them.  The  new  attendance  officer  must  possess  not 
only  these  requisites  but  must  be  sympathetic  and  socially 
minded.  He  must  know  the  general  principles  and  aims 
of  education  and  the  organization  of  the  school  system 
of  which  he  is  a  part;  he  must  be  a  student  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, its  causes  and  manifestations;  he  must  study 
the  theories  controlling  the  common  modes  of  dealing 
with  all  forms  of  delinquency;  he  must  know  of  every 
social  and  charitable  agency  that  contributes  towards 
child  welfare  in  his  district.  But  this  properly  qualified 
person  will  not  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  attendance  offi- 
cers until  examining  boards  set  up  professional  qualifica- 
tions and  until  this  position  is  placed  on  the  same  salary 
basis  as  teaching  service.  College  men  and  women  who 
are  looking  forward  to  social  work  as  their  profession  will 
find  that  this  new  position  offers  a  rich  field  of  training 
and  experience  for  larger  social  service. 

The  director  of  the  attendance  bureau  is  zealously  striv- 
ing to  infuse  this  social  sense,  this  constructive  and  posi- 
tive phase  into  his  staff.  Attendance  officers  meet  in  regu- 
lar conference;  authorities  on  matters  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, child  welfare  and  education,  address  these  gather- 
ings; individual  officers  are  sent  to  educational,  social  and 
philanthropic  conventions  to  report  to  their  colleagues 
new  or  stimulating  suggestions. 

The  chief  attendance  officer  is  confronted  with  a  vital 
problem  in  controlling  and  checking  the  labors  of  his  staff. 
The  officers  under  his  charge  are  scattered  over  large 
areas,  the  cases  that  are  handled  by  them  are  so  dissimilar 
that  one  can  not  set  a  fixt  formula  as  to  the  number  of 
investigations  that  ought  to  mark  a  day's  or  an  hour's 
work.  The  bureau  of  attendance  is  solving  its  problem 
of  control  of  its  field  workers  by  observing  a  few  general 
regulations.  First,  assignment  of  a  worker  to  a  district 
is  determined  by  his  experience  and  his  special    qualifica- 
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tions.  It  is  obvious  that  an  attendance  officer,  efficient 
in  an  Irish  section,  would  not  necessarily  do  equally  good 
work  in  a  district  inhabited  by  Jews  or  Italians.  Second, 
the  officer  is  allowed  free  play  of  initiative  and  considera- 
ble latitude  in  matters  of  personal  judgment.  The  at- 
tendance officer  lacking  in  tact,  resourcefulness  and  prac- 
tical judgment,  however  well  intentioned  and  industrious 
he  may  be,  is  wholly  unfitted  for  his  task.  Third,  a  sys- 
tem of  record  cards  serves  as  a  check  on  the  work  and  the 
effectiveness  of  each  attendance  officer. 

Forms  I,  II,  III  and  VIII  are  part  of  this  checking  system. 
At  the  end  of  each  week,  each  school  principal  sends  to  the 
bureau  his  report  filled  out  on  a  well-arranged  card.10  This 
is  compared  with  the  district  supervisor's  report,11  and 
the  director  or  the  assistant  director  checks  the  data  sup- 
plied by  three  agents,  the  officer  himself,  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  the  district  supervisor.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  formulate  an  average  amount 
of  each  type  of  work  which  should  be  done  by  an  atten- 
dance officer  in  a  week.  In  this  way  there  will  be  evolved 
an  objective  standard  for  measuring,  in  a  general  way,, 
the  efficiency  of  each  worker  on  the  field  staff. 

SYSTEM   OF   COOPERATION   ESTABLISHED   BY  THE   BUREAU  OF 

ATTENDANCE 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  atten- 
dance is  to  establish  an  intimate  relation  with  all  move- 
ments dedicated  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  child.  For 
this  reason,  the  title  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  includes 
the  words  "child  welfare."  This  phase  of  work  entails 
the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  a  series  of  co- 
operations between  the  bureau  and  social  agencies, — 
private,  public  and  semi-public, — which  will  bring  its  work 
up  to  the  highest  degree  of  helpfulness. 

COOPERATION   WITH   COURTS 

The  first  form  of  cooperation  is  with  the  courts.     In* 

10  Form  IX. 
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different  parents  must  be  made  to  realize  that  an  order 
from  the  bureau  of  attendance  must  be  respected  for  it  is 
authoritative  and  legal.  Unless  the  courts  uphold  the 
bureau,  its  effectiveness  in  troublesome  cases  is  materially 
impaired.  For  this  reason  the  bureau  maintains  the  most 
friendly  cooperation  with  the  courts  whose  jurisdiction 
covers  all  cases  of  violation  of  school  and  child  law.  The 
courts  understand  the  aim  and  the  endeavors  of  the  bureau 
and  therefore  deal  severely  with  negligent  parents  responsi- 
ble for  non-attendance  or  truancy. 

COOPERATION   WITH   SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

A  second  type  of  agency  with  which  the  bureau  of  at- 
tendance maintains  close  cooperation  is  the  social  reform 
organization  like  the  big  brother  movement,  the  big  sis- 
ter movement,  religious  and  neighborhood  aid  societies. 
Much  can  be  done  thru  these  organizations  during  the 
period  of  parole  especially  when  home  ties  are  weak  and 
parental  interest  is  lacking. 

COOPERATION  WITH  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES 

The  experience  of  the  bureau  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  small  number  of  children  who  can  not  attend  school 
for  reasons  of  poverty.  The  need  of  shoes,  clothing  and 
food  makes  regularity  of  attendance  and  effective  school 
work  impossible.  The  bureau  of  attendance  has  estab- 
lished a  helpful  cooperation  with  various  charity  organiza- 
tions. The  attendance  officer  who  finds  a  family  in  such 
straitened  circumstances  at  once  fills  out  a  notice  to  one 
of  the  charitable  associations  in  his  district  and  relief  is 
sent  as  quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  During  the 
stress  of  the  past  winter,  the  bureau  received  donations 
of  clothing  and  food  and  distributed  them  as  needy  cases 
came  to  its  attention.  Some  of  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  the  city  have  appointed  special  agents  to  work 
out  a  system  of  ready  cooperation  between  themselves 
and  the  schools  so  that  all  urgent  cases  would  receive  re- 
lief in  a  minimum  of  time,  and  the  teacher's  or  the  attendance 
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officer's  investigation  would  take  the  place  of  the  one  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  charity  organization. 

COOPERATION   WITH   PSYCHOLOGICAL   CLINICS 

Before  the  bureau  commits  any  child  to  the  truant  school, 
it  requires  careful  medical  examination  in  the  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  physical  impediments  are  contributory 
causes  of  delinquency  in  a  specific  case.  But  Director 
Davis  felt  that  the  medical  examination  must  be  supple- 
mented by  mental  and  social  tests  if  justice  is  to  be  done. 
He  has  arranged  with  the  director  of  the  educational  clinic 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  examine  chil- 
dren about  to  be  committed  to  the  truant  school  to  make 
sure  that  no  feeble-minded  child  is  subjected  to  the  routine 
and  the  treatment  designed  to  bring  about  reformation 
in  the  mentally  normal  child.  Similar  psychological  and 
social  tests  are  made  in  other  centers  in  the  city  with  the 
same  view.  The  work  is  too  new  to  warrant  any  conclu- 
sion but  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  certain  that  interesting 
data  will  result  which  will  aid  in  formulating  definite  prin- 
ciples of  dealing  with  truants  and  delinquents. 

COOPERATION  WITH   POLICE 

Students  of  municipal  administration  stress  the  belief 
that  the  police  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  body  charged 
with  the  negative  function  of  repressing  crime  but  with 
the  positive  task  of  promoting  those  activities  that  check 
crime.  The  bureau  of  attendance  has  already  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  the  police  department  in  its  endeavor 
to  check  non-attendance  in  an  experimental  district  that 
has  been  established.  The  policeman  is  to  apprehend 
every  child  of  school  age  found  on  the  street  during  school 
hours  and  bring  him  to  the  nearest  school.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion which  arises  from  part  time  systems,  or  exclusion 
on  account  of  contagious  disease,  each  child  not  required 
to  be  in  school  will  be  given  an  identification  slip12  which 
will  show  the  police  officer  at  once  that  the  child  may  be 
allowed  at  large.     To  make  this  identification  more  cer- 

»  Form  XIV. 
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tain,  a  small  photograph,  one  inch  square,  is  pasted  on  the 
identification  card.  It  is  planned  also  to  have  each  police- 
man report  the  removal  of  a  family  from  any  house,  and 
help  in  the  enforcement  of  ther  egulations  governing  news- 
boys. In  this  way  the  bureau's  work  will  be  aided  and 
the  police  department  will  begin  its  new  function  of  social 
service  in  matters  other  than  apprehending  criminals 
and  saving  life. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ATTENDANCE 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

These  are  the  activities  which  the  New  York  bureau  of 
attendance  and  child  welfare  has  worked  out  with  care 
and  vital  concern.  If  it  is  to  be  a  bureau  of  child  wel- 
fare as  well  as  a  bureau  of  attendance,  its  resources  must 
be  increased  so  that  it  can  work  out  allied  activities  which 
come  within  its  scope.  What  expansions  must  it  under- 
take in  the  near  future  if  it  is  to  actualize  its  highest  poten- 
tialities? 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  bureau  of  attendance 
and  child  welfare  must  be  given  a  staff  of  visiting  teach- 
ers, men  and  women  of  social  training  and  social  sympa- 
thies, who  should  be  charged  with  investigation  of  cases 
of  juvenile  delinquency  other  than  truancy.  Director 
Davis  tells  us  that  among  certain  boys  "the  spread  of  the 

drug    habit    has    assumed    serious    proportions 

There  has  been  ground  for  thinking  that  a  number  of  boys 
committed  to  the  truant  school  had  direct  knowledge  of 

the    traffic One    adult    purveyor    of    these 

drugs  was  apprehended  by  officers  of  the  bureau."  Here 
is  a  situation  requiring  careful  investigation  and  constant 
surveillance. 

In  a  city  with  a  cosmopolitan  and  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion of  almost  five  million,  the  problem  of  the  wayward 
girl  must  receive  serious  attention.  The  bureau  charged 
with  maintaining  a  complete  census  of  children  between 
four  and  eighteen  is  in  possession  of  facts  that  aid  ma- 
terially in  keeping  direct  supervision  of  girls  in  adolescent 
years.     Cases  that  have   already  come  to  the   attention 
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of  the  bureau  give  convincing  evidence  of  the  need  of  in- 
vestigating absences  of  high  school  girls.  Miss  A,  attend- 
ing one  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  came  to  the 
principal  with  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  both  older 
than  herself  and  introduced  them  as  her  brother  and  sister. 
They  asked  that  she  be  discharged  from  school  as  her  par- 
ents were  to  send  her  to  work.  The  request  seemed  honest 
and  the  discharge  was  granted.  Some  days  later,  an  at- 
tendance officer  was  sent  to  the  girl's  home  for  the  books 
she  failed  to  return.  The  parents  were  amazed  at  what 
they  learned  from  the  attendance  officer.  A  hasty  inves- 
tigation by  officials  and  frenzied  parents  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  false  brother  and  sister  were  planning  to 
introduce  this  girl  to  a  life  of  shame  when  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  her  confidence.  The  attendance 
officer's  visit  came  in  time  to  save  the  unsuspecting  child. 
Such  cases  do  not  occur  by  hundreds  or  by  the  dozens 
every  week,  but  they  do  occur  frequently  enough  to  war- 
rant an  investigation  of  all  absences  and  requests  for  dis- 
charge from  high  school.  A  staff  of  trained  visiting  teach- 
ers can  readily  control  such  a  situation. 

Another  group  of  children  over  whom  strict  supervision 
must  be  maintained  is  composed  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
received  employment  certificates  but  who  are  without  em- 
ployment. About  sixty  thousand  children  between  four- 
teen and  eighteen  are  today  assumed  to  be  employed. 
Who  knows  whether  they  are  engaged  in  profitable  labor? 
How  many  are  diligently  searching  for  employment? 
How  many  are  spending  their  days  in  idleness  acquiring 
habits  of  indolence  or  succumbing  to  petty  temptations 
of  the  street?  This  problem  has  received  no  attention 
but  will  be  studied  carefully  in  the  demonstration  or  experi- 
mentation district  that  is  being  established  by  the  bureau 
of  attendance.  A  plan  that  has  just  been  put  into  opera- 
tion requires  all  children  who  have  obtained  their  "work- 
ing papers"  to  report  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  to  the  school 
they  left  whether  or  not  they  are  employed  and  to  give 
the  address  of  their  place  of  employment.     This  informa-. 
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tion  is  verified  by  investigation.  Children  who  have  not 
found  employment  are  requested  to  report  to  their  last 
school  daily  and  to  arrange  with  the  principal  for  hours 
when  they  can  go  in  search  of  employment. 

The  last  problem  suggests  the  need  of  a  municipal  em- 
ployment exchange  for  children  leaving  school  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  or  with  an  employment  certificate. 
Since  the  bureau  of  attendance  has  a  complete  record  of 
the  age,  the  residence  and  the  school  progress  of  each  child, 
it  should  be  charged  with  inaugurating  and  conducting 
these  employment  exchanges.  All  requests  for  the  labor 
of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  legally,  should  be  regis- 
tered with  the  bureau  of  attendance.  All  children  legally 
entitled  to  enter  industrial  or  commercial  work  should  also 
register  their  intention  with  the  same  bureau.  A  properly 
organized  auxiliary  staff  can  readily  take  care  of  this  em- 
ployment phase  of  the  work.  In  this  way  supervision  of 
the  child  up  to  eighteen  can  be  maintained  and  many 
children  will  be  saved  from  the  precariousness  which  hems 
in  their  lives  of  poverty  and  social  disability. 

The  organization  of  a  labor  exchange  for  children  be- 
tween fourteen  and  eighteen,  suggests  one  more  important 
task  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  this  bureau — the  prob- 
lem of  vocational  guidance.  Vocational  placement  with- 
out vocational  guidance  is  giving  haphazard  and  accidental 
direction  to  individual  life  currents.  Vocational  guidance 
without  vocational  placement  too  often  resolves  itself 
into  futile  advice  for  the  vast  army  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  poverty  who  grasp  eagerly  at  the  first  opportunity 
for  employment.  The  writer  realizes,  in  full  measure, 
the  amount  of  work  involved  in  organizing  these  two 
activities.  For  the  successful  conduct  of  a  bureau  of  voca- 
tional placement,  district  offices  must  be  opened,  extensive 
cooperation  between  this  division  and  the  employers  of 
labor  must  be  maintained,  special  qualifications  of  chil- 
dren seeking  employment  must  be  a  matter  of  simple  and 
accessible  record,  and  a  following-up  system  must  be  in- 
stalled so  that  supervision  of  these  children  can  be  main- 
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tained.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  that  must 
be  worked  out.  The  bureau  of  vocational  guidance  will 
demand  an  organization  as  extensive  and  as  carefully 
planned.  The  staffs  of  these  two  bureaus  must,  neces- 
sarily, be  large  and  the  important  executive  officers  must 
be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  men  and  women  of  ability, 
special  training  and  extensive  experience. 

The  cost  of  maintaim'ng  a  bureau  of  attendance  and 
child  welfare  that  is  complete  in  equipment  and  ready 
for  the  whole  task  of  supervising  the  non-academic  wel- 
fare of  the  child  represents  a  wise  investment  for  it  is  the 
price  a  municipality  must  pay  for  conserving  its  youth. 
Thru  the  complete  census  of  all  children  between  four 
and  eighteen,  this  bureau  will  be  in  a  position  to  control 
the  problem  of  attendance  in  all  schools,  day  and  evening, 
high  schools  and  vocational  schools;  with  a  staff  of  atten- 
dance officers  large  enough  to  investigate  every  doubtful 
absence,  the  problem  of  irregularity  will  be  under  absolute 
control  and  the  truant  will  become  the  rara  avis  that  he  should 
be  in  a  properly  organized  school  system;  thru  a  system  of 
cooperation  with  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
this  bureau  can  secure  for  its  children  every  advantage 
which  private  and  public  philanthropy  can  bestow;  thru 
the  service  of  field  workers  and  with  the  aid  of  the  police 
proper  supervision  can  be  maintained  over  newsboys  and 
juvenile  peddlers  so  that  they  will  not  be  caught  by  the 
eddies  and  undercurrents  which  drag  them  down  to  ruin 
and  desolation  in  our  social  life.  Thru  the  activities  of 
the  division  of  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  place- 
ment each  child  who  must  enter  the  business  world  will 
not  be  belched  out  of  school  to  begin  life  at  its  most  painful 
point,  but  will  be  directed  into  that  field  of  work  in  which 
he  can  enjoy  the  happiness  which  comes  from  full  realiza- 
tion of  God-given  gifts. 

Paul  KXapper 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


V 

EDUCATIONAL   POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE  MOTION 

PICTURE 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  to  understand  something  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  motion  picture  industry  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  has  been  chiefly  exploited.  As  everybody 
knows  it  was  in  France  that  the  kinematograph  first  became 
of  appreciable  significance  in  theatricals.  That  was  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  From  France,  interest  spread  to  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  until  today  there  is  scarcely  a  spot 
in  the  civilized  world  where  the  motion  picture  has  not 
penetrated. 

In  the  city  of  Berlin  alone  there  were  last  year  more  than 
four  hundred  theatres  where  this  brand  of  popular  amuse- 
ment was  housed.  In  all  Germany  there  were  considerably 
more  than  three  thousand,  each  of  which  averaged  a  daily 
patronage  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  or  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  for  the  whole  country,  per  diem. 

In  the  United  States  the  figures  are,  of  course,  much  larger. 
There  are  probably  more  than  15,000  motion  picture  thea- 
tres in  the  country  and  the  number  is  swelling  by  the  dozens 
weekly.  If  we  grant  the  same  average  daily  attendance 
as  for  Germany  this  means  that  more  than  6,000,000  people 
in  the  United  States  visit  the  institutions  daily,  figures 
that  are  fairly  staggering  to  contemplate.  The  weekly 
manufacture  of  new  film  in  the  United  States  approaches 
a  million  and  a  half  feet. 

If  there  is  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this,  surely 
it  is  that  motion  pictures  appeal  to  the  people.  There 
is  no  denying  this.  And  their  significance  as  an  educational 
agency,  if  properly  managed,  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
They  make  a  direct  appeal,  especially  to  the  young.  Just 
watch  the  boy  who  has  a  bright  nickel  to  spare  and  you 
will  see  him  at  the  box  office,  pushing  his  coin  under  the 
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window  and  receiving  the  coveted  ticket.  And  his  less 
fortunate  companion  whose  wealth  is  insufficient  to  allow 
him  to  go  and  do  likewise  is  constantly  to  be  seen  hovering 
about  the  entrance  way,  staring  at  the  luring  posters,  or 
pointing  out  to  a  like-minded  fellow  some  scene  that  is 
especially  appealing  to  boyish  fancy. 

Where  can  education  turn  to  find  such  possibilities  as 
these?  Here  is  a  pathway  to  the  child  soul  which  is  at 
once  compelling,  absorbing,  novel.  For  years,  ever  since 
the  day  of  Pestalozzi  in  fact,  we  have  been  stressing  the 
necessity  for  visual  presentation  of  all  school  material. 
Every  teacher  knows  how  uninteresting  and  lifeless  is  a 
lesson,  in  geography  for  example,  of  which  she  herself 
knows  only  what  the  book  says.  And  all  the  time  there  are 
the  possibilities  of  kinematography  which  might  illumine 
the  lesson  so  absorbingly,  yet  instructively. 

I  remember  a  lesson  in  this  much-abused  subject  which 
some  of  my  poor  pupils  had  to  sustain  when  I  was  a  young 
teacher  just  out  of  high  school.  I  believe  it  was  Hemin- 
way's  text,  or  it  may  have  been  Tarbell's.  The  country 
we  were  studying  that  day  was  Switzerland.  The  passage 
in  the  book  read,  in  one  place,  something  like  this: 

"....Here,  too,  are  the  Alps  Mountains,  with  their 
peaks  covered  with  snow  the  year  round.  ..." 

At  lesson  time:  "What  mountains  are  there  in  Switzer- 
land?" I  asked  a  small  boy  of  ten. 

"The  Alps  Mountains,"  was  the  confident  reply. 

"Right!     What  can  you  tell  me  about  these  mountains?" 

"They  are  covered  with  snow  the  year  round,"  came  the 
response. 

"That  is  good!  That  will  do!"  And  he  sat  down  satis- 
fied and,  in  some  mysterious  way,  I  suppose,  filled  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  beautiful  Alpine  region. 

I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
teaching  is  content  with  this  sort  of  pedagogy.  But, 
oh,  the  poverty  of  it!  There  is  no  life,  no  zest,  no  interest 
in  such  cut-and-dried  educational  formulae  as  these.  No 
wonder  that  healthy  country  boys  play  hookey  when  they 
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get  the  chance.  Mine  did,  and  who  can  blame  them? 
Interest  is  the  fundamental  law  of  all  successful  scholarship 
and  unless  we  as  teachers  do  our  utmost  to  stimulate  it 
we  are  negligent  and  incompetent.  Just  as  a  striking  in- 
stance of  what  a  lesson  in  Swiss  geography  may  be  made 
thru  kinematography  I  should  like  to  offer  here  a  trans- 
lation of  a  motion  picture  lesson  about  the  Alps  which  I 
came  across  recently  in  a  German  educational  magazine. 
It  includes  six  reels,  as  follows: 

i.  Views  along  the  Kiger  and  Monch  peaks,  Interlaken. 

2.  Glaciers  on  the  Grindelwald. 

3.  A  trip  from  Lauterbrunnen  to  the  station  Eismeer. 
The  electric  Jungfrau  tram  passes  upward  from  the  summer 
region  below,  across  the  smooth  side  of  the  mountain, 
affording  views  of  the  gigantic  glaciers  and  peaks,  whirling 
its  passengers  thru  the  tunnel,  up,  up  beyond  the  line  of 
vegetation  to  the  abode  of  the  eternal  snows. 

4.  Mountain  climbing.  Different  views  of  the  Dolomites, 
showing  the  climbers  picking  their  way  over  the  icy  seas 
to  the  very  summit. 

5.  A  chapter  on  the  mineralogy  of  Saxon  Switzerland. 

6.  Avalanche  of  a  cliff. 

If  I  had  had  such  a  program  as  this  when  my  boys  and  girls 
were  informed  that  "the  Alps  Mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  the  year  round,"  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  result. 
Imagine  the  thrilling  interest  they  would  have  felt,  not 
only  in  the  mountains  themselves,  but  also  in  mountain 
railway  mechanics,  glaciers,  peak  ascension,  and  other 
affiliated  subjects  that  the  films  suggest.  Here  would 
have  been  real  education  in  its  broadest  and  most  inspiring 
sense.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  that  single  sentence  in  the 
text  might  have  furnished  material  for  the  whole  period, 
instead  of  being  past  over  with  a  rote  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  and  a  smile  and  a  nod  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Nor  are  geographical  features  the  only  educational 
possibilities  of  the  motion  picture.  There  are  stirring  scenes 
of  history  which  the  clever  kinematograph  folk  have  de- 
picted with  surprizing  faithfulness  in  their  studios  and  in 
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the  open.  There  are  all  the  things  of  scientific  interest, 
such,  for  example,  as  polar  expeditions,  submarine  photog- 
raphy ;  industrial  ways ;  arts  and  crafts ;  hygiene  and  disease ; 
animals,  their  haunts  and  their  ways — a  theme  always  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  to  young  people;  racial  traits,  charac- 
teristics and  modes  of  life;  some  of  the  wonderful  things 
in  the  natural  sciences ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  and  dozens 
of  other  equally  valuable  subjects,  there  are  the  vast  possi- 
bilities of  kinematography  in  literature.  In  this  last, 
Germany,  long  the  example  in  educational  procedure,  has 
done  the  most  to  avail  herself  of  the  stage  in  bringing  the 
great  masterpieces  of  literature  before  her  boys  and  girls. 
Free  or  competitive  passes  to  theatres  where  some  drama 
of  Goethe  or  Schiller  is  being  performed  are  constantly 
afforded  the  pupils.  The  mental  profit  thus  is  not  in- 
considerable, and  appreciation  of  the  masterpiece  as  such 
is  increased  a  hundred  fold.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in 
the  absence  of  such  an  excellent  practise  here,  the  school 
kinematograph  should  not  meet  a  distinct  want  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  In  our  high  schools,  several  of  the  great 
Shakespearian  plays  are  on  the  required  list.  Herein  lies 
a  great  opportunity  and  the  possibility  of  a  great  service 
for  the  motion  picture.  Robert  Mantell,  Julia  Marlowe 
and  Forbes-Robertson  stand  high  in  their  art,  and  it  is 
almost  a  calamity  for  the  high  school  pupil,  reading  some- 
thing from  Shakespeare,  to  be  denied  seeing  some  of  these 
great  actors  perform  before  them  on  the  screen.  Everyone 
knows  how  awe-inspiring  and  grand  a  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation of  such  rdlesas  Brutus,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear, 
and  others  becomes  under  the  artistic  touch  of  great  players 
like  these.  The  motion  picture,  while  not  vivifying  the 
drama  like  the  stage,  yet  comes  as  near  bringing  reality  into 
the  schoolroom  as  it  will  probably  ever  be  brought. 

Not  long  since  I  attended  a  class  recitation  in  Macbeth. 
It  struck  me  that  the  teacher  was  all  that  could  be  asked 
for,  which  is  saying  considerable  for  an  English  teacher. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  I  was  aware  that  general  interest 
in  the  play  was  quite  lacking.     The  pupils  took  it  as  a  matter 
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of  course,  reading  selected  portions  well,  apparently  com- 
prehending the  plot  perfectly,  yet  quite  unsympathetic 
and  unappreciative.  The  lesson  included  the  scene  where 
Banquo's  ghost  appears.  In  the  margin  of  the  text  were 
bracketed  these  words:  "enter  ghost"  and  "exit  ghost" 
in  the  appropriate  places.  There  was  nothing  else.  The 
agitation  of  Macbeth,  the  perturbation  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
with  all  the  attendant  uproar,  were  all,  of  course,  lacking. 
The  setting  was  unreal,  naturally,  but  could  a  miracle  have 
projected  the  lurid  features  of  the  ghost  among  the  guests 
at  the  table,  and  the  haunted,  guilty  frenzy  of  the  king, 
I  imagine  the  unimprest  faces  of  the  pupils  would  suddenly 
have  become  quite  expressive  and  interested,  and  that  new 
enthusiasm  would  have  been  at  once  in  evidence.  It  was 
a  lost  opportunity  for  school  kinematography.  It  is  on 
just  such  occasions  as  this  that  one  is  most  imprest,  not 
only  with  the  theme  of  developing  the  child's  imaginative 
powers,  but  also  with  how  valuable  a  factor  the  motion 
picture  may  become  in  doing  this. 

The  question  is,  is  a  projector  in  every  grammar  and  high 
school  practical?  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  admit  that 
producers  are  not  catering  to  educational  demands.  Natu- 
rally they  are  "playing  to  the  gallery"  so  far  as  school  boys 
and  girls  are  concerned.  They  do  not  study  the  field  nor 
are  they  invited  to  do  so.  Educational  films,  if  they  are  to 
be  released,  must  be  promoted.  School  boards  and  com- 
mittees are  not  anxious,  as  a  rule,  to  make  innovations. 
In  the  past,  producers  have  released  plays  of  educational 
import  only  at  long  intervals,  and  then  merely  as  ventures, 
sizing  the  market  up,  as  it  were.  School  authorities  have 
in  far  the  majority  of  cases  failed  to  respond.  The  theatre 
itself  long  held  in  contempt  as  an  evil  reagent  upon  the 
child  is  only  very  slowly  emerging  from  disfavor.  And 
the  inroads  of  the  motion  picture  theatre  while  not  increas- 
ing the  prejudice  against  theatricals  in  general  have  hardly 
removed  it  entirely.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  committee 
from  the  bureau  of  education  to  make  an  investigation  into 
the  subject  of  school  kinematography  and  to  submit  recom- 
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mendations  on  their  findings.  Presupposing  a  favorable 
report,  the  bureau  next  would  naturally  get  in  touch  with 
the  state  departments,  urging  them  to  consider  ways  and 
means.  Producers  then  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  the 
interest  of  country- wide  school  kinematography. 

Another  important  question  is  the  financial  one,  omni- 
present in  affairs  of  all  educational  innovation.  Can  we 
afford  to  go  to  the  necessary  expense  of  installing  a  pro- 
jector in  every  public  school  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities? 
And  can  we  afford  to  keep  it  properly  filmed  and  manipu- 
lated? There  is  only  the  one,  time-worn  answer  to  this 
question:  we  owe  it  to  our  children  to  provide  every  educa- 
tional expedient  that  can  in  any  way  aid  in  advancing  the 
end  of  education.  Once  education  was  merely  formal 
book  drill;  then  it  was  learned,  all  too  slowly,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  education  outside  of  books,  in  laboratories 
and  work  shops  and  school  gardens,  and  a  new  point  of  view 
developed.  Once  education  meant  for  the  child  to  sit 
quietly  and  imbibe  deep  draughts  of  wisdom  from  his 
preceptors  and  his  books.  Then  along  came  the  great 
modern  movement  of  self-activity,  and  a  new  pedagogical 
dispensation  was  ushered  in.  And  now,  here  is  a  new  agency 
that  promises  even  more  than  they.  It  has  already  chal- 
lenged and  received  the  full  approval  of  recognized  educa- 
tors in  this  country,  and  in  many  cities  occupies  a  significant 
place  in  the  curriculum.  These  facts  alone  ought  to  be 
sufficient  answer  to  the  skeptics.  And,  after  all,  the  expense 
need  not  be  considerable.  Once  the  machine  is  installed, 
the  janitor  could  in  most  cases  be  properly  licensed  to  care 
for  and  operate  it.  The  chief  item  would,  of  course,  be  the 
films.  But  doubtless  some  system  of  distribution  could 
be  devised  whereby  this  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  a  satisfactory  selection  be  assured  at  all  times. 

At  all  events,  beginnings  would  have  to  be  made  in  a  small 
•way.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  attempt  to  start  out  with 
a  complete  supply  of  well-selected  films — say  in  history — the 
first  year,  even  if  they  could  be  procured.  But  it  would 
be   very   possible   to   arrange   Friday   afternoon   programs 
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covering  the  work  of  the  week.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  a  beginners'  class  of  fourth-grade  pupils  t(5  make 
provisions  for.  The  work  during  the  first  week  has  dealt 
with  Columbus'  arguments,  his  voyage  and  the  sort  of 
land  he  discovered.  The  motion  picture  would  then  be 
something  like  this : 

A  short  reel,  showing  Columbus  before  the  wise  but 
incredulous  Genoese  and  Spaniards,  demonstrating  to  them 
with  his  egg  and  candle  that  the  earth  is  round;  and  finally, 
after  much  delay  and  disappointment,  securing  men  and 
ships  for  his  voyage.  Incidents  of  the  voyage.  Fear  of 
the  sailors  and  steadfastness  of  their  captain.  Land! 
Land!  The  natives  and  their  reception  of  the  strangers. 
The  return. 

Additional  elements  of  interest  might  be  secured  by  de- 
picting something  of  the  early  life  of  Columbus.  He  might 
be  introduced  as  a  boy,  loving  to  roam  by  the  sea,  sailing 
with  his  father  in  his  small  fishing  boat,  and  finally,  grown 
to  manhood,  filled  with  a  single  purpose. 

So  careful  producers  might  go  thru  incidents  of  his- 
torical, geographical  or  scientific  interest,  film  them  and 
find  for  them  a  ready  market  in  the  educational  world. 

There  is  one  other  virtue  deserving  of  mention  in  behalf 
of  the  school  kinematograph.  It  is  this:  the  events  which 
are  portrayed  remain  indelibly  in  memory.  Our  present 
practise  of  spending  a  year  in  elementary  history,  for  ex- 
ample, then  going  thru  the  same  book  again  the  next 
year,  in  the  next  grade,  could  be  partially  abandoned,  and 
thus  a  much  greater  economy  of  time  and  energy  could 
be  secured,  and  devoted  to  something  else.  Just  how  sig- 
nificant this  saving  would  be,  only  the  experiment  could 
show;  certainly  it  would  be  considerable.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  child's  memory  is  especially  faithful  to 
pictures  which  mean  something  to  it,  as  motion  ones  ap- 
parently do. 

Lawrence  Augustus  Averiel, 

Clark  University 
Worcester,  Mass. 


VI 

THE  PROCESS  OF  EXAMINING 

There  are  times  when  a  consideration  of  the  simple  con- 
ditions of  school  procedure  throws  light  on  problems  other- 
wise obscure.  Certain  things  respecting  the  examination 
exercise  seem  to  go  without  saying,  and  yet  it  is  worth  while 
calling  some  of  them  to  mind.  The  examination  is  like 
Aristotle's  The  whole  of  a  tragic  action,  which  he  explains 
has  a  "beginning,  middle,  and  end."  And  "the  beginning 
is  that  which  necessarily  is  not  itself  posterior  to  another 
thing,  but  another  thing  is  naturally  expected  to  follow  it. 
The  end  is  that  which  is  itself  naturally  adapted  to  be 
posterior  to  another  thing,  but  after  this  there  is  nothing 
else."  As  the  principle  of  the  examination  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  teaching  process,  it  is  exemplified  in  the  daily 
recitation  as  well  as  on  stated  occasions,  and  it  is  involved 
in  every  assigned  exercise.  But  the  final  examination  both 
as  a  test  of  mastery  and  as  a  product  of  teaching  is  organi- 
cally the  last  thing,  the  fruit  of  all  the  preceding  instruction 
and  tests,  the  predetermined  end  of  a  progressive  series. 

It  is  this  last  thing  in  the  teaching  process  that  has  been 
strangely  ignored  in  our  educational  discussions.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  question,  it  is  true,  but  the  value  of  the 
answer  does  not  seem  to  matter.  We  have  discust  the 
purpose  of  the  examination,  vaguely,  in  terms  of  the  aim 
of  education  as  a  whole  and  have  conceived  of  standards 
of  achievement,  abstractly,  as  unrelated  to  the  process  of 
teaching.  In  our  actual  practise  we  think  in  terms  of 
quantity  of  achievement,  and  the  examination  is  a  mere 
mechanical  addition,  not  an  outgrowth  of  a  term's  work. 
It  is  often  a  punishment  even,  meted  out  to  those  who  are 
the  least  prepared,  not  an  opportunity  to  reveal  joyous 
mastery. 

If  teaching  has  to  do  with  mental  growth,  then  the  forms 
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of  examining  have  their  specific  values,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex.  The  results  which  they  are  the  means 
of  revealing  should  not  be  expected  to  be  all  of  the  same 
character.  The  difference  between  the  daily  question  or 
topical  assignment,  the  test,  or  quiz,  given  at  longer  in- 
tervals, and  the  examination  proper  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
is  not  a  mere  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
them.  The  first  is  limited  to  the  scope  of  the  assigned  lesson, 
the  second  to  a  number  of  lessons,  and  the  last  is  limited 
only  by  the  scope  of  the  whole  course,  and  the  quality  of 
the  results  should  in  all  cases  be  different.  Questions  and 
answers  may  be  oral  or  written,  the  quiz  may  be  given  at 
stated  intervals  or  "sprung"  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
the  questions  of  an  examination  or  a  quiz  may  be  announced 
in  advance  or  given  out  only  at  the  time  set  for  answering. 
These  are  among  the  various  ways  of  carrying  on  examina- 
tions, which  give  us  a  class  of  conditions  that  affect  the  fac- 
tor known  as  the  result.  Each  has  certain  limitations  and 
advantages  perhaps  to  be  utilized  on  occasion  to  meet  a 
definite  situation.  The  quality  of  results  which  teachers 
customarily  expect  gives  rise  to  standards  for  estimating 
results.  Besides,  there  are  factors  that  have  an  inevitable 
relation  to  the  quality  of  the  results;  a  change  in  any  of 
them  will  bring  about  a  different  result.  They  are  the 
teacher-examiner,  the  subject-matter,  the  instruction,  the 
question  or  assignment,  and  the  examinee. 

That  this  is  true  is  certainly  well  known.  That  these 
conditions  have  a  relation  to  the  estimation  of  results, 
is  also  clear.  For  instance,  an  examination  of  a  class 
may  be  made  by  the  teacher  in  charge  or  by  some  one, 
not  the  teacher,  who,  however,  has  certain  means  of 
knowing  the  scope  of  the  instruction,  or  by  someone 
unacquainted  with  the  scope  and  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given.  In  each  case  one  would  naturally  expect  differ- 
ences in  the  questions  and  the  answers,  and  also  three  differ- 
ent estimates  of  the  answers  to  the  same  questions  be- 
cause of  differences  in  standards,  or  means  of  estimating; 
and  there  might  be  differences  in  the  method  of  recording 
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the  estimates  (the  marking  system);  and  differences  in 
consistency  to  the  accepted  system  of  marking  the 
papers.  Practically,  within  the  same  administrative  juris- 
diction classification  by  making  conditions  uniform  pre- 
vents to  some  extent  such  differences  and  facilitates  measur- 
ing achievement  as  well  as  giving  instruction.  But  the 
personal  equation  still  remains,  and  unless  some  way  be 
found  to  remove  it,  subjective  means  of  estimating  results 
in  most  school  subjects  will  prevail  even  tho  arbitrary  and 
artificial  objective  standards  be  imposed  from  without. 
Unless  standards  are  derived  under  the  conditions  that 
obtain  where  the  examinations  take  place,  they  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  somewhat  unrelated  to  the  qualities  that  are 
made  the  object  of  the  examination.  And  if  one  could  con- 
ceive of  scales  to  measure  achievement  in  all  school  subjects 
(which  is  indeed  looked  forward  to),  what  would  one  say 
is  a  "good"  answer  to  a  question  in  history  that  has  not 
been  stated  or  a  response  to  an  unknown  assignment  in  compo- 
sition, for  instance?  That  is,  how  would  one  grade  answers 
without  reference  to  the  questions  given?  Or  would  the 
questions  be  graded,  or  both  the  questions  and  the  answers, 
giving  a  graduated  scale  of  answers  to  a  representative 
question  in  history?  Even  if  in  the  case  of  an  assigned 
exercise  all  the  conditions  could  be  made  uniform,  such  as 
the  time  allowed  for  preparation,  the  time  allowed  for  the 
exercise  itself  or  for  answering  the  questions  set,  and  uni- 
form opportunities  for  the  consultation  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion, there  would  still  be  possible  differences  in  readiness 
and  speed  even  tho  the  answers  would  be  qualitatively 
the  same  at  the  end  of  the  hour  set  for  the  exercise.  But 
if  all  the  conditions  could  be  made  absolutely  uniform, 
that  a  standard  might  be  valid  outside  the  group  in  ques- 
tion, there  would  be  required  everywhere  else  the  same  set 
of  conditions.  Practically,  final  questions  or  problems 
differ  in  import  among  different  teachers,  being  set  in  view 
of  past  instruction,  tests,  and  exercises,  and  these  differ- 
ences will,  of  course,  appear  in  the  answers  and  in  the 
values  assigned  to  them.     If  the  conditions  be  made   as 
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uniform  as  possible  and  a  number  of  teachers  of  a  sub- 
ject, all  well  acquainted  with  the  scope  of  the  work  done, 
should  examine  the  papers,  would  they  be  in  substantial 
agreement  in  their  estimates?  Fortunately,  we  have  at 
hand  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  this  very  question 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Starch  and  Elliott.1  In  a  series  of 
three  investigations  in  English,  history,  and  geometry, 
they  obtained  in  each  case  a  set  of  questions  and  a  copy  of 
each  of  two  examination  papers  produced  by  two  high  school 
pupils  and  sent  them  duplicated  to  each  of  two  hundred 
high  schools  with  the  request  that  the  principal  teacher 
of  the  subject  in  question  grade  the  two  papers  in  each  case 
according  to  the  practises  and  standards  of  the  school. 
One  paper,  in  the  English  set,  was  assigned  values  by  91 
teachers,  who  used  a  passing  standard  of  75,  from  60  (one 
estimate)  to  97  (three  estimates).  The  same  paper  was 
assigned  values  by  5 1  teachers,  who  used  a  passing  standard 
of  70,  from  65  (one  estimate)  to  97  (two  estimates).  The 
results  in  the  case  of  the  second  paper  in  the  English  set 
were  about  the  same.  And  there  were  no  new  developments 
in  the  history  and  the  geometry  papers,  except  that  the 
latter  showed  the  extreme  variation  of  the  grades  even  more 
forcibly  than  the  English  papers.  They  conclude  that 
"The  immense  variability  of  marks  tends  obviously  to 
cast  considerable  discredit  upon  the  fairness  and  accuracy 
of  our  present  methods  of  evaluating  the  quality  of  work 
in  the  school.  No  matter  how  much  any  one  may  wish 
to  minimize  the  utility  of  marks,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
an  indispensable  administrative  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  school,  and  a  real  personal  value  fromjfiftie  standpoint 
of  the  pupil." 

Of  the  administrative  value  of  marks  when  properly 
distributed  and  their  personal  value  when  justly  assigned, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  first  can  be  attained 
by  administrative  fiat,  but  the  just  assignment  of  grades  is 
the  real  problem.  Some  of  the  variation  of  grades  has 
sources  altogether  illegitimate.     Grades  are  sometimes  made 

1  D.  Starch  and  E.  C.  Elliott:  School  review,  Vol.  20,  442;  Vol.  21,  254. 
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to  contain  punitive  judgments.  Errors  in  language,  for 
instance,  are  sometimes  counted  against  a  grade  in  geom- 
etry, and  teachers  have  been  known  to  reduce  a  grade  in 
history  for  whispering  in  class.  Much  variation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  examination  exercises  during  a  course 
are  not  a  progressive  development  and  the  final  tests  too 
many  heterogeneous  qualities  which  should  by  that  time  have 
either  been  disposed  of  or  properly  subordinated.  When  the 
results  of  an  examination  are  past  on  by  the  teacher  of  the 
class  to  others  not  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
instruction,  at  once  is  lost  the  consciousness  of  certain 
conditions  which  helped  to  give  character  to  the  results. 
There  is  now  in  the  case  of  each  examiner  a  new  ideal  with 
which  the  actual  result  is  compared.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
ideal,  with  teachers  of  experience,  abstracted  from  work 
of  a  similar  sort  known  and  estimated  under  other  condi- 
tions and  with  prepossessions  and  pet  aversions  of  various 
kinds.  The  judges  who  do  not  know  the  student  examined 
can  not  be  influenced  by  certain  habitual  tendencies  mani- 
fested in  the  papers.  They  can  not  so  readily  as  the  teacher 
himself  detect  signs  of  real  achievement  or  attitudes  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  character.  If  our  final  examina- 
tions had  fewer,  higher,  and  more  definite  aims,  if  it  were 
agreed  that  they  should  test  only  the  highest  quality  of 
scholarship,  there  would  simply  be  fewer  chances  of  varia- 
tion in  the  estimates  of  value. 

Without  experiment  one  would  hardly  believe  how  great 
a  difference  in  the  estimation  of  results  may  be  produced 
by  a  change  of  conditions.  In  an  ordinary  spelling  test 
all  the  wordsjjiot  spelled  correctly  would  count,  of  course, 
as  wrong.  Bfit  let  the  spelling  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
language  form  in  an  examination  paper,  teachers  will  likely 
note  differences  in  the  degrees  of  seriousness  of  errors.  Cer- 
tain misspellings  are  mildly  repulsive,  others  offend  against 
all  the  proprieties  of  reason  and  good  taste.  To  obtain 
reactions  to  errors  in  spelling,  thirty  teachers  of  experience, 
mostly  college  and  university  professors,  were  recently  re- 
quested to  express  the  difference  they  recognized,  if  any, 
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in  the  weight  of  errors  in  spelling  by  assigning  grades  from 
1  to  8  to  each  of  eight  types  of  errors  illustrated  by  several 
examples  in  each  case  and  briefly  described  by  the  writer. 
The  conditions  under  which  each  type  of  error  was  com- 
mitted had  been  noted  by  the  writer  in  the  critical  reading 
of  many  test  and  examination  papers  handed  in  by  college 
students  and  the  brief  description  in  each  case  was  intended 
to  convey  to  the  judges  of  the  errors  the  point  of  view  of 
the  actual  examiner  of  the  papers. 

No  two  judges  agree  on  all  the  points.  All  but  two  seem 
to  have  reasonable  grounds  for  their  decision;  many  giving 
their  reasons,  several  at  considerable  length.  A  majority 
of  the  thirty  judges  agree  in  only  one  case,  eighteen  re- 
garding simplifications  such  as  enuf  and  concentrate  as 
the  least  serious.  One  regarded  this  same  as  the  worst 
on  the  ground  that  simplification  tends  to  obscure  "root- 
stems."  Eleven  marked  the  worst  error  that  in  which 
no  attempt  is  made  to  spell  the  word,  the  space  being  left 
blank,  six  regarding  the  same  as  the  least  serious.  One 
of  the  eleven  justifies  his  view  on  the  ground  that  in  such 
a  case  the  "student  shows  a  lack  of  all  ingenuity  or  orig- 
inality." Seven  marked  that  the  most  serious  in  which  the 
error  in  spelling  at  the  same  time  shows  an  error  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  in  fabulous.  Three  regarded  a  confusion 
of  homonyms  as  the  worst  sign;  three,  chance  interference 
of  association,  as  in  aminated  for  animated.  One  regarded 
the  last  as  the  least  serious.  Four  thought  words  spelt 
ambiguously  the  worst  form  of  error  in  the  list,  as  in  the 
case  of  blurred  letters  which  might  be  interpreted  in  either 
of  two  ways.  One  regarded  it  as  the  least  serious.  Four 
thought  a  "bluff"  at  spelling  a  word  the  most,  one  the  least, 
serious.  Three  were  most  imprest  with  bad  syllabication, 
to  four  it  was  the  least  of  the  faults.  If  the  sum  of  the  points 
scored  against  each  type  of  error  be  taken,  the  combined 
view  of  the  thirty  judges  would  seem  to  be  that  the  worst 
fault  is  to  commit  an  error  of  spelling  and  of  pronunciation 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  that  it  is  much  better  not  to  spell 
at  all  than  to  confuse  homonyms,  considerably  better  than 
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to  make  a  "bluff"  at  a  spelling,  and  a  little  better  than  to 
spell  ambiguously ;  that  the  faults  due  to  improper  syllabica- 
tion and  chance  interference  of  association  are  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  the  others  mentioned  before;  and  that  if  one 
must  misspell  let  him  do  it  in  the  simplest  way. 

In  ordinary  practise,  papers  are  usually  not  marked  with 
a  separate  account  for  form  and  content,  nor  are  the  errors 
in  spelling  considered  separate  from  the  language  form 
— all  errors  of  form,  of  content,  all  indications  of  mental 
and  moral  character,  all  become  constituents  of  the  general 
idea  of  the  value  of  an  examination  paper.  The  results 
of  the  experiment  show  what  factors  enter  into  the  sum  total 
of  an  estimate  upon  so  simple  matter  as  spelling  when  the 
issues  are  put  up  squarely  before  the  examiner.  And  the 
result  does  not  seem  to  yield  to  final  analysis.  As  it  happens, 
the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  artificially  by  adding  the 
points  scored  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  constituent 
views.  No  manipulation  of  the  figures  whatever  would 
have  power  to  change  the  moral  conviction  of  any  of  the 
individual  judges.  The  matter  of  how  a  paper  should  be 
marked  on  the  side  of  form  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  simple 
intellectual  discrimination.  It  is  not  here  a  case  of  simply 
deciding  to  what  degree  an  error  of  spelling  departs  from  the 
correct  form.  When  a  college  student  writes  fabulous 
for  fabulous  he  seems  to  show  a  certain  moral  lack — an 
indifference  or  carelessness  in  regard  to  what  goes  on  around 
him — or  it  could  be  an  honest  lack  of  intellectual  discrimina- 
tion supported  by  the  example  of  others  regarded  as  worthy 
of  imitation.  How  can  a  matter  like  this  be  decided  with- 
out going  back  to  the  individual  source  of  an  error?  And 
when  once  an  examiner  goes  so  far  behind  surface  evidence 
the  total  estimate  of  a  result  will  even  depend  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  examiner  or  the  mood  he  may  be  in  at 
the  time.  When  enuf  is  regarded  as  bad  the  criterion  seems 
to  be  degree  of  departure  from  the  long-established  form; 
when  good,  modernity  and  common  sense.  When  a  word 
is  spelt  ambiguously,  i.  e.,  so  that  one  has  as  much  ground 
to  think  that  the  letter  in  question  is  an  e  as  that  it  is  an  i, 
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If 
one  may  think  it  a  well-meant  attempt  to  make  a  correc- 
tion or  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive.  In  the  case  of  a 
rash  attempt  to  spell  a  word  that  had  not  originally  been 
clearly  apprehended,  one  may  regard  it  as  a  praiseworthy 
effort  at  least,  or  as  indicating  an  immoral  or  unscholarly 
attitude  of  mind.  The  judge  who  regarded  the  unattempted 
spelling  as  the  least  serious  error  of  all  presumably  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  that  was  no  error  of  spelling  at  all. 
When  three  marked  the  case  of  interference  of  association 
the  worst  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  bad  mental 
sign  and  not  so  much  a  matter  of  bad  spelling. 

If  spelling  were  made  the  sole  subject  of  the  examination 
errors  would  be  judged  strictly  and  the  only  way  pursued 
to  make  up  a  total  estimate  would  be  to  subtract  the  num- 
ber of  errors  from  the  number  of  opportunities.  This  would 
be  just  also  in  all  other  cases  where  the  goal  set  by  the  ques- 
tion is  fixt.  But  according  to  common  practise  it  would 
be  actually  so  only  in  case  of  short  exercises  in  the  branches 
of  exact  science.  In  long  mathematical  problems,  in  which 
the  fundamental  operations  and  other  processes  are  in  the 
marginal  field  of  conscious  activity,  there  would  be  large 
room  for  appreciable  errors  of  form.  If  the  aim,  however, 
is  to  reproduce  a  certain  amount  of  language,  the  element 
of  "how  much"  and  that  of  "in  what  time"  serve  to  measure 
the  achievement.  Skill  in  handwriting  and  in  the  manual 
arts  having  to  do  with  form  and  position  may  to  some  ex- 
tent be  objectively  determined,  but  for  results  in  drawing, 
composition,  literature  and  other  studies  that  allow  a  wide 
latitude  of  interpretation,  the  difficulty  of  evaluation  is 
greatly  increased. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  different  standards  of  judgment, 
themselves  variously  derived,  affect  the  estimation  of  total 
results,  the  means  that  have  been  proposed  to  reform  ex- 
aminations and  what  pertains  to  them  seem  wholly  inade- 
quate. Ten  years  ago  it  could  be  said  that2  "No  scientific 
study  of  any  consequence  has  been  made  to  determine  the 

2  Cattell:  "Examinations,  Grades  and  Credits,"  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Vol.  66,  p.  367. 
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validity  of  our  methods,  to  standardize  or  improve  them. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  assigning  of  grades  to  school 
children  and  college  students  has  some  meaning,  tho  just 
what  this  is  remains  to  be  determined.  Wissler's  studies 
show  that  a  man  who  receives  a  high  grade  in  Latin  is 
likely  to  receive  a  high  grade  in  Greek  and  about  as  likely 
to  receive  a  high  grade  in  mathematics  or  gymnastics.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  grades  are  assigned  for  moral 
traits  or  for  the  general  impression  made  by  the  man  as 
much  as  for  ability  and  performance  in  a  given  subject." 
And  "It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  determine  what  students 
are  fitted  for  a  college  course  by  means  of  a  written  ex- 
amination." Attention  is  called  to  the  statistics  compiled 
by  Thorndike  which  indicate  that  those  who  pass  the  ex- 
amination for  college  entrance  with  the  lowest  grades  are 
as  likely  to  do  well  in  college  as  those  having  higher  grades 
and  that  those  rejected  would  probably  do  equally  well. 
Studies  that  have  since  been  made,  continuing  down  even 
to  a  recent  volume  of  this  Review,3  do  not  entirely  bear 
out  the  sweeping  conclusions  here  quoted,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  our  methods  of  examining  and  grading  have 
repeatedly  been  challenged.  The  attack  of  the  problem 
has  since  followed  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle published  ten  years  ago:  "Bach  examiner  probably 
has  his  own  methods  of  grading.  The  simplest  is  to  arrange 
a  series  of,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  papers  in  their  order, 
calling  the  poorest  1,  the  next  2,  and  so  on.  For  this  there 
would  be  a  hundred  cases.  Many  instructors  doubtless 
let  the  grade  represent  the  percentage  of  questions  cor- 
rectly answered.  This  is  a  possible  but  fallacious  method 
in  a  subject  such  as  mathematics;  in  a  subject  such  as  psy- 
chology, it  is  impossible."  Another  principle  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  apply,  in  establishing  objective  stand- 
ards, is:  "It  is  held  that  if  the  same  thousand  examination 
papers  were  read  and  graded  independently  by  ten  exam- 
iners, the  variation  in  the  grade  of  the  same  paper  by  differ- 
ent examiners  would  give  us  a  measure  of  the  difference 

8  1914,  Vol.  48. 
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between  the  papers,  which  would  be  inversely  as  the  varia- 
tion of  the  grades." 

If  marking  papers  in  the  order  of  merit:  i,  2  and  3,  be 
unobjectionable  in  ranking  a  class  as  a  whole,  it  would  not 
necessarily  be  just  to  the  individual.  It  would  not  indi- 
cate on  what  principle  they  were  marked  or  whether  they 
were  graded  on  any  kind  of  consistent  principle  whatever. 
And  grading  in  the  order  of  merit  does  not  require  any  stand- 
ard not  furnished  by  the  individuals  within  the  class. 
Practically  this  means  that  a  paper  that  is  regarded  as  the 
best  might  under  the  system  of  per  cent  of  questions 
answered  correctly  have  any  value  whatever;  that  is, 
a  paper  with  a  rank  of  50  could  be  the  relative  best  and  be 
so  recorded.  Under  this  system  comparison  between  differ- 
ent classes  or  years  or  teachers  or  different  students  not 
in  the  same  class  would  not  be  valid.  The  same  would 
be  true,  of  course,  of  groups  of  papers  arranged  in  the 
order  of  merit:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  if  not  backed  by  the  method 
of  per  cents. 

The  emphasis  with  which  this  subject  of  distribution  of 
grades  has  been  discust  has  obscured  its  limitations.  Of 
the  method  of  per  cents  it  is  said,4  "We  do  not  know  what 
the  symbols  mean:  they  have  no  defined  meaning.  To 
reply  that  a  given  symbol  signifies  a  given  per  cent  of  an 
undefined  something  is  to  beg  the  question."  But  in  the 
light  of  what  is  known  of  the  derivation  of  a  total  judg- 
ment from  the  most  irrelevant  components,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  A  or  C  or  E?  Who  can  define  it?  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  judgments  that  are  covered 
by  a  convenient  symbol  is  that  their  basis  is  unknown. 
Is  it  safe  to  base  any  inferences  on  an  average  judgment 
whose  constituents  are  not  known?  The  investigation  of 
extensive  records  of  standings  to  derive  an  average  curve 
of  distribution  gives  indeed  an  average,  but  whether  the 
marks  are  assigned  for  ability  or  performance  or  achieve- 
ment or  for  moral  trait  or  personality  or  athletic  prowess 

4  Foster:    Administration  of  the  college  curriculum,  p.  268-269,  272,  in- 
cluding foot-note. 
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to  any  extent  seems  to  be  mere  speculation.  And  even  if 
one  distributes  the  grades  of  a  class  in  harmony  with  a 
standard  average  curve  of  distribution;  if  he  follows  one 
or  another  of  the  first  three  published  schemes  making  out 
2  to  10  per  cent  A's,  20  to  23  per  cent  B's,  40  to  50  per 
cent  C's,  20  to  23  per  cent  D's,  and  2  to  10  per  cent  C's; 
or  if  he  should  desire  to  follow  a  more  accurate  scheme  of 
a  later  study  and  select  out  of  a  hundred  12  poorest,  19 
inferior,  45  average,  21  superior,  and  3  excellent,  or  make 
his  distribution  correspond  to  a  still  more  exact  induction 
of  what  from  the  most  extensive  records  obtainable  the 
curve  should  be,  his  principles  could  still  be  as  inconsistent 
and  as  erratic  as  you  please;  and  if  his  grades  should  come 
out  in  the  exact  proportions  of  some  published  scheme, 
he  would  rightly  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
no  just  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  a  standard  curve 
of  distribution  at  all.  That  the  distribution  of  mental 
traits  in  groups  of  individuals  follows  a  regular  law  does 
not  affect  the  question  whether  the  individual  comes  to  his 
rights  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  assigned  in  the  series  or 
groups  of  which  he  is  made  a  part.  It  will  not  "supplant 
the  personal  equation  as  the  chief  factor  in  awarding  col- 
lege grades  by  scientific  guidance."5  It  was  presumably 
not  inspired  by  concern  for  justice  to  the  individual,  but 
rather  by  the  administrative  need  of  keeping  the  curriculum 
of  a  college  in  which  elective  courses  are  offered  in  proper 
balance.  A  required  normal  distribution  of  the  grades 
of  a  class  prevents  the  massing  of  A's  or  B's  to  make  elec- 
tives  attractive  to  students  who  are  keen  on  finding  "snap" 
courses.  It  also  tends  to  discourage  the  flunking  of  a  whole 
class.  It  keeps  the  administrative  machinery  in  smooth 
running  order,  but  it  does  not  prevent  injustice  between 
the  teacher  and  the  individual  student. 

When  in  the  name  of  the  different  subjects  of  study  many 
heterogeneous  qualities  are  made  the  object  of  tests,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  arrive  at  objective  standards 
or  scales  of  measurement  of  results.  It  does  not  seem  safe 
to  calculate  averages  of  the  judgments  of  the  order  of  "best" 

6  Foster:  Administration  of  the  college  curriculum,  p.  268-269,   272,  in- 
cluding foot-note. 
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results  in  any  subject  and  to  construct  a  scale  of  achieve- 
ment on  the  basis  of  such  judgments.  And  it  is  a  question 
whether  "the  discovery  of  units  of  measurements  in  every 
school  subject  and  the  construction  by  scientific  methods 
of  scales  that  can  be  applied  as  a  foot-rule  is  now  applied 
regardless  of  time,  or  place,  or  persons"6  would  not  be  an 
unmixt  blessing  if  it  were  possible.  It  would  tend  to  mech- 
anize instruction  as  a  whole  somewhat  as  English  instruc- 
tion in  the  preparatory  schools  may  now  be  mechanized 
and  narrowed  by  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  the  college  entrance 
examination  questions  on  the  subject.  And  it  would  place 
the  teacher  into  the  situation  of  the  high  school  boy  who 
when  asked  the  other  day  to  divide  a  line  AB  into  tenths 
replied  that  he  could  not  do  so  as  his  ruler  was  not  divided 
into  tenths. 

To  question  the  possibility  of  reliable  standards  of  an 
objective  kind  except  in  certain  exercises  of  a  quantitative 
character  is  not  to  impugn  the  eternal  verities  of  mathe- 
matics. One  can  not  by  addition  make  two  or  more 
heterogeneous  things  homogeneous.  And  unless  qualities 
on  which  judgments  are  based  are  strictly  limited  it  is  little 
easier  to  define  a  good  answer  to  a  question  than  to 
define  a  good  poet  or  a  good  man.  What  are  the 
grades  of  merit  in  answers  to  questions  in  history? 
Before  thinking  of  mathematical  processes,  one  would  realize 
that  one  can  not  judge  the  value  of  an  answer  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  question  asked.  It  is  not  an  unrelated 
abstract  thing.  It  depends  on  the  question,  the  age  and 
advancement  of  the  pupil,  the  kind  of  instruction  given  and 
the  time  allowed  for  preparation.  Or  suppose  we  had  a 
scale  of  measurement  in  history  merit  before  us  would  there 
be  any  relevance  in  comparing  the  student's  effort  in  ques- 
tion with  the  historical  essays  in  the  supposed  scale  to 
find  a  value  for  it? 

And  would  the  situation  be  materially  different  in  the 
case  of  English  composition  or  even  in  drawing?  The  con- 
ditions involved  in  the  composition  exercise  are  perhaps 
more  complicated  than  in  other  school  branches.     Teachers 

•Foster:  Administration  of  the  college  curriculum,  p.  268-269,  272,  in- 
cluding foot-note. 
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of  the  subject  know  how  unfruitful  unsystematic  procedure 
in  it  is.  The  faults  of  language-  and  thought-form  are  not 
successfully  attacked  all  together  and  at  once  by  a  mass 
assignment,  "Write  something."  There  are  here  stages 
of  development  as  in  other  studies.  It  is  not  all  a  matter 
of  language-form.  If  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  syntax, 
spelling,  and  practise  in  rhetorical  form,  merit  might  be 
measured  in  some  quantitative  way.  There  are  motives  for 
composition  which  must  be  utilized  in  school  as  they  would 
be  in  actual  life  outside  of  school.  The  purpose  of  a  piece 
of  composition  may  be  exact  translation,  free  translation, 
imitation  of  a  style;  it  may  be  to  render  scenes  and  impres- 
sions from  one  or  another  point  of  view  or  mental  attitude 
assumed  for  the  time  being.  It  may  be,  too,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  facts  of  history  gained  from  the  reading  of  various 
sources,  or  it  may  be  the  reproduction  of  a  story  read  or 
dictated  beforehand.  Or  the  purpose  may  be  to  produce 
an  original  tale,  fable,  romance,  short-story,  from  material 
derived  directly  from  the  life  around  or  the  day-dreams  of 
the  fanciful  world.  All  this  goes  without  saying,  but 
knowing  it  what  practical  use  could  a  teacher  make  of  a 
"scale  for  the  measurement  of  quality  in  English  composi- 
tion" limited  only  by  the  condition  "by  young  people?"7 
The  ten  examples  of  writing  which  represent  equal  differ- 
ences of  quality  in  the  well-known  "Scale  for  the  Measure- 
ment of  Quality  in  English8  Composition  by  Young 
People,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Hillegas  are,  beginning  at 
the  lower  end,  one  letter  (artificial),  one  book  review 
(artificial),  one  on  an  abstract  subject  (artificial),  five 
character  sketches  (apparently  reproduced  from  required 
reading),  one  scene  reproduced  from  required  reading,  and 
one  descriptive  sketch  of  the  Venus  de  Milo.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  the  narrow  range  of  examples  included 
or  of  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  reproductions 
from  college  entrance  requirement  classics  or  of  the  inclusion 
of  a  low  grade  example  on  an  abstract  subject — no  one  of 

7  Foster:  Administration  ofn  the  college  curriculum,  p.  268-269,   272,  in- 
cluding foot-note. 

8  Strayer  and  Thorndike :  Educational  administration,  p.  229.     Hillegas: 
Teachers  College  record,  Sept.,  191 2. 
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the  judges  is  to  blame,  and  not  one  judge  would  probably 
now  agree  to  the  merely  chance  result  of  averages.  And 
if  some  particular  test  be  applied  to  the  scale  that  may  be 
necessitated  by  the  results  of  an  actual  assignment  in  which 
a  characteristic  point  of  view  is  assumed,  some  of  the  ex- 
amples could  possibly  be  justified  as  parts  of  works  of  liter- 
ary art.  "I  write  that  it  aint  a  square  deal"  next  to  zero 
in  the  scale  might  be  an  effective  passage  in  a  supposed 
letter  of  the  indignant  Deacon  to  David  Harum  after  the 
horse  "deal."  Other  parts  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here  might  have  been  written  in  the  character  of  "poor 
Tom  o'  Bedlam."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  jus- 
tice of  this  suggestion,  its  aim  is  to  make  clear  that  if  com- 
position does  not  follow  an  assignment  and  is  not  judged 
in  accordance  with  what  the  assignment  requires  its  value 
can  not  be  determined.  In  the  case  of  historical  writing 
one  should  want  to  know  the  number  and  character  of  the 
sources  that  were  available  in  the  published  reference  list. 
In  mere  reproduction  one  would  judge  naturally  the  de- 
gree of  faithfulness  to  the  matter  of  the  original;  in  a  dicta- 
tion exercise  one  would  estimate  value  by  the  degree  of 
approximation  to  the  form;  and  in  a  composition  with  an 
original  motive  by  none  of  these  standards  at  all.  To  be 
perfectly  fair  one  should  perhaps  entertain  the  question 
whether  the  scale  is  not  intended  to  measure  one  quality, 
literary  quality,  which  the  examples  may  be  supposed  to 
have  in  common  in  different  degrees.  But  if  this  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  qualities  of  form  already  spoken 
of  or  if  it  is  an  elusive  feeling,  an  indefinable  something,  it 
is  still  a  question  whether  such  an  effect  in  writing  is  a  proper 
object  of  instruction  and  whether  that  can  be  examined 
upon  which  is  not  in  some  way  definable. 

The  massive  bulk  of  our  educational  literature  has 
little  to  say  about  examinations.  The  facts  prove, 
however,  that  we  hold  much  store  by  them.  The  litera- 
ture there  is  on  the  subject  shows  that  teachers  apolo- 
gize for  them.  To  the  student  the  disconcerting  thing  is 
that  he  is  expected  to  pass  the  examination  but  is   cau- 
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tioned  not  to  study  to  bring  this  about.  "And  directly 
geography  and  history  are  studied  for  examination  they  are 
ruined  for  education,"  says  an  English  educator.  The 
student  is  cautioned  against  studying  for  marks  and  yet 
he  is  expected  to  secure  good  marks  and  is  condemned  to 
lose  caste  if  he  does  not.  The  objections  urged  against 
examinations  are  met  by  the  fallacious  plea  that  they  must 
not  seem  what  they  are.  They  do  not  seem  to  test  that 
which  the  questions  are  directed  to.  We  are  told  that  they 
should  seek  to  "find  evidence  of  broad  scholarship,"  "test 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,"  "reveal  an  estimation  of  the 
value  of  a  subject  far  beyond  the  minute  details  for  which 
the  examination  calls."  They  are  to  test  the  student's 
habits  of  mind,  his  thoroness  and  accuracy,  quickness  to 
apply  knowledge.  One  advises  that  we  "teach  students 
how  to  prepare  for  examinations — but  not  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  high  marks."  Teachers  and  school  authorities 
have  hedged  and  apologized  in  so  many  ways  on  the  subject, 
they  have  used  such  specious  arguments  in  their  favor, 
that  there  is  a  wide-spread  impression  among  students 
that  they  are  not  given  in  perfectly  good  faith.  Judging 
by  the  literature  on  the  subject  it  is  uncertain  whether 
teachers  examine  to  test  the  power  to  reproduce  informa- 
tion, native  ability,  acquired  power,  actual  performance, 
achievement  during  a  certain  time,  moral  traits,  or  per- 
sonality. 

It  would  seem  that  the  purpose  of  the  examination  should 
be  such  that  the  teacher  could  be  frank  about  it.  The  very 
fact  that  an  aim  has  to  be  concealed  seems  to  condemn  it. 
For  instance,  could  a  teacher  frankly  examine  a  class  for 
moral  traits  on  personality?  Could  he  announce  that  on 
a  certain  day  he  would  examine  a  class  in  history  or  geometry 
to  discover  their  moral  qualities  and  get  a  sense  of  their 
personality?  When  it  is  assumed  that  the  distribution  of 
mental  traits  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  physical 
traits,  in  the  studies  of  the  variation  of  grades,  the  truth 
of  the  analogy  depends  on  the  likeness  of  mental  to  physical 
traits.     If  they  are  like  fixed  physical  traits,  they  do  not 
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seem  to  be  proper  objects  of  educational  endeavor  and  peda- 
gogical tests.  Examinations  should  test  only  one  thing: 
the  student's  mastery  of  a  subject-matter. 

Teaching  itself  is  a  process  and  education  is  a  develop- 
ment. The  examination  exercise  belongs  to  that  process 
and  should  itself  be  a  development.  Just  as  the  whole 
examination  is  an  orderly  process,  so  the  examination  ex- 
ercises during  the  progress  of  a  course  should  show  a  steady 
advance  in  the  qualities  they  test.  Is  there  any  good 
reason,  for  instance,  why  a  final  examination  in  geometry 
or  rhetoric  should  test  the  memory  of  certain  definitions? 
Should  the  student  at  such  a  time  be  expected  to  frame  once 
more  the  language  satisfactory  to  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  a  straight  line  or  the  theoretical  difference  between  purity, 
propriety  and  precision?  In  a  matter  in  which  there  is 
so  much  confusion,  perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
pose for  tentative  consideration  the  question  whether  cer- 
tain mechanical,  quantitative  factors  should  not  be  left 
to  drill  work  and  the  shorter  tests  and  ended  there,  and 
whether  the  final  examination  should  not  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  final  proof  of  the  mastery  of  the  subject- 
matter  thru  exhibition  of  skill  to  use  ideas  acquired  before 
and  power  to  do  intellectual  tasks  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  taken  in  the  sense  here  indicated  is  the  organic 
conclusion,  not  a  mechanical  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
term.  It  is  in  the  rational  order  of  development  and  needs 
no  apology.  It  is  the  last  and  highest  of  the  processes  of 
mind  as  in  it  all  others  are  presupposed.  It  is  safe  to  ven- 
ture a  quality  scale  of  achievement  which  has  long  been 
tacitly  recognized  by  teachers  everywhere.:  the  language 
memory,  the  memory  of  relations,  and  original  organization 
and  construction.  The  first  gives  us  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanism  of  language,  the  second  the  mechanism  of 
logic;  both  precede  and  prepare  for  the  reconstructive 
process,  the  power  to  use  ideas  that  have  been  acquired, 
as  parts  of  a  new  whole  not  known  before. 

In  the  study  of  geometry  the  weakest  form  of  achieve- 
ment, for  instance,  is  the  memorizing  of  demonstrations 
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— the  language,  position  and  lettering  of  figures,  and  all — 
a  case  of  an  arrest  of  progress  by  making  the  means 
an  end.  The  second  stage  is  the  memory  of  the  relation 
between  the  points  in  the  demonstration,  the  relations  are 
perceived  and  remembered.  Now  the  figures  may  be  dis- 
posed in  any  way,  new  symbols  may  take  the  place  of  the 
old,  nothing  will  now  baffle  the  student  in  tracing  the  re- 
lations in  the  demonstration  from  first  to  last.  The  last 
and  highest  stage  of  achievement  is  marked  by  a  ready 
freedom  to  construct  a  demonstration  of  a  theorem  not 
demonstrated  before,  from  a  body  of  theory  mastered 
beforehand.  The  distinctions  made  here  seem  to  be  best 
illustrated  in  geometry,  but  they  hold  roughly  in  other 
studies.  At  least  the  last  stage,  which  most  concerns  us 
here,  is  clear.  If  it  should  not  be,  the  object  of  the  ex- 
amination will  be  everywhere  clear  from  the  aim  of  the 
study  and  teaching.  If  in  literature  the  last  stage  of  achieve- 
ment is  not  the  memory  stage,  but  the  power  of  interpreta- 
tion and  appreciation,  then  the  final  examination  should 
make  no  demands  on  the  memory  but  on  the  power  to 
interpret  with  appreciation  a  piece  of  literature  which, 
never  seen  before,  lies  before  the  examinee.  To  carry  out 
the  purpose  fully  and  putting  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs, 
the  student  should  have  free  access  to  any  helps  from  the 
reference  library  that  he  knows  how  to  use,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  practical  sort  of  problem  put  up  to  him  for  solu- 
tion after  school  days  are  over.  In  composition  let  the 
student  simply  prove  that  he  can  write  with  good  effect 
a  story  or  an  argument,  let  us  say.  It  seems  superfluous 
to  have  him  discuss  principles  of  writing  if  he  can  actually 
prove  that  he  is  guided  by  them.  The  place  for  such  pre- 
liminaries is  in  the  lesson  and  the  periodical  test — and 
an  end  should  be  made  of  them  there.  The  final  examina- 
tion should  test  mastery.  A  clear  vision  of  the  goal  from 
the  beginning  of  the  course  would  tend  to  eliminate  much 
useless  lumber  and  save  needless  memory  labor. 

In  the  languages  the  same  principle  may  be  carried  thru. 
If  the  aim  of  the  course  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 
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language,  then  let  the  final  examination  test  that  kind  of 
mastery.  If  the  aim  is  the  ability  to  use  the  foreign  language 
then  let  that  be  the  final  test.  In  these  cases  an  achieve- 
ment could  be  definitely  measured  because  the  scope  of 
the  work  would  be  accurately  defined.  An  authoritative 
article9  published  in  this  Review  several  years  ago  dis- 
cusses the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  in  the  case  of 
college  entrance  Latin. 

When  once  the  final  examination  is  made  in  reconstruc- 
tion, in  original  creation  from  material  that  has  become 
well  known  owing  to  previous  constructive  use  of  it,  many 
of  the  problems  of  standards  will  vanish.  Under  the  pres- 
ent scheme,  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  a  man  is 
ranked  as  A  in  a  class,  or  that  he  made  90  in  his  Latin, 
or  that  he  is  one  of  the  first  third  of  a  good  class  of  90  stu- 
dents? The  matter  would  be  very  different  if  the  symbol 
to  be  placed  next  to  a  man's  name  meant  a  certain  scope 
of  some  study  and  the  power  to  use  the  elements  within 
that  scope  constructively.  It  would  not  then  be  necessary 
to  have  many  grades  of  ability.  There  would  not  be  so 
great  a  difference  as  there  is  now  between  the  best  and  the 
poorest.  The  standard  of  the  power  to  do,  the  power 
to  use  ideas,  has  universal  validity.  It  can  be  clearly  de- 
fined, easily  proved  or  disproved.  It  is  like  standard  gold, 
which  passes  current  in  all  the  world.  It  will  make  little 
difference  who  conducts  the  examination,  if  it  be  not 
unreasonably  delayed.  A  student  passing  this  test  will 
not  bless  his  luck  nor  the  kindly  grace  of  his  instructor. 
And  every  student's  power  to  do  is  so  much  his  own  that 
he  can  not  transfer  it  to  another  student.  When  no  de- 
mand is  made  on  transferable  knowledge,  then  there  is 
no  need  of  an  honor  system.  It  puts  no  premium  on  mere 
memory  and  makes  the  secret  ministrations  of  assistance 
useless.  One  can  not  cram  for  such  an  examination.  Here 
is  the  problem,  no  two  solutions  will  be  just  the  same,  take 
whatever  help  books  may  afford,   they  are  all  accessible 

9  Knapp:    Reformed   entrance    examinations    in    Latin    in  the    schools, 
Educational  Review,  36,  342. 
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just  as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  practical  problem  in 
actual  life  outside  of  school  or  college. 

If  the  power  to  use  ideas,  the  power  to  do,  were  the  final 
goal  of  school  and  college  effort,  there  might  not  be  so  many 
to  "finish"  the  courses  so  regularly  but  our  standards  would 
be  both  definable  and  defensible.  The  lines  along  which  the 
problem  has  been  attacked  hitherto  do  not  seem  to  lead  to  a 
solution.  What  a  student  can  really  do  is  still  a  profound 
secret,  so  profound  that  too  often  neither  teacher  nor 
student  knows  what  it  is.  We  still  ask  how  long  a  man  has 
studied  and  seek  to  symbolize  vaguely  the  quality  of  his  work 
during  a  time,  not  how  much  he  can  actually  do.  A  variety 
of  inconsistent  standards  lies  concealed  in  our  A's  and  B's 
and  our  per  cents.  Of  these  we  make  averages.  A  mastery 
of  the  subject-matter  in  any  branch  of  study,  the  power 
to  apply  a  body  of  principles,  selected  by  those  competent 
in  each  department,  to  new  situations  admits  of  but  one 
quality.  And  it  is  the  only  quality  in  any  particular  sub- 
ject that  it  is  fair  in  view  of  the  instruction  given  to  test 
and  grade.  If  the  examination  exercises  of  a  course  of 
study  are  made  a  part  of  the  developing  process  of  teaching 
and  not  a  mere  blind  practise,  matters  irrelevant  to  any 
subject  will  be  eliminated  and  matters  of  a  mechanical  and 
quantitative  character  will  in  good  time  be  properly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  final  test  of  quality  in  the  mastery  of  a 
subject-matter. 

Frank  K.  Sechrist 
Worcester,  Mass. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 
THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN:     A     REPLY 

I  trespass  on  your  space  to  comment  upon  a  few^of  the 
more  obvious  errors  in  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  I,.  Sturtevant, 
entitled  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  your  issue  for 
September. 

These  begin  with  the  second  paragraph,  where  Mr. 
Sturtevant  states  regarding  the  regents  appointed  by  the 
governor:  "all  of  whom  are  usually  alumni."  In  the 
decade  1905-14  the  successive  governors  appointed  28 
regents:  of  these  nine  were  alumni,  one  had  completed  the 
short  course  in  agriculture,  and  eighteen  were  not  alumni. 
In  the  preceding  decade  there  were  24  regents  appointed, 
of  whom  nine  were  alumni  and  15  were  not  graduates  of  the 
university.  The  alumni  have,  therefore,  numbered  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  appointments  made  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  the  proportion  does  not  increase  in 
the  later  years.  They  have  always  been  so  selected  by  the 
governor  as  to  represent  the  state  rather  than  the  alumni. 

The  statements  regarding  the  mill  tax  (p.  118)  are  almost 
equally  free  from  close  relation  with  fact.  The  rate  of  the 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  university  is  stated  to  have  been 
one-fifth  of  a  mill.  It  has  held  some  half  dozen  values  but 
never  that  one.  It  is  said  to  have  "produced  $350,632" 
in  1904.  In  that  year  there  was  no  mill  tax  at  all,  and  no 
such  sum  as  that  stated  was  received  by  the  university. 

The  legislature  of  1899  established  the  tax  commission 
and  repealed  the  mill  taxes  for  the  university  and  the 
normal  schools;  that  for  the  university  having  been  at  the 
rate  of  17/40  of  a  mill.  The  second  of  these  actions  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  first.  The  valuation  of  the 
state  had  been  far  below  its  true  value  and  one  well-known 
purpose  of  the  legislature  in  creating  the  tax  commission 
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was  to  raise  the  valuation.  In  anticipation  of  this  result, 
the  mill  taxes  were  repealed  and  specific  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  support  of  these  institutions. 

The  tax  commission  rapidly  raised  the  valuation  of  the 
state.  It  was  about  $600,000,000  in  1899;  it  reached 
$1,952,700,000  in  1905.  During  this  period  there  was  no 
mill  tax  for  the  support  of  university  or  normal  schools. 

By  1905  the  process  of  rapid  increase  of  valuation  had 
been  completed  and  the  legislature  in  that  year  restored 
the  mill  tax  for  the  university.  The  rate  of  the  tax  for 
the  university  was  two-sevenths  of  a  mill  and  this  was 
increased  to  three-eights  of  a  mill  in  191 1.  During  the 
nine  years  following  1905  the  valuation  of  the  state  in- 
creased slowly  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years;  the 
average  rate  being  less  than  6  per  cent  annually.  The 
returns  of  the  mill  taxes  would  rise  at  the  same  moderate 
rate. 

The  tax  commission,  established  in  1899,  consisted  of 
three  members,  all  of  whom  held  office  until  191 1.  No  one 
of  them  ever  had  any  connection  of  any  kind  with  the 
university  and  the  assertion  that  the  "commission  was 
manned  by  university  'experts'  "  directly  contradicts  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  all  these  well- 
known  facts.  He  does  not  know  that  the  same  legislature 
that  created  the  tax  commission  also  repealed  the  mill  tax 
for  the  university;  for  he  states  the  returns  of  this  tax  in 
1904,  when  no  such  tax  existed.  He  attributes  the  in- 
crease of  the  valuation  of  the  state  to  the  pressure  on  the 
tax  commission  of  an  alleged  "university  crowd,"  de- 
manding additional  money;  when  in  fact  the  legislature 
adopted  this  policy,  and  it  was  put  into  full  operation  at  a 
time  when  the.  university  had  no  financial  interest  in  the 
valuation  of  the  state.  His  account  of  this  matter  (p.  118) 
does  credit  to  his  imaginative  powers  and  is  also  an 
illuminating  example  of  the  way  in  which  his  article  pre- 
sents the  recent  history  of  his  state. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  comes  somewhat  but  not  much  closer  to 
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fact  in  his  statements  regarding  the  legislation  affecting 
the  university  proposed  in  19 15.  He  states  (p.  no)  that 
"every  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature 
having  to  do  with  the  institution  has  been  labeled  an 
'attack  upon  the  university.'  These  bills  have  been  three 
in  number."  There  were  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  191 5  not  three  but  twenty-four  measures  affecting  the 
university,  besides  nine  bills  relating  to  appropriations, 
so  that  Mr.  Sturtevant  states  one-eighth  or  one-eleventh 
of  the  facts.  Among  the  proposals  not  counted  by  him 
are  the  following :  To  remove  the  president  from  the  board 
of  regents;  to  discontinue  the  Wisconsin  high  school;  to 
prohibit  the  university  from  inspecting  high  schools;  to 
prohibit  the  university  from  maintaining  a  list  of  accredited 
schools;  to  admit  any  high  school  graduate  to  any  course 
in  the  university;  to  prohibit  the  university  from  delegating 
government  to  any  student  organization;  to  require  the 
regents  to  establish  a  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  in  which  there  should  be  no  requirement  of 
foreign  language  for  admission  or  for  graduation;  to  limit 
the  services  of  the  medical  department  of  the  university; 
to  make  members  of  the  faculty  ineligible  to  hold  certain 
city  offices. 

Each  of  these  measures,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Sturtevant 
silently  includes  in  those  "labeled  an  attack  upon  the 
university."  No  one  authorized  in  any  way  to  speak  for 
the  university  ever  so  "labeled"  them  or  any  other  measures 
before  the  legislature.  As  none  of  them  was  enacted  into 
law,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  however  good  the  intention 
of  these  bills  may  have  been,  their  wisdom  was  open  to 
question. 

Much  the  same  fate  befell  the  three  measures  deemed 
worthy  of  special  mention  by  Mr.  Sturtevant.  A  bill  for 
a  "central  board  of  education"  was  past  by  the  legislature, 
but  not  until  every  feature  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sturtevant 
had  been  eliminated  from  it.  The  board  so  constituted 
does  not  "have  control  of  all  educational  matters  in  the 
state;"    it   does   not    "supersede   the   board   of   university 
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regents;"  in  composition  and  powers  it  is  wholly  unlike  the 
Iowa  board  which  Mr.  Sturtevant  thinks  has  been  "very 
successful."  The  tuition  fee  for  out-of-state  students  has 
been  raised  to  $124,  beginning  in  the  year  1916-17;  not  to 
$150.  The  legislature  refused  to  pass  the  bill  repealing  the 
mill  tax. 

The  statements  regarding  the  "Allen  survey"  show  the 
same  want  of  accuracy  that  is  found  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Sturtevant  says  (p.  116):  "The  law  provided  that  this 
survey  should  be  completed,  and  made  public  by  December 
1,  1914,  and  Dr.  Allen  did  complete  his  work  prior  to  that 
time."  He  also  charges  that  the  university  delayed  its 
publication.  In  fact,  the  law  provided  that  the  investiga- 
tion, which  was  intrusted  in  large  part  to  Dr.  Allen,  should 
be  completed  by  September  1,  19 14.  At  that  date  Dr. 
Allen's  report  had  not  been  presented  to  the  board  of  public 
affairs.  It  was  not  within  human  possibility  that  it  should 
have  been  completed  by  that  time,  since  the  investigation 
did  not  begin  until  April.  The  drafts  of  Dr.  Allen's  report 
and  exhibits  were  completed,  not  by  December  1,  but  a 
little  before  January  1 — quite  as  promptly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected—and the  university  replies  were  also  ready  for 
printing  at  that  time.  But  Dr.  Allen  revised  and  con- 
solidated his  report  and  exhibits  and  they  were  not  ready 
for  the  printer  until  a  few  days  prior  to  March  1,  19 15. 
For  this  delay  the  university  had  not  the  slightest  re- 
sponsibility. About  March  1  the  revised  Allen  reports 
were  returned  en  masse  to  the  university,  and  the  university 
replies  were  revised  and  completed — in  about  one-half  the 
time  Dr.  Allen's  revisions  took — each  section  being  sent 
down  for  printing  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  The  printed 
volume,  of  nearly  one  thousand  large  pages,  was  published 
and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  May  1,  1915. 

Dr.  Allen's  reports  were  not  released  in  "hand-picked" 
form,  tho  Mr.  Sturtevant  says  that  they  were.  The  report 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  (for  whom  Dr.  Allen  worked), 
which  is  the  official  report  of  the  survey  of  the  university, 
was  indeed  given  to   the  press   in   installments,    as   com- 
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pleted.  There  was  no  university  comment  on  this  report. 
Later,  Dr.  Allen's  report  was  released  as  a  whole  but  the 
university  reply  to  it  was  not  released  with  it.  Some  time 
later  the  board's  report  and  Allen's  report  and  the  accom- 
panying university  reply  were  obtainable  in  advance 
sheets.  Finally,  May  i,  as  above  stated,  the  completed 
volume  was  issued. 

These  facts,  well  established  and  easily  ascertainable, 
show  that  the  university  did  not  hold  back  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Allen's  report  and  exhibits,  as  is  alleged  by  Mr. 
Sturtevant.  Moreover  the  legislature  had  such  advantage 
as  they  could  derive  from  Dr.  Allen's  "findings"  for  more 
than  three  months  (from  May  i)  prior  to  the  settlement 
of  the  important  measures  affecting  the  university. 

Thus  far  I  have  commented  only  on  matters  of  plain  fact 
regarding  which  there  can  be  no  dispute  and  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  truth.  Mr.  Sturtevant  has  shown  great 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  these  plain  and  simple 
matters.  But  the  greater  and  more  important  part  of  his 
article  is  concerned  with  other  matters,  where  accuracy 
is  far  more  difficult  to  secure.  Here  the  problem  is  to 
interpret  books,  to  present  men's  opinions  and  motives, 
and  to  sketch  recent  political  and  economic  movements 
and  the  part  the  university  has  played  in  them.  If  the 
resulting  account  is  to  have  value,  its  writer  must  have 
singular  insight  and  fairness  of  judgment  and  must  success- 
fully take  unusual  pains  to  secure  accuracy.  These  re- 
quirements are  all  the  more  imperative,  since  the  writer 
is  avowedly  hostile  to  the  movements  and  the  beliefs  which 
he  endeavors  to  present. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  any  one  who  has  read  his 
article  that  his  lack  of  competence  is  quite  as  apparent  in 
these  more  complex  matters  as  in  the  simple  ones  I  have 
criticized.  The  article  is  valuable  as  revealing  the  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  status  of  its  writer.  It  may  serve 
as  a  fairly  extreme  instance  of  the  sort  of  criticism  which 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  members  of  its  faculty 
have  received  from  a  few  persons  in  the  state.     But  it 
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gives  little  but  misinformation  regarding  the  University  of 

Wisconsin  or  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  recent  history 

of  the  state. 

In    short,    Mr.    Sturtevant's    article   has   many    of    the 

characteristics  found  in  newspaper  editorials  written  over 

night  in  the  haste  of  a  campaign — characteristics  which  are 

often  seen  and  readily  pardoned  in  such  circumstances, 

but  which  are  not  often  exposed  in  journals  of  a  more  solid 

character. 

E.  A.  Birge 
University  op  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High   Schools. — By  Samuel  Chester  Parker. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.     1914.     529  p.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  considerable  interest  to  high  school 
teachers,  and  prospective  high  school  teachers.  The  author 
has  attempted  here  to  produce  a  book  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  based  upon  the 
best  theory  and  experimental  evidence  from  the  field  of 
education.  His  masters  seem  to  be,  as  he  acknowledges, 
Dewey,  Thorndike  and  Bagley.  It  is  one  book  which 
makes  use  of  subject-matter  from  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  most  practical  parts  of  the  teacher's 
work.  Such  material  is  found  in  chapter  2  dealing  with 
the  purposes  of  teaching,  in  pages  22,  79  and  307  from 
Herbart,  on  page  438  from  Pestalozzi,  and  from  other 
sources  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  It  is  a  demonstration 
of  one  type  of  use  for  which  such  subject-matter  may 
be  utilized.  With  the  general  arrangement  of  the  material 
in  the  book,  the  writer  has  found  much  satisfaction.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  tho,  to  consider  some  elements  of 
subject-matter.  The  author  has  used  with  good  effect 
the  main  points  of  the  chapter,  as  he  used  them  in  his 
earlier  book,  The  history  of  modern  elementary  education. 
The  classification  of  ultimate  purposes  (chapter  2,  page 
16)  is  admirable  in  many  respects.  It  seems  to  the  writer, 
however,  that  a  better  grouping  of  ultimate  purposes  is 
represented  in  the  six-fold  classification  of  life  interests 
given  by  Small  in  his  General  sociology.  The  chapter  on 
economy  in  classroom  management  is  excellent  in  re- 
gard to  practical  suggestions,  sources  given,  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  possibility  of  freedom,  initiative,  and  spon- 
taneity existing  alongside  well-organized  matters  of  routine. 
Chapter  4,  dealing  with  the  selection  of  subject-matter,  is 
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of  great  value.  It  reflects  the  social  view  of  Dewey.  His 
statement  that  "geometry  never  has  had  much  practical 
value"  will  not  be  received  with  assent  by  many  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Probably  many  will  misinterpret  it.  In 
discussing  the  time  allotment  of  various  elements  of  sub- 
ject-matter (p.  69),  he  uses  some  apt  illustrations  apply- 
ing even  to  the  teaching  of  education,  as  well  as  high  school 
subjects.  If  the  beginning  teacher  can  get  the  views  of 
this  chapter  and  utilize  them  our  high  schools  will  increase 
their  efficiency  many-fold.  The  author  makes  a  valuable 
point  when  he  shows  the  worth  of  details  in  an  intensive 
study;  but  he  sets  an  ideal  difficult  of  attainment  in  a  time 
in  which  teachers  depend  so  much  upon  memoriter  types 
of  work— training  high  school  students  to  do  work  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  use  of  detailed  facts  suggested  here. 
When  he  takes  up  the  organization  in  terms  of  the  learner 
instead  of  in  terms  of  the  subject  itself,  the  general  atti- 
tude is  like  that  held  by  F.  M.  McMurry,  but  his  illustra- 
tions come  from  other  sources.  The  illustrations  help  to 
make  clear  just  what  the  author  means  by  selection  of  sub- 
ject-matter.    There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 

The  chapters  on  types  of  learning  involved  in  high 
school  subjects,  have  the  following  excellent  features  of 
organization:  (1)  The  captions  of  these  types  are  such  that 
the  student  can  easily  see  that  the  purposes  of  teaching 
which  he  set  forth  are  vitally  related  to  types  of  learning; 
(2)  the  use  of  graphic  devices  in  chapters  7  and  22;  (3) 
the  prominence  given  to  important  matters  of  high  school 
work,  e.  g.,  drawing  receives  little  attention  compared 
with  work  in  English;  (4)  the  substitution  of  the  term 
"enjoyment"  for  "appreciation"  in  chapter  10.  In  cer- 
tain minor  features,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  items 
omitted  should  have  been  given  brief  treatment.  For 
example,  in  chapter  10,  some  mention  could  have  been 
made  of  the  relation  of  pageants  and  decorations  of  school 
buildings  to  enjoyment,  and  to  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
provide  and  encourage  types  of  enjoyment  for  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  community.     Perhaps  the  greatest  shock  given 
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the  critic  teacher  will  be  the  scant  recognition  given  to 
the  Herbartian  organization  of  the  inductive  lesson,  and 
the  lack  of  use  of  the  terms  inductive  and  deductive.  How- 
ever, the  compensation  appears  in  his  use  of  Dewey's 
description  of  thinking  as  the  basis  of  his  discussion  which 
seems  nearer  to  the  facts.  The  introduction  of  Thorn- 
dike's  discussion  of  the  esthetic  emotions  (p.  244)  makes 
a  great  improvement  over  many  current  discussions  of  the 
problems  involved  in  securing  habits  of  enjoyment.  When 
the  author  advocates  greater  use  of  current  periodicals 
and  a  comparative  relegation  of  classics  to  a  place  of  less 
than  usual  attention  he  will  find  opponents  among  teachers 
of  English.  Yet  his  point  is  well  founded.  The  careful 
discussion  of  the  direct  method  in  modern  languages  will 
be  very  helpful  to  many  teachers  of  such  subjects.  These 
chapters  and  their  accompanying  observations  make  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  chapter  on  self-activity  and 
apperception. 

The  chapter  on  influence  of  age  on  learning  is  con- 
fusing in  one  respect.  It  does  not  distinguish  carefully 
between  increasing  experience  and  maturity  due  only  to 
increase  of  years. of  time.  Of  course  the  two  are  related. 
But  which  is  he  discussing?  The  argument  follows  the 
general  theory  of  such  men  as  Dewey  and  Thorndike. 
In  the  chapter  on  interests  and  economy  in  learning, 
one  element  of  his  method  of  discussion  helps  much  to 
clarify  the  argument  for  the  student.  This  is  the  method 
used  in  considering  the  instinctive  bases  of  interests  (1) 
as  to  the  r61e  of  the  instinct  in  social  life,  (2)  as  to  its  school- 
life  effectiveness,  and  (3)  as  to  value  of  results  coming  from 
its  use.  As  the  author  well  says,  this  chapter  should  be 
supplemented  by  work  like  the  exercises  used  in  Thorn- 
dike's  Principles  of  teaching.  The  chapter  on  differences 
in  capacity  will  be  helpful  to  many  teachers.  The  writer 
of  this  review  asked  several  students  to  make  plans  for  a 
specific  school,  after  reading  this  chapter  and  the  chapter 
on  supervised  study.  About  two-thirds  were  able  to  make 
workable    plans    for    a    comparatively   small   high    school. 
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The  chapter  on  use  of  books  could  be  briefly  supplemented 
regarding  the  selection  of  texts.  Such  matters  as  the  me- 
chanical features  of  books — bibliographies,  indices,  tables 
of  contents,  systems  of  references,  use  of  citations  in  body 
of  text,  and  character  of  type  and  illustrations — might 
be  considered  to  the  advantage  of  the  prospective  high 
school  teacher.  The  general  suggestions  of  the  chapter 
and  the  readings  on  the  use  of  the  high  school  library 
make  this  a  very  helpful  discussion.  In  the  chapter  on 
conversational  methods,  the  title  itself  is  helpful.  The 
treatment  of  the  Socratic  method  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  teachers  who  have  so  frequently  mistaken  any  plan 
Of  questioning  as  Socratic.  In  the  chapter  on  laboratory 
methods,  some  suggestions  opposed  to  current  practises 
in  many  schools  are  made:  (1)  the  use  of  experiments 
"related  to  the  practical  issues  of  the  world  at  large;" 
(2)  the  use  of  the  problem  as  the  center  of  the  experimenta- 
tion. In  both  cases,  however,  he  seems  quite  in  harmony 
with  many  who  are  not  longer  contented  with  the  old 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  which  was  so 
frequently  an  accompaniment  of  the  other  type  of  labora- 
tory work.  One  very  excellent  feature  in  the  chapter  on 
the  art  of  questioning,  is  the  omission  of  the  usual  long 
list  of  questions  which  the  teacher  should  not  use,  and  the 
stress  placed  upon  the  positively  valuable  features  of  ques- 
tioning. The  chapters  on  observation,  lesson  planning, 
and  student  teaching  are  very  helpful  to  the  teacher  who 
has  large  classes  and  little  time  to  devise  details  already 
provided  in  these  chapters.  The  chapter  on  measuring  the 
results  of  teaching  is  very  valuable.  It  contains  many 
suggestions  of  a  helpful  nature  to  teachers.  One  item  which 
might  have  been  added  is  the  consideration  of  making 
up  the  term  grade.  Practically  all  teachers  have  this  to 
do.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  average,  median  and  mode 
as  used  for  this  purpose  would  be  helpful. 

For  many  teachers,  the  lists  of  references  found  at  the 
ends  of  the  chapters  will  be  found  inadequate.  This  will 
be  the  case  where  classes  are  large  and  duplicates  of  refer- 
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ences  not  to  be  had,  yet  in  such  cases,  use  could  be  made 
of  a  greater  number  of  different  references  dealing  with  the 
same  chapter.  The  writer  of  this  review  has  found  this 
a  practical  necessity  with  such  chapters  as  use  of  books, 
and  measuring  the  results  of  teaching. 

If  a  group  of  prospective  high  school  teachers  could  use 
this  as  a  basis  of  study  of  methods,  accompany  it  with  ob- 
servation of  teaching  in  high  schools,  and  then  take  up  the 
work  of  apprentice  teachers,  together  with  a  more  in- 
tensive study  of  the  special  methods  of  the  subjects  they 
were  teaching,  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  sequence  of 
work.  Because  of  many  experiments  now  being  made 
in  methods,  this  is  a  book  that  will  need  occasional  revision 
in  order  to  hold  its  place  as  a  serviceable  text.  It  is  a 
timely  book.  We  hope  its  author  may  continue  such  good 
work  as  appears  in  this  volume. 

A.  R.  Mead 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


No  better  selected,  better  edited  and  better  printed 
modern  language  textbooks  come  to  our  table  than  those 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  There  has  just 
now  been  received  the  five-act  comedy  of  Sedaine  entitled 
La  philosophe  sans  le  savoir,  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Professor  Oliver  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  comedy  will  bear  not  only  reading  but  careful  study 
as  a  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  France  during  the  18th  century. 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1914.  159  p. 
60  c.) 

Assistant  Professor  Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  written  a  very  well-balanced  essay  for  the  Riverside 
Educational  Monographs  with  the  title  The  teaching  of 
handwriting.  Fifty  years  ago  this  subject  took  on  in  Amer- 
ican schools  almost  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
Those  who  recall  or  have  seen  the  writing-book  or  copy- 
book of  that  period  will  realize  what  this  statement  means. 
In  this  little  book,  Professor  Freeman  takes  a  point  of  view 
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that  is  both  scientific  and  educational.  We  know  of  nothing 
half  so  good  on  this  subject.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1914.     152  p.     60  c.) 

To  the  same  series  there  has  been  added  a  little  book 
entitled  Teaching  of  civics,  by  Miss  Mabel  Hill,  of  the  Dana 
Hall  School.  This  book  is  intended  for  teachers  and  will 
be  found  serviceable  by  them.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1914.     146  p.     60  c.) 

Students  of  political  philosophy  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
Readings  in  political  philosophy,  by  Professor  Coker,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  for  use  as  a  source  book.  The 
selections  are  well  done  and  show  excellent  judgment 
in  the  making.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  see  Calvin's 
treatment  of  The  Limits  of  Obedience  Due  to  Civil  Rulers, 
as  well  as  selections  from  St.  Thomas  Acquinas  on  The 
Nature  and  Duties  of  Royal  Authority.  Both  are  full 
of  suggestions  even  today.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     573  p.    $2.25.) 

Les  universites  et  les  icoles  franqaises  is  the  title  of  an 
excellent  official  publication  intended  to  give  general  in- 
formation regarding  technical  and  higher  education  in 
France.  Almost  any  information  that  one  might  desire 
is  to  be  found  in  its  well-printed  pages,  all  carefully  and 
conveniently  ordered.  A  map  showing  the  university 
centers  of  France  and  their  several  fields  of  influence  prefaces 
the  volume.  (Paris:  Office  National  des  Universites  et 
£coles  francaises.     1914-     299  p.) 

Makers  of  America,  a  little  book  dealing  with  Franklin, 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  is  intended  to  inform 
recent  immigrants  concerning  the  personalities  and  forces 
that  have  dominated  the  making  of  the  United  States  and 
its  civilization.  The  author  is  Miss  Emma  L.  Dana,  of 
Hunter  College.  (New  York:  Immigration  Publication 
Society.     1915.     206  p.     50  c.) 

Outlines  and  summaries,  by  Professor  Norman  Foerster, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  a  charmingly  printed 
little  handbook  for  the  analysis  of  expository  essays.  A 
difficult  and  often  routine  piece  of  work  is  done  with  in- 
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sight  and  unusual  skill.     (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.    1915.     105  p.     35c.) 

A  more  than  usually  complete  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  of  play  as  an  educational  aid  and  agent  is  contained 
in  Education  through  play,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis.  The 
author  treats  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject,  but 
devotes  most  of  his  space  to  practical  exposition  and  dis- 
cussion. (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  19 15. 
358  p.    $1.25.) 

We  recoil  instinctively  from  a  poorly  printed  book  en- 
titled Modern  problems  solved.  A  brief  inspection  of  the 
book  itself  justifies  one's  initial  attitude.  It  attempts  far 
too  much  on  too  slight  an  evidence.  (Verona,  New  York: 
G.  C.  H.  Hasskarl.     191  p.) 

Mr.  Casper  L.  Redfield,  the  author  of  Dynamic  evolution, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  many  scientists  who  think  that  they 
believe  in  evolution  really  believe  in  special  creation,  and 
in  his  book  on  the  subject  he  endeavors  to  correct  their 
hidden  assumptions  of  this  sort.  Some  of  the  information 
he  gives  about  horses  and  dogs  in  his  discussions  on  heredity 
is  very  interesting..  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1914.     210  p.     $1.50.) 

A  very  well-known  textbook  of  high  class  is  Besant's 
Treatise  on  dynamics  which  now  appears  in  the  fifth  edition, 
revised  and  very  much  enlarged  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Ramsay,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  (Lon- 
don: G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1914.     443  p.     12s.) 

Two  well-known  scholars  and  writers,  Professors  Chamber- 
lain and  Salisbury,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  have  ab- 
breviated and  simplified  their  previous  textbook  on  geology 
in  A  textbook  on  geology,  intended  for  use  in  schools.  It 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  sound  scholarship  and  teaching 
skill  which  mark  the  authors'  earlier  book.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.     708  p.     $2.00.) 

A  much  smaller  book  on  geology,  and  one  in  some  respects 
less  well  adapted  to  American  conditions,  but  thoroly  sound 
and  interesting  withal,  is  Introduction  to  geology,  by  C.  J. 
Gardiner,  Senior  Science  Master  of  Cheltenham  College. 
London:  B.  Bell(  &  Sons.     186  p.     2s.  6d.) 


IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 
"  Prof.  Welton's  article  on  'The  Cult  of  Flab- 

Flabbiness 

biness,'   in    the    Journal    of    Experimental 

Psychology,  comes  like  a  draught  of  invigorating  air  from 
the  Yorkshire  moors.  The  professor  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  modern  theory  that  if  you  let  a  child  alone  he  will 
educate  himself.  He  thinks  St.  Paul's  account  of  human 
nature  is  truer  than  Rousseau's  or  Mme.  Montessori's. 
The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  the  theological  expression 
of  undoubted  facts.  There  is  a  will  to  do  evil  as  well  as 
a  will  to  do  good.  The  child's  growth  in  grace  is  the  con- 
tinual subordination  of  the  tendency  to  evil  by  the  tendency 
to  good.  The  child  is  weak,  at  the  mercy  of  passing  im- 
pulses and  passions,  and  with  little  sense  of  duty.  He  needs 
the  support  of  the  teacher's  will  to  keep  him  in  the  right 
path.  We  think  too  little  of  duty,  of  the  categorical  im- 
perative, of  the  splendor  of  hard  work,  of  intellectual  strength 
and  perseverance.  Of  oral  teaching  as  a  universal  prac- 
tise Prof.  Welton  is  severely  critical.  Its  weakness  as  a 
method  is  that  the  teacher  does  nearly  everything,  a  few 
quick  children  a  little,  and  the  main  body  of  the  class  nothing. 
Oral  teaching  has  become  a  fetish  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  more  educationists  lifting  up 
their  voices  against  its  abuse.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Head  Mistresses'  Association,  Miss  Robertson  struck  much 
the  same  note  as  Dr.  Welton,  insisting  on  the  need  for  culti- 
vating effort  and  the  capacity  for  doing  drudgery — 'hard, 
uncoaxed,  uncomplimented  work' — willingly  and  heartily." 
— From  the  London  Journal  of  Education. 

n.     ,     .  The  first  issue  of  the  Rice  Institute  Pam- 

Rice  Institute  . 

phlets  contains  the  poem,  the  sermon,  and 

the  various  addresses  delivered  at  the  formal  opening  of 

the  Rice  Institute  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  October,    191 2. 

Its  contents  in  detail  are:   Henry  van   Dyke's  inaugural 

poem,    Texas:  a  Democratic  Ode,   admirable  in  grace  and 

dignity  as  a  poem  and  notable  for  its  sincerity  and  force; 

the  dedicatory  sermon,  Waiting  for  the  Sons  of  God,  by  Dr. 
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Charles  Frederic  Aked  of  San  Francisco;  an  historical  dis- 
course, Education  and  the  state,  by  Chief  Justice  Thomas 
Jefferson  Brown,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas;  an  open- 
ing address,  The  Church  and  education,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Frank  Gailor,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South; 
and  the  memorable  "introductory  sketch,"  which  was 
really  the  principal  address  of  the  celebration,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  on  the  Meaning  of  the  New 
Institution.  President  Lovett  in  his  address — that  all 
who  listened  to  it  will  long  have  in  mind  for  its  clarity  and 
strength,  its  high  conception  of  the  ideals  of  education 
and  its  clear  understanding  of  their  present  means  of  realiza- 
tion— reviews  the  whole  genesis  of  the  Rice-  Institute  in 
the  source  and  history  of  the  foundation,  the  educational 
organization  in  its  present  and  prospective  form  and  the 
material  equipment,  and,  above  all,  in  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance and  justification  of  the  institution  as  an  influence 
in  its  own  state  and  in  the  nation.  Those  who  were  present 
remember  the  admirably  planned  program  that  made  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  Rice  Institute  one  of  the  most 
notable  academic  functions  that  the  country  anywhere  has 
held  within  the  generation.  The  present  well-printed 
pamphlet  passes  on  the  poem  and  the  addresses  to  the  wider 
public  which  they  conspicuously  deserve. 

It  appears  to  be  not  unlikely  that  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  19 16  will  be  held  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  Past  experience  indicates  that  large 
cities  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago  are  not  the  best  possible 
places  for  meetings  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  easy  for  those 
in  attendance  to  see  each  other  personally  and  socially  or  to 
be  in  close  contact  during  the  days  of  the  meeting  as  is  easy 
and  natural  in  cities  like  Denver.  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
or  in  places  like  Saratoga  and  Asbury  Park.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  officers  of  the  Association  finally  decide  to  hold  the 
meeting  of  19 16  in  New  York  it  is  certain  that  the  visiting 
teachers  will  receive  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  and  that  every 
institution  and  educational  agency  in  the  city  will  cordially 
cooperate  in  making  provision  for  their  comfort,  entertain- 
ment and  welfare. 
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GERMAN  THOUGHT  AND  FRENCH  THOUGHT1 

German  thought  and  French  thought;  truly  an  alluring 
and  a  most  interesting  subject!  But  how  can  one  hope  to 
treat  such  a  problem  objectively  and  scientifically? 

To  begin  with,  the  point  of  view  which  one  must  take 
presents  a  seemingly  irreconcilable  antinomy.  Should 
one,  to  make  a  useful  study  of  the  spirit  of  a  people,  con- 
sider it  from  without?  This  is  what  strangers  ordinarily 
do;  but,  we  must  admit,  that  in  the  portraits  they  draw, 
the  model  can  rarely  be  recognized. 

Or  should  we  examine  from  within  the  people  of  whom  we 
wish  to  gain  a  knowledge;  and  be  guided  above  all  by  the 
opinion  they  have  of  themselves?  Is  it  certain  that  each 
one  is  the  best  judge  in  his  own  case?  and  how  can  intro- 
spection, usually  considered  inadequate  for  the  understand- 
ing of  an  individual,  suffice  for  the  understanding  of  a  people? 

If  one  considers  all  the  difficulties  which  this  question 
raises,  it  seems  madness  to  attempt  its  discussion  in  an  hour's 
lecture.  I  can  only  outline  a  few  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  beg  you  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  your  own 
knowledge  and  your  own  reflections. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  this  task,  however  modest, 
is  not  without  value.  One  may  criticize  general  ideas, 
but  it  remains  none  the  less  a  fact  that  our  judgments  and 
our  actions  are  guided  by  such  ideas.  Practical  life  does 
not  give  us  leisure  to  complete  our  inquiries  and  to  establish 

1  Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  May  16,  1914.     Trans- 
lated for  the  Educational  Review  by  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler. 
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definite  theories;  it  demands  an  immediate  solution  of 
every  problem  that  presents  itself.  For  want  of  scien- 
tifically accurate  solutions  we  must  endeavor  to  foster 
general  ideas,  as  clear  and  as  substantial  as  possible,  suit- 
able to  be  admitted  by  impartial  minds  in  every  enlightened 
society.  It  is  to  a  task  of  this  kind  that  I  should  wish  to  de- 
vote the  present  discussion. 

I 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  when 
a  Frenchman  contemplates  the  existing  Germany,  he  is, 
first  of  all,  astonished  and  disconcerted.  Germany  was, 
for  him,  the  country  of  metaphysics,  of  poetry,  of  music, 
of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  ardent  and  unsatisfied 
aspiration  towards  the  infinite.  Germany  was  the  home  of 
idealism.  But  here,  on  every  side,  lies  quite  another 
Germany,  rich,  powerful,  tending  towards  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  of  material  greatness,  animated  by  the  most 
practical  and  positive  spirit.  What  a  distance  seems  to 
separate  us  from  the  Germany  that  gloried  in  possessing 
an  empire  in  the  skies.  Has  she  not  definitely  renounced 
this  empire,  in  order  to  claim,  without  reserve,  that  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  seas?  Has  not  the  idealism  of  the  past 
given  place  to  a  deep-rooted  and  exclusive  realism?  What 
are  we  to  think  of  the  novel  spectacle  which  Germany 
presents  to  us  today? 

Certain  minds  engrossed  in  logic,  as  we  often  are  in 
France,  remark  that  idealism  and  realism  are  contradictory 
terms.  Therefore,  only  one  of  these  two  forms  of  thought 
is  essential;  the  other  is  accidental  and  transitory.  Some 
people,  from  this  point  of  view,  persist  in  maintaining  that 
the  idealistic  and  mystic  Germany,  which  regards  matter 
only  as  a  symbol  of  mind,  constitutes  the  real  Germany, 
which  is  exprest  in  the  works  of  her  great  men,  and  which 
dwells  in  the  deep  and  lasting  realms  of  the  subconscious. 
Do  we  not  see,  even  today,  a  sort  of  Goethe-worship, 
uniting  German  souls  in  a  single  idealistic  cult?  And, 
in  this  sense,  is  not  the  existing  realism,  merely  a  phenom- 
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enon  without  consistency,  destined  to  disappear  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  triumphant  renaissance  of  idealism? 

Other  minds,  on  the  contrary,  see  the  basis  of  the  German 
spirit  in  realism.  If  Germany  has  sought  for  a  time  a  do- 
main in  the  heavens  and  among  the  clouds,  it  is  only  because 
other  peoples  had  seized  the  empire  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
seas.  Germany  becomes  herself  again  when  she  takes 
reality  as  her  guide.  Romanticism,  it  has  been  said  by 
Germans,  was  not  a  product  of  German  soil;  it  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  virus  with  which  Germany  was  inoculated 
by  foreign  influences.  Therefore,  the  evolution  which  we 
are  witnessing,  far  from  being  a  passing  phenomenon, 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  true  and  lasting  spirit  of  Germany. 

Such  are  the  theories  advanced  by  many  Frenchmen, 
friends  of  unity  and  of  deduction.  Others  follow  the 
opposite  path,  and,  beginning  with  crude  facts,  picture 
Germany  as,  in  a  way,  having  two  brains,  one  idealistic, 
the  other  realistic,  which  co-exist  without  interrelation- 
ship, and  which  must  excite  contradictory  phenomena 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Thus  there  would 
really  be  two  Germanies  without  a  common  bond;  and  we 
should  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  sight  of  tendencies, 
which  logically  seem  mutually  exclusive,  existing  side 
by  side,  on  equal  terms. 

These  divers  theories  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  purely 
external  observation  of  facts,  rather  than  of  an  intimate 
analysis  of  the  German  mind  itself. 

If  I  consider  this  mind  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
aspirations  and  its  processes,  I  find  that  it  is  controlled  by 
the  idea  of  the  whole:  die  Idee  des  Ganzen.  To  all  the  ob- 
jects it  studies,  it  applies  this  principle  which  the  famous 
chemist,  Hermann  Kopp,  whom  I  once  heard  at  Heidelberg, 
loved  to  repeat:  Ein  Text  ist  gar  nichts  ohne  den  Kontext. 
The  part  can  only  be  understood  by  means  of  the  whole; 
it  has  neither  life,  nor  action,  nor  existence,  except  in  the 
whole.  In  vain  it  thinks  that  it  exists  by  itself  and  for 
itself;  in  reality  it  is  only  an  aspect  and  an  element.     Our 
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efforts  should  be  directed  towards  considering  it  in  this 
light. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole,  as  the  German  mind 
conceives  it,  is  not  an  actual  and  finite  totality,  a  change- 
less aggregation;  it  is  an  infinite  development  starting 
from  the  minimum  of  being  and  reaching  to  its  maximum 
of  perfection. 

Nur  rastlos  betatigt  sich  das  Sein,  one  might  say,  applying 
to  Being  itself  what  Goethe  said  of  mankind.  Die  Tat: 
Action  is  the  beginning  and  the  middle  and  the  end  of  uni- 
versal existence.  The  man  who  evolves  in  this  fashion 
attains  his  richest,  most  comprehensive  development; 
the  form  most  worthy  of  being  called  the  whole,  that  is 
to  say,  Mind :  der  Geist. 

But  it  is  a  supreme  law,  mysterious  perhaps,  but  in- 
disputable, that  mind  in  order  to  realize  itself  must  be 
transformed  into  its  apparent  opposite  matter.  Just  as 
light,  if  it  is  to  show  plainly,  must  be  contrasted  with  shadow, 
so  mind  in  order  to  appear,  must  separate  itself  from  the 
body.  Its  perception  is  an  awakening,  its  life  a  triumph 
over  inertia  and  death,  its  freedom  a  deliverance.  Take 
away  night,  and  day  no  longer  exists;  take  away  evil, 
sin  and  discord,  and  good,  virtue  and  harmony  seek  their 
realization  in  vain.  It  is  an  empty  boast,  says  Mephis- 
topheles,  for  day  to  pretend  to  do  without  night ;  it  is  born 
of  night. 

Das  stolze  Licht,  das  nun  der  Mutter  Nacht, 
Den  alien  Rang,  den  Raum  ihr  streitig  macht. 

Such  is  the  whole,  from  the  German  point  of  view.  It 
embraces  matter  as  well  as  mind,  evil  as  well  as  good, 
grief  as  well  as  joy,  all  forms,  all  degrees  of  being,  negation 
and  affirmation,  non-existence  and  existence.  For  what 
seems  to  us  contradictory  is  in  reality  one,  and  the  law 
of  being  transcends  that  of  our  logic. 

There  are  three  stages  in  this  development:  first,  mind 
in  a  state  of  potentiality;  second,  matter  as  the  instrument 
by  which  mind  is  realized;  third,  mind  becoming  conscious 
of  itself  and  exerting  itself  in  the  transfiguration  of  matter. 
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If  these  are  the  ruling  ideas  of  German  thought,  there  is 
no  real  conflict  between  realistic  and  idealistic  Germany. 
The  former  is  implied  by  the  latter ;  it,is  interposed  between 
the  idea  and  its  realization,  just  as  materials  and  machines 
are  a  necessary  link  between  a  plan  and  its  execution. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  Germany  as  an  absolute  whole. 

********* 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  an  examination  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic manifestations  of  German  thought  will  prove 
that  this  is,  in  a  general  way,  its  tendency. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  Germany's  philosophical 
and  artistic  productions. 

It  is  usual,  and  rightly  so,  to  represent  German  phil- 
osophy as  essentially  idealistic,  but  people  often  fail  to  notice 
that  this  idealism  generally  involves  realism.  This  will 
be  demonstrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  great  German 
systems  of  philosophy  from  Leibnitz  to  Hegel,  and  even 
to  contemporary  thinkers.  Let  us  glance,  for  a  moment, 
at  the  idealism  of  Kant.  We  must  notice  that  the  primary 
object  of  his  critical  philosophy  was  to  reestablish  on  an 
indestructible  foundation  the  reality  of  the  material  world, 
which  he  thought  was  being  undermined,  by  the  logical 
idealism  of  a  Wolff,  or  the  empirical  idealism  of  a  Berkeley, 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  radical  empiricism  of  a  David 
Hume.  His  argument  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Perception  (Vorstellung),  the  essential  element  of  all  knowl- 
edge, necessarily  implies  the  consciousness  of  thought, 
the  assertion:  Ich  denke.  But  I  can  not  consider  myself 
as  a  thinking  being,  unless  I  contrast  myself  with  an  object, 
which  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  permanence  and  mechanical 
necessity  that  characterize  what  we  call  "matter."  Cogito, 
ergo  datur  materia.  And  hence  the  doctrine  which  the  phil- 
osopher finally  evolves  is  a  combination  of  transcendental 
idealism  and  of  empirical  realism.  There  is  no  legitimate 
and  true  idealism  without  a  definitely  realistic  basis. 
Thought,  in  order  to  be  not  only  logical  and  possible, 
but  real  and  concrete,  presupposes  matter. 

Such  is  the  idealism  of  Kant.     In  the  same  way,  one 
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finds  in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schopen- 
hauer, Herbert,  as  in  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  the  old  mystic 
Jacob  Boehme,  a  solid  relation  established  between  realism 
and  idealism. 

The  German  conception  of  art  presents  an  analogous 
character.  Poetry,  paint*  lg  and  music  have  as  their  object 
in  Germany,  alternately  or  simultaneously,  all  possible 
forms  of  reality  from  the  most  lowly  to  the  most  exalted. 
Poetry  admits  of  the  simplicity  of  the  humble;  it  can 
speak  the  language  of  children,  and  express  their  nascent 
thought;  it  can  lend  an  indefinable  charm  to  the  most 
elementary  facts.  But  there  is  no  metaphysical  conception, 
no  profound  view  of  life  or  of  nature,  which  in  the  hands 
of  a  Goethe  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  laws  of  form,  of 
rhythm  and  of  harmony.  A  German  Lied  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  naivete  and  of  depth,  to  which  the  skilfulness 
of  its  art  adds  the  most  spontaneous  outbursts  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  work  of  a  Wagner,  all  the  means 
of  expression  invented  by  man,  all  the  musical  processes, 
all  the  instruments,  all  the  artifices  of  stage-setting  are 
combined  to  produce  the  richest  and  most  profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  audience. 

The  products  of  this  art,  so  simple  and  so  complex, 
are  stirred  by  a  depth  and  intensity,  a  breath  of  divinity 
itself,  which  makes  them  participate  in  the  innermost 
life  of  the  universe.  We  know  that  when  Beethoven  com- 
posed, he  withdrew  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  soul,  and  that 
he  collected,  as  in  a  religious  ecstasy,  the  songs  that  the 
Infinite  dictated  to  him.  A  few  very  simple  notes  of  a  Schu- 
bert or  a  Schumann  suffice  to  awaken  in  the  soul  an  in- 
finity of  thought  and  feeling.  This  art  draws  upon  the 
subconscious  as  well  as  the  conscious,  and  by  this  means 
establishes  a  communion  between  the  divine  whole  and  man. 

We  find  a  second  confirmation  of  our  hypotheses  in  the 
significance  that  Germans  usually  attach  to  history.  Welt- 
geschichte  Weltgericht:  universal  history  is  the  universal 
tribunal. 

The  historian  should  endeavor  to  place  the  question  he 
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is  studying  in  the  surroundings  of  which  it  is  a  part,  for  the 
only  adequate  and  true  history  is  that  which  is  really 
universal.  But,  according  to  the  German  way  of  thinking, 
history  so  conceived  does  not  merely  give  us  a  series  of  human 
events;  it  is  time  making  a  selection  of  the  customs,  the 
beliefs,  the  ideas,  the  institutions,  the  spontaneous  and 
the  deliberate  creations  of  mankind.  Each  one  of  these 
creations  strove  to  exist  and  to  last.  History  condemns 
some  and  plunges  them  back  into  oblivion;  it  chooses 
others  and  summons  them  to  survive  and  to  develop. 
This  judgment  of  history  is  like  a  judgment  of  God,  visible 
and  indisputable;  in  the  last  resort,  it  is  this  that  must 
govern  our  decisions  and  our  conduct.  It  is  a  vain  and 
unreasonable  pretension,  to  set  up  the  feelings  and  the  wishes 
of  any  part,  however  eminent,  against  the  all-powerful 
intelligence  of  the  whole.  The  true,  the  good  and  the  just, 
in  politics  or  in  society,  are  measured  by  the  decisions  of 
history,  as  historical  research  reveals  them. 

Finally,  if  we  consider,  not  the  ideal  creations  or  the 
doctrines,  but  the  life  of  the  German  people,  in  its  concrete 
reality,  we  will  find  another  verification  of  our  suggested 
definition. 

From  the  German  point  of  view,  collective  life  is  the 
normal  form  of  human  existence.  By  instinct,  everyone 
is  part  of  a  community,  and  he  thinks,  feels  and  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  community.  I  remember  reading  on 
the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Freiburg  i.  B,  this  beautiful 
motto : 

Es  wirke  jeder  Geist  und  jeder  Hand 
Belebend,  fordernd  fur  des  Ganzen  Wohl. 
It  expresses  accurately,  I  think,  the  inner  feeling  of  the 
German  soul.  Groups  and  individuals  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  creation  of  the  largest,  richest  and  most 
powerful  whole.  True  greatness  does  not  consist  in  ar- 
bitrarily tyrannizing  over  a  mass  of  men — a  task  that  is 
treacherous  and  doomed  to  final  failure — but  in  identifying 
oneself  with  a  living  whole,  until  one  represents  it,  and  faith- 
fully  expresses  its   thoughts,    its   feelings   and   its   wishes. 
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"I,"  in  the  mouth  of  a  hero  means  "we;"  he  loses  himself 
in  the  lasting  consciousness  of  the  community  that  he 
serves. 

In  a  general  way  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  part,  and  the  disproportion  grows 
as  the  complexities  of  human  life  increase.  Therefore  the 
group  and  the  individual  must  cooperate,  not  by  dealing 
directly  with  the  whole,  but  by  consecrating  themselves 
to  a  limited  portion  of  it.  Hence  the  principle  of  division 
of  labor  and  of  specialization  so  skilfully  and  successfully 
applied  in  Germany.  An  individual  has  no  actual  value, 
he  is  not  useful  (brauchbar),  unless  he  possesses  some  special 
ability.  A  smattering  of  arts  and  sciences  counts  for  nothing. 
To  be  more  than  a  mere  conversationalist  a  man  must 
have  a  thoro  knowledge  of  some  one  thing,  even  be  it  in 
a  restricted  field,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  real  contri- 
bution to  any  subject. 

The  result  of  this  theory  of  specialization  is  that  each 
man  acquires  a  feeling  of  his  incompetence,  in  fields  outside 
his  own,  which  is  as  keen  as  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
knows  and  of  what  he  can  do.  He  does  not  think  of  con- 
fusing the  part  that  he  represents  with  the  whole;  he 
knows  that  he  must  act  with  an  organized  unit,  in  order 
to  make  his  action  effective.  The  formula  that  expresses 
the  relation  between  specialties  and  the  principle  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  is :  A  single  purpose,  and  workmen 
bound  by  a  common  interest. 

But  what  becomes  of  individual  life  in  the  midst  of  this 
collective  life?  It  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  particular 
task  to  which  the  law  of  division  of  labor  confines  its  out- 
side activity.  The  person  who  fulfils  a  duty  to  the  com- 
munity knows  and  feels  that  he  is  one  with  the  body  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  According  to  German  thinkers, 
however,  it  is  in  the  feeling  of  participation  in  a  common  life, 
that  we  will  find  the  inner  autonomy,  which  men  acclaim 
under  the  name  of  liberty.  Freiheit  heisst  Einheit  des 
Einzelnen  mit  dem  Ganzen:  I  have  often  met  with  these 
ideas  in  the  writings  and  in  the  speeches  of  German  scholars. 
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Our  best,  our  deepest  and  most  real  self  is  the  one  which 
is  identified  with  the  community.  That  is  not  all.  Man 
is  bound  by  his  soul,  by  his  reason,  and  by  his  will,  not 
only  to  a  given  community,  but  to  the  universe  itself. 
It  is  in  his  inner  life,  in  his  religion  (using  the  word  in  a 
spiritual  sense),  that  he  will  find  the  most  effective  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  light  of  his  spirit. 
Full  satisfaction  of  our  soul's  need  can  not  come  to  us  from 
without;  it  must  spring  from  the  depths  of  our  being. 
Erquickung  hast  du  nicht  gewonnen 
Wenn  sie  dir  nicht  aus  eigener  Seele  quillt. 
So  it  is  that,  in  the  German  soul,  the  search  for  the  in- 
finite whole,  after  leading  man  thru  all  the  forms  of  natural 
life:  religions,  politics,  arts,  sciences,  industry,  the  longing 
for  the  ideal,  and  the  worship  of  power,  the  pursuit  of  visible 
and  of  invisible  greatness,  is  consummated  in  that  highest 
aspect  of  religious  life,  which  is  drawn  from  the  very  source 
of  existence. 

Das  Unzulangliche 
Hier  wird's  Ereignis. 

II 

If  we  turn  from  the  examination  of  German  thought  to 
that  of  French  thought,  we  find,  I  think,  in  the  minds 
of  many  Germans,  certain  ideas  based  largely  on  super- 
ficial observation.  The  German,  as  the  friend  of  continuity, 
of  stability,  and  of  patient  and  methodical  development, 
is  often  disconcerted  by  the  sight  of  the  sudden  and  fre- 
quent changes,  which  the  history  of  France  presents.  Now, 
the  French  seem  passively  obedient  to  an  authority  which 
they  take  pleasure  in  making  absolute  and  all-powerful; 
again,  they  recognize  no  rule,  no  check,  no  obligation, 
and  they  exalt  individual  independence.  The  same  people 
adores  servitude  under  Louis  XIV,  and  license  during  the 
Revolution.  The  theorists  of  the  monarchy  attribute 
all  power  to  the  king;  Rousseau  holds  that  free  and  un- 
fettered existence  is  the  natural  right  of  every  man.  Lit- 
erature and  the  arts,  in  the  classic  periods,  are  governed 
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by  the  strictest  rules  and  the  most  narrow  conventions; 
in  the  romantic  periods,  they  affect  emancipation  and  entire 
freedom.  In  society  itself,  some  people  are  conservative 
to  the  point  of  routine  and  inertia;  others  seem  to  regard 
what  exists  only  as  material  for  criticism  and  destruction. 

This  is  the  impression  that  French  conduct  sometimes 
makes  upon  German  observers,  and  they  ask  themselves 
what  can  be  the  guiding  thought  of  such  a  nation.  How 
can  one  explain  this  incoherence,  this  violence,  this  insta- 
bility? The  following  theory  is  often  advanced  in  Germany: 
the  French  spirit  is  essentially  one  of  negation  and  of 
contradiction.  If  I  remember  correctly  a  German  com- 
mentator of  Goethe's  Faust,  thinks  that  he  recognizes 
Voltaire  in  Mephistopheles,  when  the  latter  makes  this 
profession  of  faith:  Ich  bin  der  Geist  der  stets  verneint. 
Many  people  believe  that  this  is  the  essence  of  the  French 
spirit. 

In  this  way,  they  add,  one  can  explain  those  alternations 
of  self-abasement  and  revolt  which  astonish  the  spectator. 
When  the  French  submit  to  control  it  is  not  because  they 
love  control,  but  because  they  fear  liberty.  Their  apparent 
affirmation  is  merely  a  negation;  hence  the  passionate 
excess  of  their  obedience.  When  they  seem  to  seek  liberty, 
they  are  really  animated  by  a  hatred  of  restraint;  they  do 
not  want  liberty  (Freiheit),  but  rather  arbitrary  power 
(Willkur) .  The  French  spirit  is,  at  bottom,  only  a  resolu- 
tion to  deny  every  affirmation,  and  to  protest  against 
every  rule. 

Such  views  have  been  exprest  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  other  countries,  and  even  in  France.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  strictly  accurate. 

It  were  strange  that  France  endured,  that  she  still  exists, 
that  she  played  the  great  part  in  history,  which  no  one 
would  think  of  disputing,  had  she  represented  nothing 
but  a  principle  of  negation.  Whoever  confines  himself 
to  destruction,  soon  destroys  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  one  distinguishes  the  purpose  and  the  permanent  ten- 
dency,   from   passing   actions   and  from  instruments  used, 
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one  finds  that  thruout  all  the  contradictory  revolutions, 
in  which  the  French  mind  sometimes  seems  to  delight, 
there  remains  a  single,  definite  idea.  This  idea  is  none 
other  than  "humanity,"  if  one  understands,  by  the  word, 
not  the  sum  of  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  human  being,  but  the  highest  perfection  to 
which  human  nature  can  attain.  From  the  French  point 
of  view,  humanity  represents  more  than  a  logical  concept 
applying  to  all  that  is  finite  and  to  that  alone;  it  expresses 
a  sort  of  Platonic  idea,  an  ideal  which  offers  to  our  activity 
a  noble  and  a  suitable  task.  It  is  not  a  question  of  summar- 
izing the  universe  in  ourselves,  and  of  embracing  God  and 
nature,  as  well  as  man,  in  our  consciousness,  but  rather 
of  being  truly  manly,  in  the  most  real  sense  of  the  word. 
One  might  use  as  the  French  motto,  that  famous  line  of 
the  poet  Menander: 

'Os  \aptev  icr$>  avOpuyiros,   orav  dvfyxwros  rj. 

This  ideal  is  less  simple,  however,  than  it  seems  at  first  sight. 
One  would  like  to  think  it  easy  to  define  and  to  follow,  if 
not  to  achieve.  But,  in  truth,  as  Pascal  saw  so  clearly, 
man  is  made  up  of  two  parts  which  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize : 
He  is  intelligence  and  he  is  feeling;  and  while  intelligence 
demands  order,  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  individual  to  the  universal,  feeling  claims 
independence,  the  free  pursuit  of  personal  ends,  and  the 
unlimited  development  of  individual  powers.  How  can 
one  reconcile  these  two  absolutes? 

When  a  Frenchman  undertakes  to  bring  about  the  triumph 
of  intelligence  and  of  logic,  he  is  apt  to  forget  the  rights  of 
feeling.  But  sentiment,  being  no  less  human  than  intelli- 
gence, protests,  and  in  turn  reasserts  itself  with  its  whole 
strength.  Neither  one  of  these  powers  succeeds  in  de- 
stroying its  adversary,  because  both  are  a  part  of  man, 
and  that  ideal  as  a  harmonious  unit  is  the  end  to  be  realized. 

Thus  the  progress  of  French  thought  continues  thru  a 
thousand  fluctuations,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  con- 
tradictions which  astonish  an  observer  are  not  due  to  a 
preeminently  negative  spirit.     The  French  idea  is  a  positive 
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idea,  and  is  used  with  a  purpose;  but  its  very  nature  com- 
bined with  the  vivacity  peculiar  to  the  French  character, 
is  probably  the  real  explanation  of  the  idiosyncracies  which 

often  amaze  the  German  student. 

****** 

The  conception  of  the  French  mind,  which  I  here  propose, 
seems  to  me  to  be  confirmed  by  some  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  history  of  France. 
I  may  mention  in  this  connection  the  universal  seculariza- 
tion which,  in  keeping  with  the  medieval  French  spirit, 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  development  of  learning  and  of  science 
should  rather  tend  to  divide  more  definitely  the  scholars 
from  the  uneducated  laymen. 

Descartes  commences  his  Discourse  on  method  with  these 
words:  "Common  sense  is  more  evenly  distributed  than 
anything  else  in  the  world."  These  simple  words  at  the 
opening  of  an  introduction  to  philosophy  and  science, 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  revolution.  Before  this,  every- 
one admitted  that  the  higher  forms  of  speculative  thought 
called  forth  superior  powers  of  the  mind,  which  were  quite 
distinct  from  ordinary  reasoning,  and  hence  which  were, 
in  a  way,  the  privilege  of  a  special  caste.  But  Descartes 
does  not  hesitate  to  state  this  paradox:  that  the  common 
process  of  reasoning,  which  governs  every-day  life,  and  which 
is  shown  in  the  opinions  of  the  uneducated,  is  the  only 
basis  of  science  and  of  philosophy.  Common  sense,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  first-comer,  is  sufficient  for  the  most  subtle 
proofs  of  mathematics  and  for  the  deepest  researches  of 
metaphysics;  provided  we  distinguish  from  the  confused 
and  uncertain  maxims  that  usually  guide  us,  the  stable, 
autonomous  and  universal  power  of  judging  which  is  their 
foundation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Regulae  ad  directionem 
ingenii,  Descartes  writes  thus:  "All  the  sciences  are, 
in  reality,  only  human  knowledge  or  common  sense,  which 
remains  identical,  however  diversified  may  be  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  applied."  A  similar  work  in  the  field  of  moral- 
ity and  theology,  was  accomplished  by  Pascal,  at  about 
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the  same  time.  The  Petites  Lettres  or  Provinciates,  that 
marvel  of  lucidity,  of  fancy,  of  wit  and  of  eloquence,  that 
surprizing  combination  of  science,  of  comedy,  of  technical 
•discussions,  and  of  the  cries  of  conscience,  is  nothing  but 
the  bold  substitution  of  common  sense  and  a  common 
•conscience  for  the  learned  and  abstruse  theories  of  pro- 
fessional theologists,  of  specialists,  and  of  a  privileged 
intellectual  class. 

It  is  with  the  same  idea  that  a  Ronsard,  a  Malherbe, 
a  Boileau  and  a  Racine,  restore  art  to  its  natural  simplicity, 
in  the  face  of  the  flood  of  erudition  and  pedantry  which 
threatened  to  submerge  the  clear  and  popular  French 
poetry.  They  speak  the  language  of  the  people  in  verse; 
and  even  in  the  highest  forms  of  poetry  they  do  not  discard 
any  of  the  qualities  which  make  French  prose,  to  some  degree, 
an  unaffected  expression  of  the  ordinary  mind. 

We  must  say  the  same  of  the  other  arts:  architecture, 
landscape  gardening,  painting  and  music,  which,  each  in 
its  own  fashion,  seek  clearness,  simple  and  logical  laws, 
and  the  qualities  that  are  universally  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. Finally,  French  politics,  which  everywhere 
tend  towards  the  abolition  of  castes  and  of  privileges, 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  men  and 
of  nations,  and  the  universal  realization  of  a  single  standard 
-of  justice  and  of  humanity  seem  to  agree  with  the  old 
French  motto : 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was,  then,  the  gentleman." 

This  tendency  towards  secularization  in  every  field, 
seems  to  answer  to  the  conception  of  humanity  which  we 
•suggested  as  the  guide  of  French  thought,  especially  if  it 
is  an  effort  to  create,  not  merely  to  destroy.  This  is  really 
what  takes  place,  and  here  we  see  a  second  interesting 
•characteristic  of  French  life. 

The  idea  which  the  French  are  striving  to  exalt,  and  which, 
according  to  them,  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  institu- 
tions as  well  as  of  arts  and  letters,  is  not  humanity  in  its 
primitive  state,  as  opposed  to  humanity  which  is  the  prod- 
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uct  of  civilization.  Man  is  the  object  of  culture,  and  should 
conform  to  a  given  ideal.  A  civilization  which  confines, 
itself  to  putting  the  forms  of  nature  at  the  service  of  man, 
fails  in  its  purpose. 

Above  civilization,  pure  and  simple,  there  is  "politesse" 
(politeness),  in  the  sense  in  which  our  classic  writers  used 
the  word,  denoting  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
which  develops  and  refines,  and  the  feeling  of  personal 
dignity,  and  of  sociability.  Without  this  quality  the  most 
powerful  civilization  may  remain  barbaric.  "There  is 
an  educated  barbarism,"  said  La  Harpe. 

What  is  human  culture?  It  can  not  be  a  training, 
administered  automatically;  it  must  be  essentially  a  form 
of  education  whose  skill  consists  in  helping  the  subject  to 
develop  and  to  perfect  himself  according  to  his  natural 
aptitudes  and  tastes,  but  which  neither  takes  the  place  of 
these  tastes  nor  is  subservient  to  them. 

A  theory  which  is  evolved  from  the  writings  of  Pascal 
indicates  very  clearly  the  French  point  of  view  on  this  sub- 
ject. Progress,  according  to  this  conception,  consists  of 
three  stages:  primitive  nature,  art  and  naturalness. 
Human  nature  is  originally  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of 
aspiration  and  of  evil  tendencies.  Art  disciplines  and  directs 
nature,  and  separates  the  bad  from  the  good  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  one,  and  to  develop  the  other.  But  art, 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  the  highest  form  of 
culture;  left  to  itself  it  overestimates  its  value,  and  quickly 
degenerates  into  artificiality.  It  strains  the  mind,  and 
turns  it  into  a  skilfully  constructed  machine.  "Art  dis- 
credits itself,"  said  Fenelon,  "its  appearance  betrays  it." 
Higher  than  art  and  higher  than  nature,  is  naturalness, 
a  combination  of  the  two,  in  which  art  becomes  free  and 
spontaneous,  while  nature  overcomes  its  indifference, 
and  inclines  towards  the  good  and  the  true.  Naturalness- 
is  as  far  superior  to  art  as  art  is  to  nature. 

Culture  consists  in  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
basic  human  faculties;  knowledge,  perception,  and  will. 
They  should  not  be  confined  to  a  purely  passive  observation 
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of  objective  and  external  rules;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  should  not  remain  in  a  state  of  brute  force,  extending 
equally  in  all  directions.  Mind  is  a  power  that  can  not  be 
reduced  to  a  table  of  categories,  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
is  free  from  arbitrary  caprice. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  mind  is  reason,  or  the  faculty 
of  judging;  and  the  highest  task  that  Descartes  set  himself 
was  the  cultivation  of  this  reason.  He  intended,  not  to 
free  himself  from  all  authority,  but  to  develop  within  him- 
self, and  to  guide  by  the  light  of  science  and  of  knowledge, 
that  sense  of  the  true  and  the  fitting  which  distinguishes 
mankind. 

To  reason  we  must  add  taste,  a  form  of  sensibility 
which  is  more  than  a  passive  obedience  to  inflexible  rules, 
and  which  nevertheless  has  its  laws,  its  reasons  and  its 
value  in  the  universe.  Finally  we  should  cultivate  con- 
science, which  in  its  natural  form  may  be  good  or  bad, 
and  which  can  not  be  defined  as  the  mechanical  application 
of  one  standard  or  another. 

This  three-fold  education  should  constitute  what  was 
known  in  the  17th  century,  as  "I'honnite  homme"  (an 
accomplished  gentleman).  In  those  days,  this  term  did 
not  imply  merely  moral  probity,  but  signified  that  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  bears  witness  to  the  appropriate  and 
harmonious  education  of  all  the  human  faculties.  A  gentle- 
man is  one  to  whom  distinction  is  natural. 

This  idea  of  a  gentleman  is  neither  a  fantastic  caprice, 
nor  a  scientific  concept.  In  France,  thanks  to  the  char- 
acter and  the  importance  of  social  life,  it  is  formed,  defined 
and  developed  in  the  heart  of  society.  Just  as  reason, 
according  to  the  old  theory,  is  regarded  as  the  common 
faculty,  so  the  general  conversations  which  French  people 
love,  serious  yet  without  pedantry,  tend  to  call  forth  and 
to  analyze  all  opinions,  so  as  to  retain  only  those  which,  as 
Descartes  exprest  it,  "can  adjust  themselves  to  the  level 
of  reason." 

A  gentleman,  a  man  seriously  and  subtly  cultivated,  as 
French   thought  pictures   him,   is   an   essentially     sociable 
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being;  for  he  finds  in  society  the  model  and  the  purpose 
of  the  qualities  he  covets. 

I  would  add  to  these  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  seculariza- 
tion, and  on  the  idea  of  a  gentleman,  a  few  reflections  on 
the  French  language.  I  remember  having  heard  Professor 
Aloys  Riehl,  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  in  1894,  expound 
with  truly  remarkable  ability,  subtlety,  and  grace  those 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  French  language,  in  which  he 
saw  one  of  the  most  typical  expressions  of  the  French  mind. 

The  manner  in  which  the  language  has  been  formed  and 
developed  is  interesting.  It  was  created  by  the  people  and 
by  the  bards,  it  was  enriched  and  modified  by  the  scholars, 
particularly  after  the  Renaissance,  and  it  was  finally  de- 
termined by  the  masters  of  literature  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  The  rule  which  Vaugelas  formulated 
can  be  reduced  to  one  word:  good  usage.  In  the  last 
resort,  neither  philology  nor  logic  decide,  it  is  the  language 
of  educated  people  that  makes  the  laws.  Distinguished 
societies,  women,  writers  and  blue-stockings,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  creation  of  good  usage.  They  learned  the 
etymology  of  words,  they  reasoned,  and,  above  all,  they 
conversed,  guiding  themselves,  in  the  last  resort,  not  by 
external  canons,  but  by  a  refined  sense  of  appropriateness, 
of  subtlety,  of  taste  and  of  charm.  Even  today  the  task 
of  guarding  the  integrity  of  the  French  language,  is  dele- 
gated, by  the  authority  of  tradition  and  of  public  opinion, 
to  the  Academy  founded  by  Richelieu,  which  must  not  merely 
legislate  according  to  the  dictates  of  logic  and  of  learning, 
but  without  neglecting  these  principles  of  judgment,  must 
recognize  and  indicate  the  good  usage  of  the  moment. 
As  soon  as  the  Academy  has  completed  the  dictionary  it 
begins  all  over  again,  to  eliminate  this  word,  and  to  add 
that,  according  to  the  changes  that  have  come  about;  and 
so  on  indefinitely. 

Thruout  the  course  of  its  evolution  the  French  language 
has  aimed  at  a  definite  and  unchanging  ideal. 

This  is  first  of  all  unity.  There  is  really  a  common  French 
language,   which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  local  dialects 
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that  have  managed  to  subsist  side  by  side  with  it.  The 
French  language  is  made  up  of  a  small,  but  definite  number 
of  words.  It  is  not  enriched  by  composition  but  by  addi- 
tion; to  designate  a  new  object  it  creates  a  new  word, 
the  meaning  of  which  will  be  determined  by  usage,  and  not 
by  the  more  or  less  appropriate  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

Its  second  characteristic  is  precision.  Since  to  it  ety- 
mology and  symmetry  have  only  a  secondary  importance, 
all  mental  effort  can  be  concentrated  on  establishing  the 
relationship  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  it  represents. 
A  word  for  every  idea  that  actually  constitutes  a  mental 
unit,  a  distinct  idea  for  every  word;  this  mathematical 
ideal  is  the  thought  of  all  Frenchmen  who  are  concerned 
for  the  beauty  of  their  language. 

But,  in  French,  the  spirit  of  geometry  is  combined  with 
subtlety.  Moralists,  women,  dramatic  writers  and  novelists, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  things 
of  the  soul;  and  tho  convinced  that  the  reasonings  of  the 
heart  elude  geometrical  laws,  they  nevertheless  believed, 
with  Pascal,  that  the  judgments  of  the  heart  are  judgments, 
and  as  such  can  be  noted  and  defined  by  the  mind.  Not 
only  the  educated  men  of  my  own  country,  but  eminent 
strangers  as  well,  have  called  my  attention  to  this  service 
rendered  by  French  moralists,  and  to  this  faculty  of  grasping 
and  of  retaining  the  most  delicate  and  fugitive  shades  of 
feeling,  which  seems  inherent  in  the  French  language. 

The  quality  towards  which  it  tends,  above  all  others,  is 
by  common  consent,  clearness. 

It  seems  to  me  arbitrary  to  regard  clearness  as  the 
special  privilege  of  the  French  tongue.  German,  in  par- 
ticular, has  a  limpid  clearness,  not  only  in  the  prose  of  a 
Goethe,  but  in  the  metaphysical  writings  of  a  Schopen- 
hauer, or  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  of  an  Edward 
Zeller. 

But  the  so-called  French  clearness  seems  to  present 
certain  distinctive  characteristics. 

It  is  obtained,  first  of  all,  by  considering  one  idea  at  a 
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time,  and  by  giving  all  one's  attention  to  it.  French  can 
be  compared  to  a  man  climbing  a  mountain,  who  does  not 
wait  until  he  reaches  the  summit  and  can  see  the  whole 
landscape;  but  at  every  point  during  his  ascent,  he  looks 
at  a  limited  portion  of  the  country,  and  forms  a  perfectly 
clear  mental  picture  of  it. 

The  second  means  which  the  French  mind  uses  to  obtain 
the  clearness  that  it  seeks,  is  the  elimination  of  every  idea 
that  is  not  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  that  would  compromise  the  unity  of  the  exposition. 
Quod  abundat  nocet.  Among  things  which  are  bound  to- 
gether or  are  even  logically  connected  one  chooses  those 
which  lead  to  the  end  in  view,  and  ruthlessly  discards  all 
the  others. 

Finally,  ideas  are  arranged  in  an  order,  which  may  be 
called  that  of  lineal  descent.  These  ideas  follow  each  other. 
They  do  not  branch  out,  they  do  not  imply  one  another  like 
the  parts  of  an  organism;  their  succession  is  exclusively 
deductive.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  dramatic  succession; 
for  a  drama  is  badly  constructed  if  a  knowledge  of  the  last 
act  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  first.  The 
French  writer  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  French  speaker ; 
he  is  never  sure  that  his  interlocutor  will  not  interrupt  him. 
Therefore  he  constructs  his  sentence  so  that  it  can  be  thoroly 
understood  before  he  has  finished.  Each  part  is  formed, 
as  much  by  itself,  as  by  what  precedes  it,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  appealing  to  the  whole  context  in  order  to  determine 
its  meaning. 

One  idea  at  a  time;  each  idea  depending  only  upon  those 
that  precede  it;  this  seems  to  be  the  formula  of  French 
clearness. 

Ill 

If  German  thought  and  French  thought  are  really  such 
as  we  have  defined  them,  these  two  forms  of  mind  seem 
fundamentally  different,  but  not  contradictory;  one  might 
even  say  that  they  are  complimentary.  German  thought 
leads  to  the  whole,  to  the  realization  of  a  concrete  infinite, 
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that  is  to  say,  of  the  mind ;  and  it  sees  in  each  of  the  forms  of 
existence  which  appear  in  the  world,  a  stage  of  that  reali- 
zation. French  thought  considers  that  part  of  the  universe 
which  immediately  concerns  us,  mankind;  and  it  aims  to 
conceive  and  to  realize  this  definite  being  in  the  most  perfect 
form  that  his  nature  allows.  It  seems  as  if  these  two  ideals 
should  profit  greatly  by  mutual  study  and  interpenetration. 

The  French  seize  upon  the  idea  of  man  as  the  immediate 
object  of  our  faculties.  But  that  very  love  of  clearness 
which  is  a  quality  of  the  French  mind,  runs  the  risk  of  hinder- 
ing the  search  for  human  perfection.  Pascal  himself,  a 
typical  Frenchman,  warns  us  of  this:  man  is  not  absolute, 
he  is  a  dependent  being;  he  is  the  middle  point  between  two 
infinites — nature  and  the  Divine.  For  the  French  mind 
there  is  the  danger  of  discarding  as  obscure  and  mysterious, 
as  irreducible  to  a  clear  idea,  this  double  infinity  which  en- 
closes man,  and  of  regarding  man  himself  as  a  complete 
and  independent  whole.  This  was  evidently  Auguste 
Comte's  aim,  when  under  the  name  of  humanity  he  proposed 
as  the  only  ideal  for  mankind,  a  finite,  closed  world,  analo- 
gous to  the  celestial  sphere  of  the  ancients,  beyond  which 
there  was  nothing. 

Contact  with  German  thought,  however,  is  an  excellent 
means  of  recalling  to  the  French  the  fact  that  man  is,  as 
Pascal  said,  the  intermediary  between  nature  and  the 
Divine.  For  the  German  excels  in  comprehending  the  sub- 
conscious world  of  perceptions  and  wishes  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  conscious  thought,  and  which  joins  our  finite 
self  to  the  two  infinites. 

He  can  evoke,  in  the  heart  of  the  material  world,  the  secret 
soul  that  dwells  there,  and  that  makes  it  the  source  of 
our  conscious  essence. 

Der  Geister  Welt  ist  nicht  verschlossen, 
Dein  Sinn  ist  zu,  dein  Herz  ist  todt : 
Auf,  bade,  Schiller,  unverdrossen, 
Die  ird'sche  Brust  im  Morgenrot! 

Man's  connection  with  the  Divine  is  no  less  familiar 
to  German  thought. 
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Der  Allumfasser, 

Der  Allerhalter 
Fasst  una1  erhdlt  er  nicht 
Dick,  mich,  sick  selbst? 


Erjull  davon  dein  Herz  so  gross  es  ist 
Und  wenndu  ganz  in  dem  Gefuhle  selig  bist 
Nenn'es  dann,  wie  du  willst, 
Nenn's  Gluck,  Herz,  Liebe,  Gott; 
Ich  habe  keinen  Namen 
Dafur:  Gefuhl  ist  alles; 
Name  ist  Schall  und  Rauch 
Umnebelnd  Himmelsglut. 

These  teachings  are  primarily  theoretical;  in  practise 
the  Germans  give  us  admirable  examples  of  the  power  of 
organization  and  discipline  in  increasing  human  efficiency. 
It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  prof  ess.  an  admiration  for  intelli- 
gence, for  work,  for  adventurous  courage,  and  for  generosity; 
but  how  greatly  the  force  of  these  good  tendencies  is  dimin- 
ished, if  the  individuals  who  are  endowed  with  them,  use  all 
their  energies  in  fettering  each  other.  Modern  Germany 
offers  us  the  sight  of  a  nation  which  controls  its  individual 
forces,  in  different  fields,  whether  scientific,  political  or 
economic,  and  focuses  them  upon  a  common  purpose. 
We  see  in  it  an  actual  illustration  of  the  advantage  to  the 
individual  in  considering  himself,  not  as  a  whole,  but  as  a 
part,  in  keeping  his  place,  and  in  joining  his  particular 
action  to  the  action  of  the  whole.  We  notice,  in  particularly 
striking  examples,  how  unified  action,  the  result  of  the 
methodical  organization  of  individual  actions,  surpasses 
in  power  the  sum  of  these  actions,  where  they  are  left  to  the 
uncertainties  of  personal  inspiration. 

So  the  French  have  the  greatest  interest  in  studying  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  German  mind.  Perhaps 
the  converse  also  has  its  share  of  truth. 

The  German  mind  which  tends  towards  the  realization 
of  a  more  and  more  complex  and  concrete  whole,  excels  in 
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appreciating  the  natural  limitations  of  each  portion  of  a 
being,  and  the  impossibility  of  each  individual  forming  a 
self-sufficient  whole.  Ein  Text  ist  doch  nichts  ohne  den 
Kontext.  And  it  requires  separate  understandings  and  wills 
to  conceive  the  same  goal,  beyond  themselves,  each  one, 
according  to  its  faculties,  and  it  demands  that  they  be  guided 
by  this  purpose  so  that  the  parts  may  be  associated,  and  the 
synthetic  whole,  for  whose  sake  they  all  exist,  may  become 
a  fact.  Nevertheless,  at  the  very  heart  of  nature,  there  is 
a  law  of  inertia,  which  inclines  each  person  to  remain  in 
his  original  state,  without  aiming  at  a  higher,  or  even  at  a 
different  one.  In  order  to  unite  the  parts,  which  by  nature 
are  foreign  to  each  other,  the  whole,  in  realizing  itself, 
must  act  upon  them  and  attract  them  as  if  by  a  super- 
natural grace.  Das  Vollkommene  muss  uns  erst  stimmen 
und  uns  nach  und  nach  zu  sich  heraufheben. 

If  this  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  Germans'  conception  of 
society,  it  is  interesting  for  them  to  see  in  France  a  decidedly 
different  idea.  The  French  mind  tends  to  perceive  in  that 
faculty  of  man  which  we  call  reason,  the  summary  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  acquisitions  of  humanity.  And 
it  believes  that  all  men  possess  the  germ  of  that  reason. 
Therefore,  this  faculty,  virtually  identical  in  every  human 
being,  is  the  basis  of  the  social  bond.  Ratio  vinculum 
societatis.  This  classic  motto  remains  the  guiding  thought 
in  France.  Men  should  unite  above  all  in  view  of  their 
common  nature;  union  founded  on  resemblance  should 
precede  union  founded  on  difference.  For  all  mankind, 
union  is  the  consummation  of  their  highest,  truest  and  most 
human  will. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  a  lasting  problem  to 
decide  whether  men  are  more  effectively  drawn  together  by 
similarity,  or  by  opposites:  and  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  forms  of  union,  and  in  just  what  each 
one  consists.  Germany  and  France  seem  to  have  applied 
themselves,  respectively,  to  investigating  the  strength  of 
these  two  principles. 

A  second  phase  of  French  culture  which  is  usually  con- 
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sidered  interesting  to  Germans  is  the  attention  which  the 
French  devote  to  form.  According  to  the  French  way  of 
thinking,  form  is  not  an  element  added  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple, but  rather  an  essential  condition  of  perfect  achieve- 
ment. The  French  seek  finish  and  grace  in  execution,  not 
only  as  a  source  of  satisfaction,  but  as  an  indispensable 
quality,  if  the  object  is  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  The  ideal 
which  they  hold  is  a  closer  understanding  of  ground-work 
and  of  form. 

The  effort  to  bring  about  this  union  can  be  seen  in  material 
things  and  in  literary  works.  It  seems  to  be  actuated  by 
this  idea :  every  human  task  is  completed,  not  only  to  create 
from  appropriate  materials  a  given  object,  but  to  produce  a 
certain  impression  upon  mankind.  Form  is  the  quality 
we  give  to  our  work,  so  that  in  fulfilling  its  intrinsic  purpose, 
it  may  please  the  people  for  whom  it  was  made.  If  it  were 
only  a  question  of  doing  a  skilful  piece  of  work,  external 
appearance  would  suffice;  but  if  one  wishes  to  accomplish 
a  really  human  task,  that  is  to  say,  to  convince  and  to 
persuade  by  clearness  and  by  pleasing  grace,  one  must 
consult  in  addition  the  intellectual  and  moral  tastes  of  men, 
and  adapt  oneself  to  them.     This  is  the  function  of  form. 

The  French  have  always  devoted  themselves  with  a 
peculiar  zeal,  to  harmonizing  the  products  of  the  mind, 
and  practical  life,  not  only  with  human  nature,  but  with 
the  conventions  of  society.  They  try  to  make  works  of 
art  of  their  speeches,  their  writings,  their  duties  and  their 
whole  life;  an  enterprise  which  can  not  but  interest  every 
man  who  is  anxious  to  undertake  a  scholarly  search  for  truth, 
and  to  embody  it  in  the  intelligence  and  the  will  of  individuals 

and  societies. 

******* 

There  is  no  doubt,  it  seems,  that  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
will  find  great  advantage  in  knowing  and  in  appreciating 
each  other.  Must  we  go  further,  and  look  for  a  combination 
in  which  the  French  and  the  German  minds  will  both  lose 
their  distinctive  characteristics  in  order  to  become  indis- 
tinguishable parts  of  a  single  new  whole? 
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It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  such  a  synthesis  would  pro- 
duce a  superior  type  of  mind.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
elements  of  a  mixture  are  excellent,  does  not  assure  the 
excellence  of  the  mixture  itself.  What  would  be  the  beauty 
of  a  composite  portrait  in  which  the  features  of  a  million 
different  beauties  were  mingled?  What  perfume  would 
one  obtain  from  a  blend  of  all  the  perfumes?  What  work 
of  art  from  selecting  the  mean  of  all  the  styles?  Can  one 
imagine  a  picture  in  which  the  qualities  of  a  Rembrandt 
and  a  Reynolds  were  combined?  A  French  tragedy,  the 
exposition  of  a  crisis  which  takes  place  in  a  single  day  and 
in  a  single  place,  is  a  beautiful  thing.  Goethe's  Faust, 
where  all  the  phases  of  human  life  find  a  place,  is  beautiful 
too.  But  what  would  be  the  meaning  of  a  union  of  the  art 
which  is  displayed  in  Faust,  with  that  which  is  concentrated 
in  Racine's  Britannicus? 

The  attempt  to  amalgamate  two  such  heterogeneous 
elements  would  result  in  a  dull,  gray  mediocrity,  very 
different  from  the  original  definite  forms  of  art  produced 
spontaneously  by  the  varying  geniuses  of  two  peoples. 

Shall  we  undertake,  not  to  unite,  but  to  associate  the 
qualities  of  the  two  types  of  mind,  without  effacing  them? 
Such  an  association  is  also  dangerous,  when  we  are  concerned 
with  parts  that  are  too  dissimilar.  We  know  that,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  it  is  annoying  to  have  two  mother- tongues. 
Since  the  concepts  corresponding  to  the  words  are  not  the 
same  in  both  languages,  the  man  who  speaks  them  without 
distinction,  finds  that  his  thought  is  floating  between  two 
ideas  that  are  difficult  to  distinguish;  and  eventually 
lie  thinks  with  less  precision,  less  security,  less  subtlety 
and  less  consecutiveness  than  he  would  if  one  of  the  lan- 
guages he  knew  were  really  his  own.  The  same  problem 
would  confront  a  man  who  tried  to  develop  French  and 
German  qualities  on  an  equal  basis.  Drawn  in  two  oppo- 
site directions  he  would  be  unable  to  retain  the  decision, 
the  unity  of  inspiration,  the  faith  in  himself,  and  the  spon- 
taneity which  are  the  essentials  of  original  production. 

In  fact,  thruout  the  course  of  history,  it  is  by  being  some 
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one,  by  remaining  himself,  by  developing  along  the  lines  of 
his  particular  talent,  that  man  has  produced  great  and 
beautiful  works,  and  has  contributed  to  the  exaltation  of 
humanity.  The  fusion  or  the  juxtaposition  of  distinct 
qualities,  separated  by  profound  differences,  only  produces 
commonplace  and  rudimentary  works,  or  sterile  hybrids. 
But  besides  mechanical  juxtaposition,  or  fusion  which 
eliminates  all  differences,  there  is  a  third  manner  of  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  two  spirits,  heterogeneous  and  both 
tenacious ;  that  is,  to  see  in  their  mutual  influence  a  stimulus 
that  will  encourage  the  independent  development  of  both 
parts.  However  rich  a  nature  may  be,  in  order  to  show 
its  power  it  needs  a  spur,  which  in  German  is  so  appro- 
priately called:  Anregung.  It  is  a  law  of  individual  and 
of  national  history  that  the  most  original  creations  are  the 
result  of  foreign  influences.  The  literary  and  artistic  move- 
ment known  as  the  Renaissance  was  instigated  by  the 
influence  of  Greek  antiquity;  and  yet  how  different  is 
Shakespeare  from  Sophocles,  and  a  chateau  on  the  Loire 
from  a  Greek  temple.  Kant  tells  us  that  he  learned  from 
Rousseau  that  the  real  value  of  a  man  lies,  not  in  the  amount 
of  his  knowledge,  but  in  his  moral  worth;  and  yet  how  can 
we  reconcile  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant  with  the 
sentimentalism  of  Rousseau? 

It  is  possible  to  listen,  to  understand,  to  sympathize,  to 
imitate,  to  borrow  and  at  the  same  time  to  remain  oneself. 
The  men  of  genius  are  those  who  borrow  the  most  freely. 
Those  who  pretend  to  be  entirely  original,  remain  unpro- 
ductive. 

Therefore  the  French  spirit  and  the  German  spirit  should 
not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  most  intimate  relations;  to 
know  and  to  appreciate  each  other  as  fully  as  possible. 
But  let  each  one  retain  its  individuality ;  the  strength,  the 
fruitfulness  and  the  beauty  of  both  depend  upon  it;  the 
interest  of  mankind  is  at  stake.  It  would  be  a  great  loss 
not  merely  to  the  two  nations,  but  to  humanity,  to  possess 
only  the  hazy  result  of  an  amalgamation  of  these  two  types 
of  mind. 
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When  one  studies  a  foreign  language  thoughtfully,  one 
learns  not  only  to  express  oneself  in  that  language;  but, 
a  thing  no  less  precious,  to  manipulate  one's  own  language 
so  as  to  use  it  to  express  ideas  of  which  our  ancestors  never 
dreamed.  The  effort  of  intelligent  translators,  to  express 
in  their  own  idiom,  new  shades  of  thought,  which  they 
meet  with  in  another  tongue,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  the  progress  of  language.  This  is  the  picture 
of  the  mutual  influence  which  France  and  Germany  have 
long  exercised  upon  each  other,  whose  continuation  and 
extension  we  should  hope  for  and  promote. 

The  old  Greek  maxim  remains  a  true,  a  beautiful  and  a 
worthy  guide. 

litis   8e  fioi  ev  ti  Ta  iravr'   etrrai  kcu.  \iap\%  cKatrrov; 

"How  shall  we  make  the  whole  a  unit,  and  each  part  a 
whole?" 

Bmile  Boutroux 

de  V Acade"mie  Francaise 
Fondation  Thiers,  Paris 


II 

PROBLEMS   OF    UNIVERSITY   ADMINISTRATION1 

In  order  to  avoid  covering  the  same  ground  in  our  re- 
spective reports  as  retiring  trustees,  Mr.  Barr  and  I  have 
arranged  that  he  should  present  a  report  upon  concrete 
details  of  matters  like  those  of  the  new  plan  of  university 
administration  and  the  effects  of  reorganization  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  This  leaves  me  to  treat  in  a  more  abstract 
way  of  certain  features  relating  to  university  control  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  and  which  are  not  always 
viewed  in  a  free  way  by  alumni  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  full  and  round  success  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  German  Emperor  is  quoted  as  saying  that  things 
are  not  as  they  are  in  this  world,  they  are  only  what  we 
can  get  others  to  believe  them  to  be. 

The  value  of  a  teaching  institution  depends  largely  upon 
the  number  of  men  who  are  disagreed  with  each  other, 
each  one  of  whom  is  confident  that  things  are  as  they  are 
from  his  point  of  view.  The  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey 
is  this,  that  the  large  kind  of  disagreement  which  belongs 
to  strong  men  constitutes  parallelograms  of  force  which 
secure  important  resultants.  The  stronger  an  institution 
the  larger  its  number  of  men  who  are  disagreed  with  each 
other,  the  more  diplomatic  must  be  the  man  at  the  helm 
who  guides  the  destiny  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  This 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  asking  you  to  fully  appreciate  the 
character  of  your  President,  and  to  take  into  consideration 
for  purposes  of  comparison  the  difficulties  in  which  other 
universities  find  themselves. 

During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  observed  with  interest 

1  The  following  discussion  of  problems  of  university  organization  and 
work  is  contained  in  the  report  made  to  the  alumni  of  Cornell  University  by 
a  retiring  alumni  trustee.  It  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  from 
the  Cornell  Alumni  News. 

458 
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your  President's  ready  adaptability  to  such  complicated 
adjustments  as  those  which  belong  to  a  great  institution 
with  the  double  responsibilities  of  state  support  and  of  en- 
dowed foundation. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  when  a  modern  university  president 
step3  in^c  che  presidential  chair  of  the  nation,  it  represents 
a  movement  belonging  to  the  twentieth  century ,  and  allied 
to  the  civil  service  principle  of  having  thoroly  trained 
men  assume  the  responsibilities  of  high  position.  The 
president  of  a  large  university  is  nowadays  perhaps  the  best 
trained  man  in  this  country  for  the  position  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  university  repre- 
sents the  entire  social  system  of  our  country  at  its  best. 

In  a  university  there  is  always  conflict  between  the  ad- 
ministrative and  the  academic  parts  of  the  institution. 
The  university  is  conducted  by  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
dividual minds  at  work  within  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man,  quoting  the  idea  of  Emerson. 

Each  one  of  the  departmental  leaders  is  prone  to  feel 
himself  well  qualified  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  entire 
institution  and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  educational  system 
which  allows  each  man  to  develop  this  kind  of  spirit  and 
ambition. 

Speaking  of  universities  in  general,  when  the  leader  of 
a  department,  thru  diplomacy  or  otherwise,  has  displaced 
a  capable  helmsman  the  corporation  has  frequently  enough 
found  itself  in  deep  trouble. 

There  is  no  human  institution  which  includes  a  large 
number  of  individual  minds  at  work,  in  which  disturbing 
groups  of  dissatisfied  men  do  not  become  assembled  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  these  are  mischief-makers, 
unconsciously  responding  to  that  spirit  of  unrest  which 
belongs  to  the  great  struggle  question  of  organic  life.  Such 
elements  of  unrest  may  become  grouped  together  without 
philosophic  raison  d'etre.  At  other  times  there  is  a  union 
of  opposing  elements  under  judicious  guidance  in  which 
the  higher  human  attributes  are  carefully  and  well  directed 
for   purposes   of   desirable   change.     We   must   distinguish 
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sapiently  between  these  two  groups,  both  of  which  may  be 
present  simultaneously  in  any  one  institution. 

The  stability  of  an  institution,  like  the  stability  of  a 
government,  rests  upon  its  constitution.  The  president 
of  a  university  is  a  visualized  creed.  In  addition  to  being 
subjected  to  the  parallelograms  of  forces  of  favor  and  dis- 
favor, he  is  subjected  to  a  special  factor  of  disturbance 
which  is  commonly  overlooked.  He  is  dealing  with  an 
unusually  large  number  of  men  who  represent  a  high  de- 
gree of  culture  in  faculty  and  alumni.  In  these  groups 
we  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  as  men  of 
remarkable  talent  have  approached  cultural  limitations  and 
who  are  strongly  individual  as  representatives  of  diverse 
lines  of  training.  In  these  groups  we  are  particularly  apt 
to  find  a  small  but  potent  percentage  of  highly  sensitized 
individuals  of  neurotic  tendencies  who  manifest  in  their 
state  of  unrest  a  morbid  desire  to  change  everything. 
Henri  Rochefort,  the  French  Deputy,  was  an  example  of 
this  type. 

Let  us  for  purposes  of  description  classify  such  people 
by  combining  a  Latin  and  German  root  and  calling  the  in- 
dividuals "vexels"  (Latin  vexare,  to  shake:  German  wexeln, 
to  change).  Vexels  appear  in  practically  every  large  group 
of  people  who  are  organized  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
and  they  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  definite  psychologic 
factor  in  all  institutions  or  all  movements  in  which  men 
are  united  for  a  purpose;  in  the  shop,  in  a  political  party, 
in  the  university.  Vexels  are  managed  fairly  well  in  North 
America,  in  Germany  and  other  countries  in  which  the  ex- 
ecutive ability  of  leaders  suffices  to  retain  control  of  situa- 
tions. In  a  university  we  have  to  be  particularly  on  guard 
against  the  vexels  in  faculty  and  alumni,  who  have  no 
conscious  selfish  aims,  but  who  are  responding  morbidly 
to  that  phase  of  evolution  which  calls  for  perpetual  change. 
This  is  merely  one  demonstration  of  nature's  method  as  it 
appears  in  all  organic  fife  and  projected  into  the  institutions 
belonging  to  those  organisms  which  we  call  man.  The 
influence  of  the  unselfish  vexel  is  more  insidiouslv  disturb- 
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ing  than  the  influence  of  self-seeking  vexels  in  a  political 
party,  where  motives  of  men  are  instantly  subjected  to 
survey  for  purposes  of  review  and  alignment.  This  un- 
classified activity  of  a  single-minded  vexel  escapes  notice 
as  such  in  a  university  faculty  or  among  a  body  of  alumni 
who  are  not  in  a  state  of  awareness  concerning  its  psychologic 
meaning.  The  influence  customarily  is  noted  in  its  applica- 
tion only. 

The  influence  of  any  individual  depends  upon  his  person- 
ality; his  personality  depends  upon  his  psychology;  his 
psychology  depends  upon  the  instincts  which  have  been 
held  in  subjection  and  modified  by  culture,  or  which  have 
been  allowed  to  roam  loose  in  such  a  way  as  to  molest  others. 

The  university  president  then  has  not  only  to  take  charge 
of  the  ordinary  influences  opposed  to  each  other  and  to 
him,  belonging  to  the  normal  evolution  and  healthful  spirit 
of  life,  but  he  is  subjected,  more  than  almost  any  other  man 
in  power,  to  the  insidious  influence  of  unselfish  vexels. 

The  alumni  may  appreciate  our  own  president  more  fully 
perhaps,  if  I  take  up,  for  the  purposes  of  review,  some  of 
the  requirements  and  responsibilities  belonging  to  a  uni- 
versity president. 

An  Irish  member  of  Parliament  conducted  very  suc- 
cessfully the  affairs  of  one  corporation  in  which  I  was  a 
director.  I  complimented  him  upon  his  success  and  asked 
how  he  managed  to  meet  so  many  different  minds  and  merge 
them  properly  when  conducting  our  affairs.  He  replied: 
"Well,  you  see  in  my  position  a  man  has  to  learn  to  be  like 
Caesar's  wife,  all  things  to  all  men." 

Let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  a  report  which 
appeared  in  Science  for  May  2,  1913,  by  Professor  William 
T.  Foster  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Professor  Foster,  in  order 
to  become  familiar  with  questions  relating  to  the  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  visited  one  hundred  and 
five  universities  and  colleges  in  twenty-nine  states  in  the 
course  of  three  years.  He  was  a  guest  in  the  households 
of  trustees  and  faculty,  of  students  and  citizens,  while  en- 
.  gaged  in  making  observations.     At  the  end  of  three  years 
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he  felt  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  situation  to  form 
judgments  concerning  the  success  of  presidents  of  fifty-one 
of  the  universities  and  colleges.  In  the  remaining  fifty-four 
he  had  not  collected  evidence  for  a  valid  generalization  from 
testimony  pointing  unmistakably  in  one  direction.  Of 
the  fifty-one  presidents,  thirty-four  appeared  to  be  un- 
satisfactory in  the  sense  that  the  majority  of  the  faculty,, 
students  and  alumni  of  thirty-four  institutions  appeared 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  new  president. 

Professor  Foster  came  to  the  conclusion  that  two  college 
presidents  out  of  three  are  regarded  as  failures  and  this 
proportion  was  found  in  institutions  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  successful  institutions  and  most  likely  to  be 
attractive  to  men  of  power. 

The  university  president  must,  according  to  our  present 
ideas,  be  a  man  who  is  recognized  among  scholars  as  a 
scholar,  to  be  treated  with  respect  on  that  basis.  As  a 
scholar,  however,  he  has  commonly  directed  his  life-work 
away  from  training  in  executive  talent  and  business  method. 

The  increasingly  complex  character  of  educational  in- 
stitutions at  the  present  time  would  really  call  for  the  sort 
of  skill  and  training  which  in  the  commercial  world  would 
insure  engagement  of  a  man  at  a  salary  very  much  larger 
than  that  which  commonly  is  given  a  university  president. 

The  university  president  must  have  not  only  the  training 
of  a  scholar,  but  particularly  that  of  a  teacher,  otherwise 
he  can  not  enter  into  that  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  teachers- 
and  with  their  students  which  would  make  him  particu- 
larly adapted  for  the  position.  The  scholar  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  teacher  and  the  teacher  is  not  necessarily  a  scholar, 
but  the  university  president  must  at  least  know  and  "feel" 
the  principles  which  relate  to  success  in  both  occupations. 

This  knowledge  and  feeling  on  his  part  enables  him  to 
select  teachers  who  would  have  standing  sufficient  for  allow- 
ing them  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  trainer  of  the  crew, 
because  of  their  ability  to  find  points  of  contact  between 
Dante  and  a  coxswain.  Ability  to  know  teachers  and  scholars 
in  a  comprehensive  way  will  allow  a  university  president 
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to  avoid  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  great  force  of  pro- 
pinquity. The  three  dominant  forces  in  the  social  world 
are  love,  oratory  and  propinquity,  and  of  these  three  pro- 
pinquity is  most  alert  in  its  action.  In  every  university 
faculty  there  are  men  who  thru  faithful  work  and  diligent 
attention  to  their  duties  have  honorably  placed  themselves 
in  line  for  promotion.  These  men  who  are  nearest  at  hand 
for  promotion  purposes  are  not  necessarily  talented.  Ge- 
niuses, however,  who  have  developed  in  some  distant  insti- 
tution and  who  may  be  brought  to  a  university  and  placed 
over  the  heads  of  conscientious  faithful  workers,  are  the 
ones  who  really  bring  renown  to  an  institution. 

The  university  president  who  responds  to  the  tremendous 
pull  of  propinquity  and  promotes  his  faithful  workers  who 
are  in  line,  promptly  reduces  the  whole  institution  to 
mediocre  position.  This  responsibility  of  selecting  famous 
teachers  belongs  particularly  to  a  distressing  part  of  the 
university  president's  function.  He  can  not  comfortably 
and  diplomatically  leave  the  question  of  selection  of  ge- 
niuses to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of  the  various  colleges 
in  a  university.  Asking  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of  a 
college  to  select  a  teacher  who  is  superior  to  other  mem- 
bers of  that  faculty,  would  be  similar  to  the  policy  of  a 
school  teacher  at  the  country  school  who  sends  a  boy  out 
to  cut  a  switch  with  which  he  is  to  be  whipped.  Personally 
I  always  cut  poplar  under  those  circumstances.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  is  by  no  means  to  be  trusted  for  the 
selection  of  a  man  who  is  to  bring  renown  to  the  university. 
The  high  priest  Caiaphas  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  faculty. 

The  university  president  is  not  only  obliged  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  his  faculty  when  making  a  bid  for  a  remark- 
able teacher,  but  he  must  also  oppose  such  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  are  doubtful  about  the  expediency  of 
going  to  the  expense  of  employing  genius. 

The  president  must  have  an  eye  on  all  the  teaching  which 
is  being  done  by  his  entire  staff.  The  character  of  super- 
vision which  he  is  obliged  to  employ  is  of  high  order,  and 
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he  must  learn  that  when  any  one  teacher  is  regarded  with 
disapproval  by  other  teachers  the  subject  is  one  requiring 
unprejudiced  investigation  and  judicial  decision.  When 
any  one  teacher  is  held  in  disfavor  by  a  large  number  of  his 
colleagues,  we  assume  that  he  is  distinctly  superior  or  dis- 
tinctly inferior.  The  president  can  not  judge  in  this  matter 
at  all  from  the  reports  which  come  to  his  ears,  and  he 
is  very  apt  to  be  misled  by  information  coming  from  several 
sources  unless  he  analyzes  the  situation  according  to  the 
calm  methods  of  an  Aristotle. 

The  professional  requirements  of  teachers  at  the  present 
time  are  much  higher  than  formerly,  yet  small  degree  of 
supervision  is  apt  to  be  given  by  university  presidents  in 
general,  to  men  who  most  require  it. 

The  actual  business  management  of  a  university  may  be 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  employees  not 
engaged  in  teaching,  yet  the  president  is  held  responsible 
for  that  part  of  the  management  of  the  institution,  and 
his  responsibility  amounts  to  the  checking  up  of  all  the  work 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  institution. 

The  president  must  be  a  diplomat  in  his  relations  with 
municipal  or  state  authorities,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
good  relations  with  other  institutions.  He  must  possess 
that  peculiar  persuasive  quality  which  goes  with  a  most 
sincere  interest  in,  and  belief  in,  the  value  of  his  insti- 
tution— to  the  extent  that  he  carries  suggestion  in  his  very 
walk  and  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  so  full  of  meaning  that 
no  benefactor,  with  available  funds  at  his  disposal,  can  es- 
cape from  the  hypnotic  influence. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  president  may  obtain 
endowments  for  his  institution. 

(1)  By  making  the  institution  so  attractive  in  its  various 
departments  that  public-spirited  men  perceive  the  need  for 
giving  financial  support. 

(2)  The  second  way  consists  in  employing  personal 
persuasion  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  endowments  to  the 
institution.  The  first  way  is  the  larger  and  more  satis- 
factory in  the  end. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  successful  university  presi- 
dent is  that  social  rotundity  which  consists  in  the  possession 
of  a  gracious,  wise  and  diplomatic  help-meet,  who  disputes 
the  theorems  of  those  geometricians  who  assume  that  one- 
half  can  not  be  larger  than  another  half.  Theoretically 
two  halves  are  equal  but  man  is  a  gregarious  species  and 
consequently  the  social  half  of  the  president's  life  is  best 
managed  by  the  larger  half  in  this  field. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 
when  the  presidency  of  an  institution  hung  in  the  balance, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  discust  very  gravely  the  fine  charac- 
teristics of  two  prospective  presidents'  wives.  Unending 
social  functions  at  the  home,  in  the  town,  in  the  state  and 
abroad,  in  which  a  president  and  his  wife  are  conjointly 
important,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  a  sym- 
phony in  which  two  voices  lead. 

The  president  must,  above  all  things,  be  a  public  speaker 
of  recognized  ability.  He  must  give  expression  to  his  senti- 
ments and  feelings  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  interested 
response  from  very  many  kinds  of  audiences,  and  to  nullify 
the  old  saying,  Quot  homines,  tot  sententiae. 

Before  becoming  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
I  assumed  that  a  president  had  something  of  the  power  of 
a  despot  over  the  business  part  of  an  educational  institution. 
It  was  my  impression  that  he  parcelled  out  work  for  the 
trustees  in  order  to  avoid  encumbering  himself  with  all  the 
details  of  executive  action,  and  the  Board  merely  ratified 
his  decisions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  authority  in  business 
matters  in  an  educational  institution  is  given  over  to  some 
one  beside  the  president,  the  budget  is  more  unsatisfactory 
than  when  the  president  is  leader  in  budget  making,  and 
his  nearest  and  dearest  wishes  in  business  matters  are  often 
overset  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Before  obtaining  experience  it  was  my  feeling  that  the 
complicated  affairs  of  a  university  might  best  be  managed 
by  some  business  man  who  could  not  even  spell  pedagogy, 
much  less  pronounce  the  word  correctly,  but  after  ten 
years   of   service   upon   the   Board   of   Trustees,    I   realize 
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that  the  president  must  enter  sympathetically  into  every 
feature  of  business  as  it  applies  to  members  of  the  faculty, 
to  other  employees,  and  to  every  feature  of  life  upon  the 
campus. 

The  resentment  felt  against  a  president  is  often  primal 
in  its  nature,  but  not  recognized  as  such.  It  represents 
primitive  response  to  the  feeling  of  hatred  of  centralized 
power.  We  observe  the  working  of  the  same  spirit  in  civil 
governments.  People  work  harmoniously  in  good  coordi- 
nation until  a  government  is  well  established,  and  then  be- 
gin to  rebel  against  centralization  of  responsibility  and 
authority.  The  same  features  of  human  nature  appear  in 
connection  with  a  growing  university. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  would  impress 
upon  faculty  and  students  the  idea  that  centralization  of 
responsibility  and  authority  in  a  president  is  nothing  more 
than  crystallization  of  wishes  which  appeared  originally 
in  nebular  form.  The  president  stands  only  as  a  figure 
of  centralization  because  the  democratic  Board  of  Trustees 
really  carries  out  only  those  parts  of  his  line  of  suggestion 
which  appeal  to  their  assembled  judgments.  I  need  not 
call  to  your  attention  the  personnel  of  the  entire  Board 
of  Trustees,  but  shall  speak  for  a  moment  of  that  group 
known  as  the  Alumni  Trustees. 

Remembering  that  Cornell  University  is  both  an  endowed 
institution  and  a  state-supported  institution  it  is  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  it  has  not  more  frequently  outgrown 
any  part  of  its  administration. 

When  our  university  was  first  established,  we  had  only 
four  men  in  administrative  positions  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  the  president,  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer, 
superintendent  of  heat,  light  and  power,  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  besides  several  others  whose  posi- 
tions belong  in  classifications  as  administrative  positions. 

A  conscientious  trustee  may  feel  at  times  that  his  com- 
mittee is  not  doing  the  work  that  it  should.  One  alumni 
trustee  stated  that  he  was  inclined  to  resign  from  a  certain 
committee  because  of  the  small  degree  of  work  accomplished. 
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A  reference  to  the  secretary's  records  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  meetings  which  he  attended  and  the  number  from 
which  he  was  absent  gave  evidence  that  in  his  modesty  he 
had  not  fully  realized  his  importance  as  a  unit. 

Our  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  some  forty  mem- 
bers— sometimes  one  or  two  more  or  less.  Those  who  repre- 
sent the  state  do  not  take  the  most  active  part  in  discus- 
sion at  board  meetings,  but  they  serve  a  perennially  valuable 
purpose  in  keeping  the  balance  of  the  university  in  relation 
to  subjects  of  state  interest.  The  most  active  work  is  done 
by  those  trustees  who  are  appointed  by  the  board  and  by 
the  Alumni  Trustees.  These  take  charge  of  the  major 
part  of  committee  work  belonging  to  management  of  affairs 
of  the  university.  So  far  as  activities  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  appointed  trustees  and 
the  elected  trustees  (alumni  trustees)  because  the  chair- 
man makes  his  selection  of  committeemen  from  those  who 
are  best  adapted  for  carrying  out  plans  which  may  be 
under  consideration.  It  is  a  question  if  the  chairman  even 
remembers  which  ones  of  the  trustees  are  of  the  appointed 
group,  and  which  ones  belong  to  the  alumni  group.  Se- 
lection for  committee  work  is  made  wholly  on  the  ground 
of  adaptability  and  fitness,  without  other  consideration. 

In  former  years  the  chairman  of  the  board  meeting  was 
changed  frequently  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  of  late  the 
executive  ability,  knowledge  of  men,  and  general  experience 
of  one  member  in  particular  has  resulted  in  his  acting  in 
consecutive  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  most  valuable  single  group  of  trustees,  and  those 
to  whom  we  are  most  indebted,  consists  of  the  Ithaca 
members.  Busy  men  of  acknowledged  responsibility  in 
affairs  and  very  much  occupied  with  their  own  particular 
occupations  have  generously  and  with  enthusiasm  given 
their  time  and  experience  to  the  work  of  local  board  meet- 
ings. The  results  of  their  conferences  and  their  decisions 
are  reviewed  at  length  by  the  entire  board,  which  adopts 
or  rejects  the  recommendations  of  the  local  board.  The 
alumni  of  the  university  can  never  fully  repay  in  gratitude 
the  work  of  the  Ithaca  trustees. 
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Personally  I  have  served  as  trustee  and  director  in  many 
kinds  of  institutions  and  corporations,  and  my  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell 
University  has  always  been  an  inspiration,  because  of  the 
altruistic  attitude  of  all  members  of  the  board.  In  business 
corporations  particularly,  and  in  some  educational  in- 
stitutions, I  have  been  accustomed  to  noting  that  some  one 
dominating  individual,  aided  by  a  clique  which  he  diplo- 
matically arranged,  sought  to  control  proceedings.  I  am 
not  sure  on  the  whole  but  this  is  desirable  in  connection 
with  a  purely  financial  corporation. 

At  the  meetings  of  our  University  Board  of  Trustees, 
however,  the  strongest  men  with  definite  plans  and  ideas 
of  their  own  have  been  unselfish  in  retreating  from  their 
positions  in  response  to  the  decisions  of  the  board  as  a 
whole.  All  discussions  relating  to  large  and  intricate  sub- 
jects have  been  upon  such  a  high  plane  and  with  such  fine 
display  of  higher  mental  attributes,  that  my  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  filled  me 
with  encouragement  for  the  future  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions in  general,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  American  uni- 
versities are  guided  by  other  presidents  and  boards  of  trus- 
tees equally  loyal  to  the  higher  American  ideals. 

Our  present  board  of  forty-one  members  is  not  too  large. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  with  a  smaller  number  of 
trustees — fifteen,  with  its  recent  upheaval  and  threatened 
dissolution — might  perhaps  have  escaped  many  of  its  com- 
plications had  its  board  of  directors  consisted  of  thirty 
members  instead  of  fifteen. 

As  a  practical  matter  of  fact  all  items  of  affairs  coming 
under  the  analysis  and  judgment  of  the  Ithaca  members 
go  to  the  University  President's  cabinet  for  purposes  of 
review.  The  executive  committee  has  acted  as  a  cabinet 
on  business  matters  for  many  years.  Its  value  has  been 
in  suggestions  and  advice  which  are  often  unrecorded  in 
matters  which  are  not  mentioned  in  official  reports.  A 
particular  change  which  would  seem  to  me  desirable  would 
consist  in  a  finance  committee  formed  largely  from  among 
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the  Ithaca  representatives,  who  are  recognized  in  the  finan- 
cial world  as  men  of  experience  and  responsibility.  This 
would  avoid  some  of  the  delays  depending  upon  the  fact 
that  too  large  a  part  of  the  financial  committee,  as  commonly 
formed,  consists  of  men  living  in  cities  at  a  distance  from 
Ithaca. 

Women  graduates  of  the  university  have  sometimes 
complained  about  the  lack  of  attention  by  the  trustees  in 
matters  pertaining  to  Sage  College,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  an  equal  number  of  complaints,  all  having  more 
or  less  basis  in  fact,  are  aimed  at  all  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  reason  why  particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  complaints  from  the  women  is  because  of  a  certain 
gallantry,  and  Sage  College  or  women  students'  questions 
when  brought  before  the  board  of  trustees  have  some- 
times received  more  attention  than  would  be  given  com- 
plaints of  equal  moment  relating  to  other  colleges  of  the 
university. 

No  matter  from  what  source  complaint  comes,  it  is 
promptly  subjected  to  analysis,  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  complaint  relating  to  any  college  has  been  past 
by  as  unimportant.  It  has  been  given  full  consideration 
with  an  effort  at  making  fair  adjustment.  This  matter 
of  fairness  in  balancing  the  many  inharmonious  views  be^ 
longing  to  any  human  institution  has  been  a  salient  feature 
of  our  particular  board  of  trustees. 

When  a  master  of  a  ship  setting  sail  to  the  southward 
prays  for  favoring  winds,  he  interferes  with  the  plans  of 
the  master  of  the  ship  setting  sail  to  the  northward,  and 
the  effort  of  our  University  Trustees  has  always  been  to- 
ward giving  the  fairest  wind  that  could  be  adapted  to  the 
largest  number  of  sails. 

Our  board  of  trustees  has  been  particularly  clear  from 
designing  individuals  who  seek  election  to  office  for  their 
own  political,  financial  or  social  advancement.  Those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  know 
the  extent  to  which  the  designing  individuals  seek  position 
in  political,  state  or  corporation  affairs.     I  know  of  only 
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one  instance  in  which  a  trustee  of  Cornell  University  sought 
that  position,  or  in  any  way  laid  plans  for  his  election  to 
the  office.  This  one  instance  was  notorious.  In  all  other 
instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have 
information  relating  to  almost  every  trustee,  permanent  or 
of  the  alumni  group,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  individual 
has  been  sought,  and  the  question  of  candidacy  not  even 
proposed  to  him  or  her  until  various  features  of  his  or 
her  civil  life  had  been  carefully  weighed.  The  fact  that 
any  individual  wished  election  to  the  Board  of  Cornell 
University  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  any  of 
his  own  ends  would  immediately  prejudice  the  entire  Board 
against  his  election. 

In  case  some  question  should  arise  concerning  any  pro- 
posed action  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  alumni  senti- 
ment in  the  matter  is  desired,  there  is  one  rather  brief  way 
for  getting  at  alumni  sentiment,  thru  addressing  the  secre- 
taries of  the  various  Cornell  University  clubs. 

The  club  is  the  place  where  all  topics  of  the  day  are 
discust  freely,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  many  minds. 
It  is  from  the  clubs  that  alumni  sentiment  will  best  be  as- 
certained, altho  the  trustees  must  always  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  influence  of  any  individual  or  faction  seeking  to  de- 
velop some  particular  sentiment  for  a  purpose. 

All  of  the  trustees,  permanent  or  of  the  alumni  group, 
are  individuals  who  have  already  established  their  positions 
in  the  social  world  and  who  have  no  time  to  devote  to  uni- 
versity trustee  work  excepting  in  public  spirit  and  in 
willingness  to  serve.  They  often  subject  themselves  to 
great  inconvenience  or  financial  loss  in  order  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  a  university  which  has  grown  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  becomes  practically  a  working  model  of 
the  whole  state  and  of  all  American  social  order. 

Robert  T.  Morris 

New  York 


Ill 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE  SINCE  19001 

Within  the  brief  limits  assigned  to  this  paper,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  even  to  touch  upon  all  the  significant  steps 
of  progress  educationally  which  have  been  taken  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  It  has  seemed  better,  therefore,  to  center 
the  attention  upon  France  and  Germany,  the  two  foremost 
states  of  Western  Europe,  and  even  here  much  must  be 
left  unsaid.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  chronicle 
has  no  reference  to  events  subsequent  to  July  1,  19 14, 
and  for  present  purposes  the  past  year  is  practically  non- 
existent. 

From  the  period  of  Greek  intellectual  and  material 
supremacy  even  down  to  the  present,  we  can  trace  the  move- 
ments of  the  educational  pendulum,  as  it  swung  ponderously 
to  and  fro  between  two  widely  separated  extremes — one 
characterized  by  the  primacy  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
the  other  by  the  dominance  of  the  interests  of  the  social 
whole.  Human  progress  has  furnished  the  spectacle  of 
an  unceasing — at  times,  feverish— struggle  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  equilibrium  between  these  two  contending  forces, 
but  stability  is  not  yet  accomplished.  Just  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  fundamentally  an  age  of  individualism, 
so  the  twentieth  century  bids  fair  to  be  characterized  by 
the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  group.  Nor 
does  the  educational  world  alone  reflect  this  changed  order 
of  things ;  it  runs  thru  the  various  aspects  of  human  endeavor, 
and  verily  pervades  all  our  political,  social,  ethical  life. 

Even  monarchic  Europe  has  felt  the  impulse,  altho  in 
those  older  lands  kaleidoscopic  changes  are  practically 
unknown,    and   innovation   ever   advances   with   measured 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  International  Congress  on  Education  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  August  25,  1915. 
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pace.  Whether  this  trend  away  from  individualism  be 
called  socialism,  or  collectivism,  or  paternalism,  or  govern- 
ment control,  it  matters  little  for  our  present  purposes.  It 
is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  it  invariably  means 
wider  opportunity  for  the  masses  of  the  people  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  generation  just  preceding,  and  for  some,  at 
least,  to  lift  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  classes  above. 
If  one  were  called  upon  to  select  the  large  domain  of  edu- 
cation in  France  and  Germany  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
most  significant  change  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
finger  would  point  unhesitatingly  to  the  middle  reaches  of 
the  scale — the  field  of  secondary  education.  This  very  term 
"secondary  education"  demands  a  word  of  explanation, 
for  secondary  education  on  the  continent  connotes  something 
quite  different  from  the  same  term  with  us.  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  a  secondary  course  of  four,  five,  or  six 
years  superimposed  upon  an  elementary  course  of  eight, 
seven,  or  six  years,  the  important  fact  to  note  being  that 
— so  far  as  our  public  school  system  is  concerned — primary 
education  is  invariably  introductory  to  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  that  primary  and  secondary  education  together 
constitute  two  stages  of  a  vertical  scale.  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  two  exist  side  by  side  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  course,  with  no  necessary  sequential  time 
relationship  between  them.  The  European  secondary  school 
is  a  fee  school,  while  ours  is  a  free  school.  The  latter  is 
a  school  for  the  masses ;  the  former  is  a  school  for  the  classes, 
with  class  differentiation  in  the  last  analysis  determined 
by  the  economic  position  of  the  parents.  Neither  of  the 
great  European  nations  under  consideration  appreciates 
the  meaning  of  educational  democracy  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  term,  altho  each  country  has  its  system  of 
scholarships  in  secondary  schools,  which  offers  some  op- 
portunity for  the  really  brilliant  child  of  the  lower  social 
strata  to  rise  to  the  top.  Yet  the  assertion  of  an  American 
critic  a  few  years  ago  that  not  one  boy  in  ten  thousand  who 
completes  the  course  in  the  German  elementary  school  ever 
goes  on  to  the  university  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
democracy  of  the  system  in  that  country. 
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With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  members  of  the  di- 
recting classes  in  all  walks  of  life  are  recruited  exclusively 
from  among  the  former  secondary  school  pupils,  while  the 
elementary  school  population  is  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  rank  and  file  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
great  armies  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  De- 
spite the  growing  demand  for  the  Einheitsschule  in  Germany 
and  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  preparatory  classes  in  the 
French  secondary  schools — a  movement  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  represents  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  at  this  Congress  has  done  so  much  to 
foster — there  is  slight  reason  for  believing  any  such  changes 
imminent.  Altho  the  external  relations  between  secondary 
and  elementary  education  have  not  been  fundamentally 
modified  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  internally 
secondary  education  in  both  France  and  Germany  has  under- 
gone radical  changes. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  two  large  educational 
problems  were  constantly  before  the  public  eye,  one  pri- 
marily, perhaps,  civil  and  political,  but  affecting  the  edu- 
cational organization  none  the  less,  and  the  other  purely 
educational  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  The  first 
was  the  ancient  question  of  State  vs.  Church  control,  and 
the  second  the  more  modern  problem  of  the  relative  values 
of  humanistic  and  realistic  training,  or,  if  you  choose  to 
express  it  in  other  words,  classical  vs.  scientific  learning 
as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education. 

France  and  Germany  have  wrestled  with  both  these  great 
questions,  and  each  has  solved  its  problems  in  its  own  way. 
England  and  our  own  country  have  likewise  struggled  with 
the  same  vext  problem  of  secondary  education,  but  in 
neither  England  nor  the  United  States  have  the  solutions 
been  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  two  continental  nations.  In 
France,  Germany,  and  America,  we  may  fairly  say,  para- 
phrasing the  words  of  an  eminent  French  writer,  that  scien- 
tific humanism  has  won  the  right  of  sitting  side  by  side  with 
literary  humanism. 

Despite   the   marvelous    progress    of    scientific   research 
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and  the  undisputed  intellectual  power  of  scientific  investi- 
gators, classicism  was  so  thoroly  intrenched  in  the  academic 
world  that  science  subjects  were  always  looked  upon  as  of 
subsidiary  importance.  Classical  subjects  and  classical 
subjects  alone  provided  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  plane 
of  the  cultivated  mind.  As  the  nineteenth  century  drew 
to  a  close  signs  of  a  change  became  apparent.  Germany 
in  1 90 1  and  France  in  1902  reorganized  the  scheme  of 
secondary  education  so  that  science  became  recognized, 
officially  at  least,  as  on  a  parity  with  the  classics.  Not 
that  classicism  was  overthrown,  but  merely  that  its  primacy 
was  abolished.  Henceforth  it  must  share  its  prerogatives 
with  the  modern  subjects. 

Under  the  new  dispensation  in  France,  there  is  only  one 
bachelor's  degree,  the  former  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  having  ceased  to  be  granted. 
Faithful  pursuance  of  any  one  of  four  different  courses — 
Latin-Greek,  Latin-modern  languages,  Latin-science,  or 
science-modern  languages — will  prepare  the  individual  for 
the  bachelor's  examination.  Success  here  offers  the  only 
open  sesame  to  university  study.  Anybody  with  this 
coveted  distinction,  whatever  the  legend  upon  its  face, 
may  enter  freely  into  any  faculty  of  university  study — 
arts,  science,  law,  or  medicine.  The  Latin  student  has  no 
official  advantage  in  his  favor;  the  science  student  has  no 
official  handicap  to  overcome.  Each  French  secondary 
school  offers  all  four  courses  indicated  above,  with  consid- 
erable flexibility  so  that  the  pupil  may  transfer  from  one 
course  to  another  with  the  minimum  amount  of  loss.  In 
France,  then,  one  finds  free  choice  of  courses,  with  fixt 
studies  within  each  course. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  attempted  to  reach  the 
same  end,  altho  in  a  somewhat  more  cumbersome  fashion. 
At  least  a  decade  before  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  evi- 
dent that  changes  were  impending  in  this  conservative 
State.  Much  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  old  gym- 
nasial  trust,  so  to  speak,  was  due  to  the  system  of  privileges 
reserved  for  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium — one  of  the 
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three  classes  of  nine-year  secondary  schools.  Admission 
to  the  university  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  graduates  of  this  type  of  school, 
as  was  likewise  unrestricted  admission  to  privileges  of  study 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  university.  Supported 
by  this  immense  power  of  privilege,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
classical  school  pure  and  simple  attracted  the  most  in- 
telligent among  the  German  youth,  for  it  provided  the  only 
gateway  to  positions  among  the  professional  directing  classes? 
True,  there  were  other  nine-year  secondary  schools — the 
Realgymnasien  and  the  Oberrealschulen — but  the  most  the 
graduates  of  the  Realgymnasien  could  look  forward  to  was 
university  study  in  the  philosophical  faculty  in  preparation 
for  modern  language  and  science  and  mathematics  teaching, 
while  preparation  for  science  and  mathematics  teaching 
was  the  only  university  privilege  open  to  graduates  of  schools 
with  non-classical  courses.  While  the  reform  of  1901 
in  Frussia  was  not  quite  so  radical  nor  so  sweeping  as  that 
in  France  of  the  following  year,  nevertheless  it  meant  much 
for  Germany,  for  it  marked  the  passing  of  the  old  gymnasial 
dominance.  Henceforth  graduates  of  the  Realgymnasium 
and  the  Oberrealschule  were  to  be  admitted  to  university 
study  with  the  modicum  of  restrictions.  Officially,  at  least, 
scientific  studies  were  on  a  parity  with  humanistic  studies 
as  a  background  of  general  culture. 

A  corollary,  so  to  speak,  is  found  in  the  remarkable 
spread  of  the  so-called  Frankfort  Plan  schools  in  Germany. 
In  discussing  the  French  reform,  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  various  types  of  secondary  courses  were 
found  in  the  same  school.  Germany  has  not  generally  rec- 
ognized the  validity  of  this  principle,  but  maintains,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  each  school  should  stand  for  a  very  definite 
type  of  work.  In  Germany,  therefore,  selection  of  a  cer- 
tain course  means  selecting  a  certain  school.  There  is 
consequently  less  opportunity  of  changing  from  one  course 
to  another  in  case  the  course  first  selected  does  not  prove 
to  be  a  wise  or  fitting  choice.  Inasmuch  as  the  German 
boy  enters  the  secondary  school  when  he  is  nine  years  of 
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age,  this  necessarily  implied  a  selection  of  life-work  at  that 
age — a  problem  which  presents  manifest  difficulties.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  this  very  early  choice,  the 
Frankfort  Plan  was  devised.  In  a  word,  a  school  organized 
upon  this  basis  offers  a  Gymnasium  and  a  Realgymnasium 
course  (a  classical  and  a  semi-classical  course)  with  certain 
adjustments  between  Latin  and  French  so  that  there  is  only 
a  single  course  for  the  first  three  years,  and  the  bifurcation 
begins  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  age  of  twelve.  Subse- 
quent modifications  introduced  during  the  period  covered 
by  our  survey  have  made  it  practically  possible  to  defer 
this  choice  until  two  years  later,  so  that  the  final  selection 
is  made  when  the  boy  is  fourteen  years  old.  When  one  re- 
calls that  out  of  approximately  500  Gymnasien  and  Real- 
gymnasien  in  Prussia  in  1911,  128  were  organized  under  this 
Frankfort  Plan,  and  that  the  scheme  had  then  been  in  opera- 
tion less  than  twenty  years,  it  is  evident  that  this  modern 
tendency  is  finding  ready  acceptance. 

One  point  stands  out  very  clearly  in  a  study  of  European 
secondary  school  organization,  and  that  is  that  foreign  prac- 
tise is  altogether  against  the  elective  system  in  secondary 
schools,  at  least  as  we  know  it  here.  There  is  absolute 
freedom  of  choice  of  school  in  Germany  and  of  course  in 
France,  but  once  the  choice  is  made,  the  educational  authori- 
ties believe  that  they  know  better  what  the  youth  should 
study  than  does  the  youth  himself,  even  tho  parental  prefer- 
ence should  come  to  the  rescue.  At  the  risk  of  being  charac- 
terized as  a  reactionary,  I  want  to  be  counted  on  the  foreign 
side  in  this  controversy.  We  need  to  exercise  all  possible 
care  in  making  sure  that  the  youth  is  started  right,  that  he 
is}  fitted  for  his  chosen  work  by  inclination  and  ability, 
but  if  there  is  any  such  person  as  an  educational  expert, 
this  expert  ought  to  be  able  to  outline  a  better  and  more 
logical  course  of  study  for  a  given  youngster  to  pursue  than 
the  more  or  less  haphazard  choice  of  the  individual  would 
lead  him  to  select. 

One  can  not  leave  the  question  of  secondary  education 
without  referring  to  the  reorganization  of  girls'  secondary 
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schools  in  Prussia  in  1907,  since  that  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  general  emancipation  of  woman  which  knows  no  country 
nor  clime.  Several  years  before,  university  doors  in  Ger- 
many had  been  opened  to  women,  but  this  privilege  was  not 
quite  all  it  seemed,  since  it  still  rests  with  the  individual 
professor  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  will  admit  women 
to  his  own  classes.  As  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  uni- 
versity teachers  are  admitting,  if  not  welcoming,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gentler  sex  to  their  classes.  Today  many  Ger- 
man girls'  secondary  schools  have  their  university-prepara- 
tory departments,  with  the  familiar  three-fold  organization 
into  classical,  semi-classical,  and  modern  sections,  thus 
practically  paralleling  the  boys'  schools.  Yet  these  privi- 
leges have  been  won  only  thru  the  heroic  efforts  put  forth 
by  a  group  of  devoted  and  indefatigable  workers. 

Continental  peoples  nowhere  look  with  favor  upon  the 
advent  of  woman  as  an  economic  factor.  They  are  jealous 
of  her  threatened  competition,  and  grudgingly  supply  her 
with  the  intellectual  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  eco- 
nomic battle.  When  one  recalls  that  the  secondary  school 
on  the  continent  is  the  intellectual  cradle  of  the  directing 
classes,  one  can  readily  understand  the  reluctance  to  sanc- 
tion the  development  of  girls'  secondary  schools,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  they  prepare  for  the  university.  Woman's 
work,  it  is  said,  is  not  man's  work,  so  that  girls'  secondary 
education  should  differ  from  boys'  not  only  in  amount 
but  also  in  kind.  It  should  aim  to  prepare  its  pupils  for 
the  duties  they  must  ultimately  perform.  Hence  the  em- 
phasis upon  home-making,  child  care,  and  the  like.  Girls' 
secondary  schools  in  France  likewise  differ  fundamentally 
from  those  of  their  brothers.  In  this  latter  country  public 
education  for  girls  did  not  exist  prior  to  1880.  In  many 
respects  this  has  been  a  decided  advantage,  for  there  was 
a  fortunate  absence  of  the  traditional  practises  which  have 
provided  many  a  stumbling  block  to  needed  reform  in  edu- 
cational circles  everywhere.  One  should  note  in  passing 
that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  does  the  girl  enjoy 
the  educational  advantages  in  secondary  or  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  open  to  her  in  the  United  States. 
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Reference  was  made  sometime  back  to  the  other  great 
question  which  affected  educational  development  during 
the  nineteenth  century — the  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
educational  control  between  Church  and  State.  Fortu- 
nately since  the  very  early  days,  we  in  this  country  have 
been  remarkably  free  from  such  entangling  discussions, 
and  we  trust  that  they  may  never  rise  to  complicate  our 
educational  problem.  Germany's  Kulturkampf  of  Bis- 
marck's time  was  fought  around  this  issue,  and  the  solution 
in  educational  circles  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Eng- 
land is  not  entirely  confident  that  this  question  may  not 
yet  play  the  part  of  Banquo's  ghost.  France  seems  to  have 
reached  a  solution  which  satisfies  everybody  except  the 
clerical  party.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  abrogation 
of  the  Concordat  after  an  existence  of  almost  exactly  a 
century.  Contrary  to  the  general  impression  in  the  United 
States,  this  break  did  not  come  like  a  bolt  from  the  clear 
sky.  Did  time  only  permit,  it  might  be  shown  conclusively 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat  was  merely  the  last 
act  in  a  dramatic  struggle  for  supremacy  which  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries.  The  first  scene  in  this  last  act  was 
staged  with  the  laicization  of  the  public  school  system  in 
the  early  8o's  when  all  religious  instruction  was  eliminated 
from  the  primary  school  system.  Chaplains  remained 
in  the  secondary  schools  until  long  after  that  date,  but  with 
the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat  a  decade  ago,  even  these 
disappeared.  Private  schools  under  Church  control  have 
been  generally  closed,  and  members  of  religious  orders 
eliminated  from  all  school  domination.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  one  would  have  said  that  Catholic  control  and 
Catholic  influence  had  finally  disappeared  from  French 
educational  circles.  Within  the  past  few  months,  however, 
there  have  been  evidences  of  a  recrudescence  of  religious 
feeling  in  France,  and  bold  indeed  would  be  the  prophet 
who  would  venture  to  foretell  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store. 

No  survey  of  European  educational  progress  would  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  passing  reference  to  vocational 
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education,  for  this  field  of  work  has  probably  registered 
more  striking  advance  than  any  other.  This  again  is  a 
problem  which  must  be  considered  in  respect  to  general 
social  and  economic  conditions,  for  here  the  economic  world 
is  most  closely  related  to  the  school.  Germany  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  working  out  these  relationships, 
as  the  trained  educational  observer  of  the  German  school 
system  has  been  quick  to  see,  and  as  the  foreign  competitor 
of  the  German  business  man  has  been  quick  to  realize. 
Cooperation  has  been  the  one  word  which  explains  it  all 
— cooperation  between  the  government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  the  distributor  on 
the  other  hand — cooperation  between  the  educational 
authority  and  the  business  man.  This  cooperation  has 
been  one  great  contributing  factor  in  the  transition  from 
Germany  the  agricultural  state  in  1882  to  Germany  the 
industrial  state  in  1907.  During  these  twenty-five  years 
the  agrarian  population  suffered  an  absolute  decline  in 
numbers  of  approximately  8  per  cent,  while  the  industrial 
and  the  commercial  population  increased  64  and  82  per  cent, 
respectively.  With  these  figures  before  us,  it  is  not  surpriz- 
ing to  note  that  during  the  generation  from  1880  to  19 10, 
Germany's  per  capita  foreign  trade  exactly  doubled  in  value, 
while  that  of  the  United  States,  which  to  many  casual 
observers  seems  to  have  made  enormous  strides,  increased 
less  than  one-sixth. 

Despite  the  striking  exceptions  which  immediately  rush 
to  mind,  we  in  America  are  still  toiling  too  much  along  the 
individualistic  lines  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have 
not  yet  put  into  general  practise  the  cooperative  action 
of  the  twentieth  century.  As  far  as  types  of  vocational 
schools  are  concerned,  France  can  probably  match  Germany 
in  every  field,  if  indeed  she  does  not  surpass  her  in  some 
fields.  It  is  the  nation-wide  prevalence  of  the  German 
vocational  schools,  however,  which  gives  her  the  advantage. 
In  12  of  the  26  states  of  the  Empire,  continuation  schools 
are  compulsory  by  state  law,  while,  thanks  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Imperial  Industrial  Code,  local  authorities  in  other 
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communities  may  establish  such  schools  if  public  opinion 
warrants,  and  then  attendance  may  be  made  compulsory. 
As  a  result  there  is  hardly  a  city  of  any  size  in  the  Empire 
which  does  not  have  its  compulsory  continuation  school, 
which  takes  pupils  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elementary 
school  course,  holds  them  until  the  age  of  16  or  18,  and  then 
sends  them  forth  with  some  specific  preparation  for  their 
life-work,  equipt  not  so  much  to  be  better  bread  winners, 
as  to  be  more  efficient  members  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  apprentice  system 
which  still  prevails  in  Germany,  this  results  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  training  of  an  industrial  army  every  whit  as  effec- 
tive in  its  field  as  the  military  machine  which  has  long  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  embody  in  a  single  word  the  secret 
of  European  educational  progress  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  that  one  word  would  be  cooperation.  Let  it  sink 
deep  into  your  consciousness,  for  I  am  confident  that  it  is 
the  largest  idea  we  can  gain  from  European  experience. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


IV 

THE  SUBNORMAL  CHILD1 

From  the  somewhat  general  point  of  view  of  the  sociologist 
and  teacher  I  propose  to  examine  four  topics  relating  to 
the  problem  of  the  subnormal  child.  These  topics  are  as 
follows:  first,  the  unique  character  of  the  individual  child; 
second,  the  complexity  of  the  causes  of  subnormality; 
third,  the  importance  of  a  human  inventory;  fourth,  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  the  subnormal. 

I.  It  used  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  evolution 
of  the  universe  was  from  the  simple  to  the  very  complex; 
at  the  present  time  however  we  are  beginning  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  germplasm,  that  apparently  simple  thing, 
is  not  in  reality  the  most  complex  substance  in  the  world. 
Altho  relatively  undifferentiated  in  structure,  the  germ 
cells  are  so  marvelously  organized  that  in  the  compass 
of  less  than  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  the  human  oosperm 
contains  the  determining  elements  of  all  the  physical  and 
mental  traits  of  the  prospective  individual.  In  so  small 
a  boat  or,  as  it  has  been  well  put,  "across  so  narrow  a 
bridge,"  is  all  the  possible  beauty  and  glory  of  life  borne 
to  us.  Prof.  Walter  well  remarks,  "the  wonder  grows 
that  so  small  a  bridge  can  stand  such  an  enormous  traffic."2 
No  two  individuals  are  ever  compounded  of  the  same  ele- 
ments in  the  same  proportions.  "Every  living  being," 
says  a  leading  biologist  (Conklin),  "appears  on  careful  ex- 
amination to  be  the  first  and  last  of  its  identical  kind."3 

If  then  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  individuals  as  there 
are  persons,  we  must  recognize  that  the  true  purpose  of 
all  classifications  is  simply  to  set  convenient  tho  some- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  England  School  Superintendents' 
Association  at  Boston,  May,  191 5. 

2  Genetics,  p.  28. 

3  Heredity  and  Environment,  p.  213. 
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what  arbitrary  bounds  here  and  there  in  what  is  really  a 
continuous  series.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  divide  men  into 
sick  and  well,  normal  and  abnormal,  but  such  divisions, 
natural  and  perhaps  useful  as  they  are,  nevertheless  turn 
out  to  be  almost  as  offhand  as  the  remark  of  a  wag  a  dozen 
years  ago  when  the  automobile  was  waxing  in  speed  and 
in  popularity  upon  our  boulevards,  who  remarked  that  it 
had  undoubtedly  reclassified  the  human  race  into  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  A  recent  writer  on  the  Juvenile  Court 
(Thos.  D.  Eliot)  has  said  of  our  attitude  toward  the  delin- 
quent child:  "There  were  sheep  and  there  were  goats, 
and  the  goats  were  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  all 
looked  gray  or  black,  and  no  one  looked  for  white  spots 
thru  the  dirt."4 

In  dealing  with  subnormal  children,  and  I  use  that  term 
in  a  broad  rather  than  in  the  specific  sense,  so  as  to  include 
the  retarded  and  the  backward,  as  well  as  those  mentally 
deficient  to  a  marked  degree,  I  think  that  we  should  be 
particularly  cautious.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  brand  a 
child  as  a  hereditary  imbecile,  and  yet  we  are  constantly 
under  temptation  to  neglect  the  finer  shades  of  defect  and 
talk  about  children  as  normal  or  defective,  lumping  them 
off  in  two  grand  categories.  Even  the  Binet  tests  should 
be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  examination 
to  be  confirmed  or  modified  by  further  study.  As  Dr. 
Fernald  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
observed  at  the  recent  Fourth  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene,  "there  is  no  justification  for  the  popular 
belief  that  a  psychological  examination  alone  will  quickly, 
accurately,  and  fully  determine  the  degree  of  mental  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency,  educational  and  social  needs  and  the 
prognosis  of  patients  who  have  puzzled  and  baffled  parents, 
teachers,  family  physicians  and  alienists."5  His  further 
statement  constitutes  an  impressive  warning  at  this  point: 
"An  accurate  and  incontestable  diagnosis  of  one  of  these 
borderline  cases  can  be  satisfactorily  made  only  after  a 

4  The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Community,  p.  141. 
6  Transactions,  III,  551. 
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thoro  physical  examination  of  the  patient,  knowledge  of 
the  family  history,  personal  history,  especially  the  story 
of  his  infancy  and  early  childhood,  school  history  and 
records,  social  and  moral  reactions,  sexual  habits,  emo- 
tional stability,  associates,  interests,  and  the  fullest  in- 
quiry as  to  his  general  information  and  practical  knowl- 
edge."6 No  two  subnormal  children  are  alike — each  of 
them,  like  every  normal  child,  is  unique — and  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  knowledge  about  them. 

II.  Let  us  notice  in  the  second  place  the  complexity  of 
the  causes  producing  subnormality.  There  are  apparently 
three  principal  groups  of  conditions  which  bear  upon  sub- 
normality.  The  first  is  obviously  a  deficient  mental  in- 
heritance. This  we  may  call  sheer  or  irremediable  mental 
defect;  most  feeble-mindedness  is  of  this  sort.  Next  comes 
preexisting  or  coexisting  bodily  defects,  especially  those 
arising  from  malnutrition,  morbid  growths,  deprivation 
of  the  senses  and  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  any  of 
which  may  lead  to  mental  inferiority.  Finally,  obstacles, 
discouragements  or  gaps  in  the  child's  social  environment 
likewise  produce  markedly  backward  mental  development. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  inherited 
feeble-mindedness,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  point 
out  the  critical  importance  of  preventive  measures.  In 
our  day  it  is  well  understood  that  no  education  bestowed 
upon  unfortunates  of  this  class  can  save  their  offspring 
from  the  tragedy  of  the  same  mental  taint.  Here  is  the 
gross  weakness  and  futility  of  public  policy  with  reference 
to  feeble-mindedness  today.  We  know  that  imbeciles 
are  breeding  at  large  in  the  community  and  are  bound  to 
reproduce  many  of  their  kind,  and  yet  too  often  no  hand 
is  raised  in  protest.  My  own  state,  New  Hampshire,  for 
example,  has  just  been  warned  in  the  most  solemn  lan- 
guage of  the  consequences  of  permitting  five  hundred  and 
fifty 'known  cases  of  feeble-minded  women  of  childbearing 
age  to  remain  at  large;  yet  not  a  single  dollar  for  the 
special   care   of   this   most   important   class   of  defectives 

•  Transactions,  III,  544. 
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could  be  spared  from  the  selfish  present  in  order  to  save 
the  state  in  the  not  distant  future  the  moral  and  economic 
burden  of  the  unborn  progeny  of  these  helpless  women 
who  are  but  children  in  mentality  and  in  moral  responsi- 
bility. A  parent  utterly  careless  of  the  chastity  of  his 
little  daughters  would  be  deservedly  an  object  of  reproba- 
tion, but  society  may  cut  adrift  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  her  daughters  to  be  a  prey  to  the  contradic- 
tions of  their  own  defective  and  unformed  nature,  and  to 
drag  down  to  degradation  with  them  the  moral  standards 
of  the  normal  youths  of  our  communities  as  well.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  sometimes  save  our  dollars  and  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion for  economical  statesmanship. 

A  second  cause  for  much  marked  mental  inferiority  is 
bodily  defect  or  deprivation.  Tredgold,  the  English  author- 
ity on  feeble-mindedness,  writes,  "If  two  or  more  senses 
are  defective,  the  mind  may  be  so  impoverished  as  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  true  amentia,"7  that  is,  mental  de- 
ficiency. Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the  so- 
called  "Genius  of  Earls  wood  Asylum,"  in  whom  deafness 
and  consequent  lack  of  education  in  youth  appear  to  have 
produced  a  distinctly  abnormal  mentality  in  spite  of  very 
remarkable  gifts  of  a  mechanical  and  inventive  sort. 

The  immense  significance  of  bodily  defects  in  this  con- 
nection is  indicated  by  a  number  of  lines  of  evidence  cited 
at  the  International  Congress  at  Buffalo  already  referred 
to.  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
City,  reported  that  of  1541  retarded  children  physically 
examined,  78  per  cent  were  found  to  have  general  physical 
defects  excluding  those  with  teeth  defects  only,  while  of 
the  287,000  unselected  children  of  all  sorts  examined,  only 
30  per  cent  had  such  defects.8  The  retarded  children 
showed  physical  defects  two  and  one-half  times  as  fre- 
quently as  the  average  child. 

7  Tredgold:  Mental  Deficiency,  p.  263. 

8  Transactions,  III,  515. 
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In  the  same  city  a  principal  made  a  list  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  teachers  "of  the  236  children  who  had 
received  the  two  lowest  marks,  namely,  C  or  D."  In  No- 
vember, 19 1 2,  these  children  were  all  rated  C  or  worse. 
"By  dint  of  continual  urging,"  Dr.  Richards  tells  us,  "she 
succeeded  in  having  corrected  all  physical  defects  in  185. 
Of  these,  176  were  eventually  marked  B  or  better  by  the 
teachers  who  were  unaware  that  any  experiment  was  in 
progress?"9  In  the  New  Jersey  Reformatory  it  was  found 
that  83  per  cent  of  the  boys  needed  glasses.10  This  per- 
centage might  well  be  pondered  in  connection  with  a  bit 
of  testimony  from  a  Colorado  physician  who  reported  as 
follows:  "I  refracted  Johnny  D.  for  very  defective  eyes. 
He  was  naughty,  sullen  and  backward.  With  his  glasses 
he  became  smiling,  happy  and  studious.  One  day  his 
father  called  at  the  office  and  inquired,  'You  treated  my 
boy's  eyes,  didn't  you?'  'Yes.'  'You  fitted  him  with 
glasses?'  'Yes.'  'Well  he's  so  much  better  dispositioned. 
Do  you  think  you  could  fit  my  wife?'"11 

May  I  cite  at  length  one  most  interesting  case  reported 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Shaw,  School  Physician  of  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts? He  says:  "Some  children  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  handicapt  by  physical  defects  which  make  them  ap- 
pear mentally  deficient  when  they  are  not  really  so,  but  if 
these  defects  are  not  discovered  and  special  instruction 
given  them,  they  become  really  deficient  thru  lack  of  train- 
ing. There  is  nothing  in  the  work  more  gratifying  to  the 
school  physican  than  to  discover  one  of  these  minds  trying 
to  grope  its  uncertain  way  through  clouded  senses  and  to 
watch  its  development  as  it  is  brought  into  intelligent  re- 
lation with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  special  methods 
of  instruction,  which  take  into  consideration  the  child's 
limitations." 

"Such  a  case  was  that  of  G.  L.,  who,  when  he  was  found 
by  the  writer  in  the  first  grade,  three  years  ago,  had  been 

9  Transactions,  V,  77. 

10  Ibid.,  V,  74. 

11  Dr.  Osee  W.  Hoffman:  Ibid.,  Ill,  100. 
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practically  abandoned  as  unable  to  learn  by  his  long-suffer- 
ing teacher,  who  had  a  large  school  to  care  for.  She  be- 
lieved that  he  was  mentally  imcompetent  and  there  was 
reason  for  such  a  belief.  As  there  were  no  tasks  which  he 
could  do  the  child  spent  the  long  school  hours  practically 
unemployed,  twisting  and  turning  about  in  his  seat  and 
making  strange  grimaces." 

"An  examination  ....  [revealed]  astigmatism  and  corneal 
opacities.  The  twisting  and  turning  were  now  explained. 
Sitting  thru  the  school  session  without  any  intelligent 
idea  of  what  was  going  on  about  him,  the  child  was  simply 
amusing  himself  getting  glimpses  of  the  light  which  streamed 
into  the  room  from  the  various  windows." 

"The  school  physician  became  convinced  that  the  child's 
mind  was  unusually  keen  and  active.  The  teacher  was 
informed  of  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  at  once  be- 
came interested,  agreeing  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  make 
up  for  the  poor  eyesight  of  her  pupil  by  special  attention 
to  his  needs,  a  promise  which  she  generously  fulfilled. 
The  parents  were  informed  of  the  serious  defect  of  vision 
and  encouraged  to  aid  the  teacher  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Inspired  with  a  new  hope,  they  took  up  the  work 
with  enthusiasm,  and  tho  of  limited  means,  even  secured 
a  tutor  for  a  time.  The  results  have  amply  justified  the 
special  care  and  attention  devoted  to  the  child.  He  now 
has  excellent  standing  in  his  grade,  the  third,  sings  unusually 
well,  has  a  wonderful  memory  and  shows  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  mathematics."12 

Defects  of  nutrition  are  likewise  productive  of  much 
mischief.  Dr.  F.  E-  Fronczak,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Buffalo,  found  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  school  children 
of  that  city  "underfed,  overfed,  or  improperly  fed."13  An- 
other matter  may  well  be  mentioned  here,  altho  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  bodily  defect,  namely,  the  neglect  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  nervous  disorders  in  children,  which,  if  taken 
in  hand  in  time,  can  be  rectified,  but  which  allowed  to  be- 

12  Transactions,  V,  116-117. 
11  Ibid.,  Ill,  494. 
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•come  aggravated  thru  the  ignorance  of  parents  or  teachers, 
may  lead  to  mental  shipwreck  and  tragedy  later  on.  Men- 
tal hygiene  has  a  vast  and  promising  field  of  effort  lying  al- 
most untouched  before  it. 

The  third  source  of  mental  subnormality  is  found  in  the 
•character  of  the  social  environment  to  which  the  child 
has  been  subjected.  The  marked  disadvantages  under 
which  institution  children  usually  develop  have  often  been 
pointed  out.  In  New  Hampshire,  when  1248  children  in 
the  eighteen  orphanages  of  the  state  were  given  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests,  638  or  more  than  half  of  them  were  rated  by 
the  examiners  as  either  feeble-minded  or  backward.  Evi- 
dently either  the  orphanages  have  received  from  the  general 
population  a  very  inferior  class  of  children,  or  the  orphanage 
environment  has  greatly  retarded  them,  or  both  of  these 
tendencies  are  at  work.  The  report  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Children's  Commission  to  the  legislature  of  191 5, 
from  which  the  above  figures  are  taken,  reveals  an  even 
more  striking  situation  in  connection  with  the  State  In- 
dustrial School,  where  not  50  per  cent  but  98  per  cent 
were  pronounced  subnormal  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
the  examiners.14  As  a  member  of  this  commission,  the 
writer  has  pondered  these  figures  a  good  deal,  and  is  fully 
convinced  that  defective  heredity  alone  is  wholly  unable 
to  account  for  the  conditions  shown.  WJiile  50  per  cent 
of  the  orphanage  children,  and  98  per  cent  of  the  Industrial 
School  children  are  undoubtedly  subnormal,  for  the  work 
of  testing  was  done  carefully  and  conscientiously  by  qual- 
ified experts,  still  the  very  high  percentages  of  feeble- 
mindedness so-called,  shown  by  the  Binet  tests  (20  per 
cent  and  82  per  cent,  respectively),  are  undoubtedly  the 
result  in  part  of  unfavorable  social  environment,  our  third 
factor  in  the  life  of  subnormal  children. 

The  eighteen  orphanages  of  New  Hampshire  fall  natu- 
rally into  two  groups,  one  composed  of  ten  small  institu- 
tions, with  from  10  to  46  children  each,  and  the  other  of 
eight  large  institutions  with  from  96  to  171  children  each. 

14  Report  of  the  N.  H.  Children's  Commission,  p.  83  ff. 
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The  small  orphanages  were  found  to  have  only  58  sub- 
normal children,  or  24  per  cent  of  their  total  children. 
The  large  orphanages,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  less  than 
580  subnormal  children,  or  58  per  cent  of  all  their  children. 
Thus  subnormality  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  fre- 
quent in  the  eight  large  orphanages  as  in  the  ten  small 
ones.  While  these  figures  are  not  conclusive  proof,  they 
nevertheless  strongly  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the 
artificial,  non-domestic  life  of  the  larger  institutions  stunts 
and  retards  the  mental  life  of  children,  which  is  normally 
organized  about  the  materials  and  the  problems  of  the 
family  and  the  household.  I  think  we  are  inclined  to  un- 
derestimate the  importance  in  the  mental  development 
of  the  child  of  such  items  as  the  woodpile,  the  chicken- 
coop,  the  family  budget,  the  price  of  flour,  table  talk  of 
all  sorts,  and  especially  of  those  human  observations  upon 
life  past  so  freely  within  the  family  circle.  The  small 
institution  may  in  some  slight  degree  simulate  the  natural 
life  of  the  family,  but  with  large,  highly  organized  institu- 
tions on  the  congregate  plan,  this  is  clearly  impossible. 

When  we  consider  delinquent  children,  such  as  are  found 
in  our  industrial  schools,  I  think  the  significance  of  the 
social  environment  for  mental  subnormality  is  even  greater. 
Some  of  the  questions  which  should  be  answered  in  this 
connection  are  whether  they  are  the  children  of  ordinary, 
English-speaking,  law-abiding,  self-supporting  families 
with  a  decent  standard  of  living,  or  whether  poverty,  hard 
work  at  home,  the  use  of  a  foreign  language,  dense  ignor- 
ance of  the  parents,  the  disruption  of  the  family  itself,  or 
some  other  social  obstacle  or  calamity  is  present. 

That  a  considerable  degree  of  subnormality  and  apparent 
feeble-mindedness  is  caused  by  this  factor  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  experience  and  testimony  of  Dr.  Grace  Fern  aid, 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
who,  after  three  years'  experience  in  testing  public  school 
children,  and  four  years'  experience  with  Juvenile  Court 
children,  in  Cnicago  and  in  Los  Angeles,  is  convinced  that 
a  sort  of  subnormality  easily  mistaken  for  feeble-minded- 
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ness  may,  in  reality,  be  the  result  of  unfortunate  surround- 
ings. Speaking  before  the  International  Congress  at 
Buffalo,  she  said:  "In  a  number  of  cases  of  boys  which  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  follow  up,  the  classification  according 
to  the  Binet  scale  would  have  been  very  unfortunate. 
One  small  boy  of  eleven  caught  a  fly  as  a  definition  of  that 
insect  and  suggested  that  there  were  plenty  of  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  when  asked  to  define  a  house.  He  had 
already  been  graded  as  feeble-minded  by  another  examiner. 
He  had  been  the  moving  spirit  in  a  burglary  that  required 
the  utmost  ingenuity.  He  did  all  the  motor  tests  well 
and  finally  during  eight  months  in  a  good  environment 
made  three  grades  in  a  Chicago  public  school.  When  we 
first  took  the  case  he  was  living  in  a  lean-to  at  the  rear  of 
a  saloon  with  a  drunken  father  and  stupid  stepmother 
and  three  younger  brothers.  He  was  born  in  Poland  and 
had  never  been  to  school." 

"  During  the  last  year  six  cases  rejected  by  institutions 
and  schools  as  mentally  defective  have  shown  a  similar 
lack  of  accuracy  in  the  diagnosis  when  allowed  to  develop 
under   proper  conditions."15 

" many   of  the  tests  involve  concepts   which   the 

environment  of  the  average  court  child  is  particularly  un- 
suited  to  give."16 

"Many  of  the  children  come  from  homes  which  have 
been  disorganized  from  one  cause  or  another.  In  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  repeaters  who  came  into  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Chicago,  in  19 10,  it  was  found  that  over  eighty 
per  cent  came  from  broken-up  homes  and  a  still  larger 
per  cent  from  homes  where  one  or  both  of  the  parents  drank 
to  excess.  This  means  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
delinquents  are  typical  street  children.  This  life  produces 
a  type,  sharp,  active,  original,  but  not  given  to  verbal 
abstractions.  Words  are  something  to  be  used  when 
necessity  demands,  but  definitions  and  comparisons  are 
unnatural.     A  child  who  has  continuous  schooling  or  comes 

16  Transactions,  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  V,  673 . 
18  Ibid.,  V,  672. 
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from  a  good  home  gets  a  certain  amount  of  training  in 
verbal  expression  as  such,  but  the  street  child  without 
much  school  acts  rather  than  talks  unless  the  talking 
furthers  some  end  or  satisfies  some  personal  curiosity. 
Consequently  he  responds  awkwardly  to  those  tests  which 
are  most  verbally  abstract  or  else  regards  them  as  foolish."17 

Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  a  defective  heredity  about 
which  so  much  is  written  today,  but  also  physical  and  social 
neglect  of  the  child  is  imposing  heavy  and  entirely  un- 
necessary handicaps  upon  the  coming  generation. 

III.  Let  us  pass  now  to  the  third  topic :  The  importance 
of  the  Human  Inventory.  Somewhere  in  the  works  of 
that  stimulating  writer,  H.  G.  Wells,  there  is  found  his 
anticipation  that  in  the  days  to  come,  society  will  so  in- 
form itself  about  every  individual  among  its  constituents, 
that  all  the  essential  facts,  eugenic,  vital  and  personal, 
about  each  shall  be  inscribed  upon  a  card  record  and  filed 
in  a  great  building  especially  designed  for  the  purpose. 
Wells  has  dreamed  many  wilder  things  than  this.  Why 
indeed  should  not  the  American  public  school  so  inform 
itself  about  the  condition  of  each  child — not  of  the  class- 
room child  merely,  but  of  the  total  child— that  when  the 
lawgivers  of  the  future  shall  contemplate  legislation,  they 
will  as  a  matter  of  course  address  themselves  to  our  edu- 
cators in  words  like  these:  "Our  most  important  efforts 
as  legislators  are  directed  to  the  control  of  human  life 
conditions  and  hence  of  human  beings  in  their  health, 
their  characters  and  their  careers.  You  gentlemen  as  edu- 
cators are  in  constant  observation  of  the  results  of  this 
social  control,  for  you  have  the  young  product  in  your 
hands;  what  are  your  recommendations  and  your  counsel 
in  the  present  situation?"  When  that  day  arrives,  and 
educators,  social  scientists,  physicians  and  all  patriotic 
citizens  have  learned  to  work  together  effectively  for  social 
purposes,  there  will  gradually  come  to  realization  a  type 
of  state  at  once  free  and  scientific,  doing  its  work  with 
Prussian  precision  and  democratic  vision.  « 

17  Transactions,  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  V,  67 1 . 
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Let  us  not  underestimate  therefore  the  vast  importance 
of  those  human  records — eugenic,  vital,  social  and  men- 
tal— which  are  beginning  to  accumulate  in  the  files  of  school 
clinics,  visiting  teachers,  school  physicians  and  school 
nurses.  Not  only  the  treatment  of  the  individual  child 
and  the  proper  diagnosis  of  adults  who  have  committed 
crime,  for  example,  but  the  proper  handling  of  our  urgent 
social  problems,  requires  the  recording  and  preserving  of 
the  essential  life  history  of  each  child.  With  compulsory 
school  attendance,  the  school  is  in  a  position  to  do  most 
effective  work  in  the  fight  to  recognize  and  in  time  eliminate 
"the  army  of  the  unfit."  What  these  school  records  may 
mean  in  one  field  is  well  indicated  in  the  words  of  the 
Director  of  Medical  Inspection  of  the  Philadelphia  Schools, 
Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell:  "Everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  criminal  courts  is  painfully  aware  of  the  questionable 
responsibility  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  arraigned. 
With  an  official  registration  dating  back  to  the  years  of 
childhood,  the  physician's  certificate  being  accompanied 
by  evidence  consisting  of  mental  tests,  social  investiga- 
tions, including  the  heredity,  our  judges,  prosecuting  at- 
torneys and  juries  will  doubtless  sleep  better.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  be  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  mur- 
der trial  in  which  the  defendant  pleads  insanity  and  the 
symptoms  of  degeneracy  and  subsequently  claims  sanity 
with  the  approbation  of  apparently  reputable  physicians 
and  lawyers,  these  gentlemen  taking  part  in  the  entire 
legal  proceeding."18 

IV.  I  shall  treat  very  briefly  the  remaining  topic — the 
Reduction  of  the  Number  of  the  Subnormal.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  a  deficient  or  abnormal  heredity  as  the 
first  and  most  important  cause  of  subnormality.  Here  it 
is  a  case  not  of  effecting  a  cure  but  of  cutting  off  the  source 
of  supply.  Fortunately  few  children  likely  in  after  years  to 
leave  offspring  fail  to  appear  for  a  time  at  least  in  the  ranks 
of  school  children.  In  this  way  they  come  early  under 
observation.     Thus  detected,  it  should  be  possible  for  an 

18  Transactions,  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  V,  613. 
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increasingly  large  proportion  of  these  mentally  deficient 
children  to  be  transferred  not  later  than  the  age  of  puberty 
to  the  care  of  institutions  especially  planned  for  them, 
where  as  celibates  they  may  ,live  out  their  lives  with  as 
much  happiness  and  economic  productivity  as  their  condi- 
tion may  be  made  to  permit  of.  I  believe  that  they  are 
quite  right  who  assure  us  that  sterilization  (even  waiving 
all  constitutional  and  pseudo-humanitarian  objections) 
is  no  substitute  for  strict  and  permanent  segregation.  If 
feeble-minded  men  and  women  are  incapable  in  general  of 
maintaining  a  competitive  place  in  the  modern  economic 
arena,  sterilization  will  not  make  them  self-sustaining. 
They  will  stil1  be  candidates  for  the  almshouse,  or  in  other 
ways  almost  certain  objects  of  charity.  Neither  will  ster- 
ilization prevent  the  feeble-minded  from  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  social  diseases,  perhaps  with  even  greater 
prodigality  than  at  present.  For  both  economic  and  hy- 
gienic reasons  therefore,  whether  sterilized  or  unsterilized, 
they  must  be  segregated.  Let  us  hold  up  the  hands  then 
of  all  far-seeing  men  who  are  striving  to  provide  adequate 
institutional  care  on  as  nearly  a  self-supporting  basis  as 
can  be  devised,  for  this  unfortunate  class. 

With  regard  to  the  dull  and  seemingly  deficient  child, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  husband  whatever  small 
store  of  ambition  there  may  be  present.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  just  as  the  bright  pupil  is  in  danger  of  being  dulled 
by  a  pace  too  slow  for  him,  so  the  slow  child  in  many  cases 
is  relegated  to  permanent  inefficiency  by  having  it  often 
imprest  upon  him  by  failure  in  his  school  grades  that  he  a 
natural  incompetent?  Prof.  Terman  of  Stanford  University 
well  observes  "When  the  child  approaches  for  the  second 
time  the  school  work  in  which  he  has  once  failed  it  can 
hardly  be  with  other  than  a  drooping  spirit.  Recent  studies 
in  psychopathology  have  greatly  extended  our  ideas  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  emotional  factor.  The  feeling  of  self- 
distrust  and  diffidence  often  engendered  by  repeated  failure 
is  the  most  constant  symptom  of  that  condition  of  voli- 
tional ineffectiveness  known  as  psychasthenia.     If  it  is  im- 
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portant  for  the  adult  to  find  a  successful  outlet  for  his  ener- 
gies and  to  experience  to  the  maximum  the  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment and  triumph,  for  the  child  this  is  impera- 
tive."19 Someone  as  brilliant  as  Gabriel  Tarde  or  Le  Bon 
should  take  it  in  hand  to  write  the  psychology  of  discour- 
agement. With  such  a  light  thrown  upon  the  youth  of 
our  social  failures,  our  paupers,  suicides  and  criminals, 
much  of  their  dark  pathway  might  be  lighted  up.  In  the 
processes  of  grading  and  of  promoting  and  retarding,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  only  never  to  pauperize  intellec- 
tually, but  also  never  unnecessarily  to  discourage  and 
predestine  to  defeat. 

Finally,  there  are  two  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  in 
the  attack  upon  this  twilight  zone  of  youthful  subnormality. 
•One  is  the  appearance  in  the  field,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
hard-prest  educator,  of  that  trinity  of  experts,  the  school 
physician  (backed  up  by  the  school  nurse),  the  school 
psychologist  and  the  visiting  teacher.  While  the  teacher 
in  her  classroom  must  continue  to  feel  the  fullest  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  her  position  has  been 
made  tenable  at  last  by  the  counsel  of  these  specially 
trained  experts,  who  acting  often  on  clues  received  from 
her,  work  out  results  of  physical,  moral  and  social  trans- 
formation of  which  she  could  only  dream.  Nothing  can 
•  exceed  in  importance  the  field  which  awaits  the  visiting 
teacher.  May  I  quote  a  very  compact  statement  of  her 
function  in  connection  with  the  New  York  City  schools: 
"Carefully  selected  for  her  qualities  of  tact,  judgment  and 
social  training,  the  visiting  teacher  stands  at  the  teacher's 
right  hand  with  the  time  and  the  equipment  to  work 
out  adjustments  between  home  and  school.  She  completes 
the  school  staff  and  is  an  important  factor  in  insuring 
each  little  child  the  full  opportunities  of  education."20 
Her  work  is  often  as  desperately  needed  in  the  small  village 
as  in  the  great  city. 

The   other   hopeful   sign   is   the  admirable  custom,  now 

19  Transactions,  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  III,  504. 

20  Altered  verbally  from  Report  U.  S.  Com.  Educ,  1913.  I.  120. 
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happily  spreading,  of  bringing  teachers  and  parents  to- 
gether in  friendly  conference  upon  problems  of  common 
interest.  Parents  who  have  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  school 
teacher  are  being  recalled  to  a  proper  realization  of  their 
parental  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  the  educational 
process,  which,  far  from  beginning  and  ending  in  the  school- 
room, quite  on  the  contrary  begins  and  ends  in  the  home. 
With  parent,  teacher,  physician,  psychological  expert 
and  friendly  visitor  all  joining  strong  hands  about  the  child,, 
shall  we  not  be  able  to  shield  and  conserve  these  new  re- 
cruits of  humanity  for  the  battle  of  life  as  human  young, 
have  never  been  conserved  before? 

Erville  B.  Woods 

Dartmouth  College 


V 
THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
For  nearly  a  generation  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  certain 
educational  circles  that  there  was  need  that  every  boy  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  live  thru  the  race  life,  pursue  the 
primitive  industries  and  occupations  and  finally  come  to 
the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  by  much  the  same 
stages  that  the  race  has  followed.  Certain  schools,  as  the 
Dewey  School  in  Chicago,  have  tried  to  follow  more  or  less 
closely  the  stages  and  processes  of  racial  evolution  in  their 
teaching.  There  has  been  a  more  or  less  general  feeling 
that  most  of  the  delinquency  of  our  cities  was  merely  the 
breaking  out  of  the  normal  savagery  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  character  of  every  normal  boy,  but  which  was  finding 
no  expression  under  the  unnatural  conditions  of  the  city. 
While  the  first  beginnings  of  the  boy  scouts  were  not  due 
to  this  idea,  its  rapid  development  undoubtedly  has  been. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  ready. 

THE   ORIGIN   OF  THE   SCOUTS 

To  General  Baden  Powell,  the  hero  of  Maf eking,  belongs 
the  honor  of  founding  the  order.  But  it  has  since  been 
a  regular  snowball  and  has  taken  up  in  its  progress  a 
number  of  other  movements  and  ideals.  Dan  Beard  had 
already  founded  in  this  country  the  order  of  the  Sons  of 
Daniel  Boone,  and  Thompson-Seton  had  started  the  Wood- 
craft Indians.  Both  of  these  orders  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  scouts,  and  each  has  contributed  to  it  an  important 
element.  Beard  was  seeking  to  glorify  the  pioneers  and 
the  hardy  virtues  of  the  wilderness;  Seton  to  foster  a  love 
of  nature  and  the  out-of-doors,  to  get  boys  out  of  the  city 
to  practise  the  out-of-door  arts.  One  of  the  organizers 
of  the  movement  was  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  who  has  been  the 
most  prominent  leader  in  the  movement  for  general  athletics 
and  play  for  adolescent  boys;  and  its  first  paid  secretary 
was  John  Alexander,  who  had  formerly  been  Boys'  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Philadelphia.  Thus  came  in  the 
new  athletics  and  the  ideals  of  chivalry  and  honor.  The 
ideals  of  the  order  as  they  now  exist  are  a  combination  of 
the  ideals  of  all  these  movements  for  boys.  The  military 
ideal  has  remained  in  the  form  of  organization,  the  patrol 
and  the  troup,  in  the  uniform  and  the  occasional  drills,  in 
the  marching  and  signalling,  but  it  has  disappeared  almost 
entirely  from  the  order  itself.  The  scouts  are  really  citizens 
in  uniform.  They  usually  wear  khaki  suits  similar  to  those 
worn  by  soldiers,  tho  this  is  not  required.  They  are  di- 
vided into  patrols  of  eight  boys,  of  whom  one  is  patrol  leader. 
Three  or  more  patrols  constitute  a  troup  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  scout  master  who  must  be  an  adult.  Boys  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  belong.  The  order 
is  now  organized  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  boy  scouts  offer  a  progressive  training.  There  are 
three  main  orders.  When  the  boy  is  first  admitted,  he 
becomes  a  tenderfoot.  As  he  becomes  more  proficient  in 
the  out-door  arts  required  he  may  become  a  second  class 
and  finally  a  first  class  scout.  Lest  he  should  now  weep 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  there  are  merit  badges  that 
may  be  won  by  his  gaining  proficiency  and  passing  an  ex- 
amination in  any  of  the  common  trades  and  crafts  or  in 
feats  of  skill  and  prowess.  As  an  illustration,  the  first 
seven  subjects  listed  are:  agriculture,  angling,  archery, 
architecture,  art,  astronomy  and  athletics.  Most  of  these 
require  a  considerable  dexterity  in  doing  work  that  repre- 
sents one  of  the  great  trades.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
boy  will  actually  master  the  trade,  but  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  master  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
trade  is  built.  It  is  essentially  the  same  sort  of  thing  that 
is  being  given  in  the  manual  training  high  schools  today, 
and  as  the  boys  learned  for  themselves  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  shop  in  former  times.  The  number  of  things  to  choose 
from,  however,  is  much  larger  and  the  boy  follows  his  own 
interest  and  inclination  in  his  selections.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  skill  can  be  most  easily  acquired  while  the  muscles 
are  plastic  and  the  body  is  still  growing.     Baden  Powell 
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was  led  into  establishing  this  series  of  badges  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  workers  of  England. 
The  merit  badge  is  of  silk,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  square 
and  is  worn  on  the  right  sleeve.  If  a  boy  wins  five  of  these, 
he  becomes  a  Star  Scout.  If  he  wins  twenty-one,  he  be- 
comes an  Eagle  Scout. 

SCOUTING   FOR  THE   ARMY 

It  seems  strange  that  scouting,  which  was  invented  as 
a  method  of  making  army  life  more  interesting,  has  not  been 
more  largely  used  there.  The  man  who  is  idling  away  his 
time  at  one  of  our  interior  forts  in  time  of  peace  is  leading 
about  as  barren  and  useless  a  life  as  it  is  possible  to  lead. 
His  training  is  apt  to  consist  largely  in  the  vices  of  the  camp. 
It  would  seem  that  a  training  that  would  be  of  so  much  as- 
sistance to  the  soldier  in  time  of  war  as  scouting,  should  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  army  officers,  and  that  the  new  in- 
terest might  largely  help  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  the 
army. 

ORGANIZING   THE   SCOUTS 

If  it  be  desired  to  organize  a  troup  of  scouts,  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  headquarters  of  the  order  which 
is  at  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  permission  and 
particulars.  Mr.  James  E.  West  is  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  order.  The  headquarters  will  furnish  the  Manual 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  at  25  cents  a  copy  and  the  Scout  Master's 
manual  for  50  cents.  The  person  who  wishes  to  be  a  scout 
master  must  be  approved  and  duly  commissioned  from 
headquarters.  The  boys  pay  25  cents  a  year  in  dues  to 
the  national  headquarters.  The  headquarters  also  pub- 
lishes a  magazine,  Boy  life,  which  has  a  circulation  of  about 
40,000  copies.  It  has  a  special  committee  which  examines 
all  sorts  of  boys'  books  that  are  submitted  to  them  and  cer- 
tifies such  ones  as  they  think  will  be  wholesome  and  helpful 
for  boys.  This  office  of  selection  should  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  parents  who  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be  expert 
in  boys'  books.  The  headquarters  also  handles  the  uniforms 
and  all  sorts  of  scouting  outfits  which  are  furnished  at  a 
special  reduced  price. 
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It  is  difficult  to  organize  the  scouts  on  the  playgrounds 
tho  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  troups  that  have 
their  drills  and  demonstrations  there,  but  there  are  sixty- 
five  playground  systems  in  this  country  that  maintain  sum- 
mer camps,  and  there  is  nearly  always  scouting  in  connec- 
tion with  these  camps.  The  playground  authorities  usually 
have  charge  also  of  the  social  centers,  and  there  are  often 
scout  patrols  in  connection  with  them.  In  many  cities  the 
supervisor  of  playgrounds  is  also  the  scout  commissioner 
for  the  city.  There  are  many  schools  where  the  scouts  are 
organized  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  himself  be- 
comes the  scout  master.  In  some  schools  the  boys  have 
fitted  up  a  special  vacant  room  for  themselves  and  decorated 
it  with  all  their  regalia.  The  closer  the  connection  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  playgrounds  the  more  possible 
scouting  activities  become.  Mr.  West  reports  that  there 
are  troups  of  scouts  in  connection  with  386  schools  in  this 
country  at  present. 

AN   OUT-DOOR   LIFE 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  single  characteristic  of 
scouting  is  that  it  is  an  out-door  life.  It  naturally  sug- 
gests the  woods,  mountains  and  streams.  It  is  a  return 
to  nature  at  a  time  when  the  love  of  nature  and  natural 
things  is  active  or  dormant  in  the  heart  of  every  boy. 

At  Silver  Bay,  in  191 1,  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
the  scouts.  There  were  two  competitions.  In  the  first, 
each  boy  was  given  a  stick  of  wood,  a  hatchet,  a  pail  of 
water  and  two  matches.  The  contest  was  to  see  which  boy 
could  soonest  bring  the  water  to  a  boil.  He  must  do  every- 
thing with  these  materials,  build  his  fire,  support  his  pail, 
and  so  on.  The  next  contest  was  the  carrying  of  a  message. 
One  boy  was  to  carry  a  message  thru  to  the  hotel,  and  ten 
other  boys  were  set  to  intercept  him. 

If  many  of  the  scouts  did  nothing  else  than  keep  the  boys 
out  of  doors  and  require  the  physical  activities  that  it  does, 
it  would  be  worth  while,  because  these  are  sure  to  build  up 
the  health,  develop  the  physique  and  sidetrack  the  temp- 
tations of  the  city. 
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WALKING 

It  takes  much  walking  to  do  any  of  the  things  involved 
in  scouting,  but  the  boys  also  take  long  walks  just  as 
"Hikes."  Walking  is  almost  the  only  way  that  one  can 
come  to  know  a  country  intimately.  It  is  the  easiest  way 
to  acquire  a  love  for  nature,  to  know  a  district  and  its  people. 
It  is  a  form  of  exercise  which  is  apt  to  be  pursued  into  ad- 
vanced life  if  the  habit  is  once  acquired. 

CAMPING 

Camping  is  another  idea  which  is  almost  inherent  in  the 
idea  of  scouting.  If  you  are  to  live  in  the  woods  you  must 
camp  as  a  matter  of  course.  Camping  is  coming  in  thru 
many  new  channels — boys'  clubs,  private  schools,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  settlements,  the  playgrounds,  and  some 
cities  are  establishing  municipal  camps.  Most  of  these 
camps  are  built  for  the  boys.  The  boy  scout  camp  is  the 
more  wholesome  in  that  the  boys  must  build  it  for  them- 
selves. The  boy  who  has  not  sat  around  a  camp  fire  at 
night  and  cooked  his  own  supper  over  a  fire  that  he  has 
made,  has  mist  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  experiences. 

THE   SCOUTS  IN  THE   CITY 

The  scouts  is  an  open  air  order.  It  presupposes  the  woods, 
fields  and  streams.  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  cities?  The 
difficulty  is  a  real  one.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  can  never  be 
satisfactory  under  city  conditions.  Many  of  the  scouting 
games,  as  carrying  messages,  intercepting  messages  and 
others  can  be  played.  The  cities  are  beginning  to  establish 
scout  camps  in  the  country  and  to  send  the  boys  out  there 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  during  the  summer.  There 
are  also  week-end  camps  being  established  around  many 
of  the  cities,  where  the  boys  go  Friday  night  and  stay  until 
Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning.  In  all  of  the  smaller 
cities  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  walks  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 

THE  SCOUTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  country  was  the 
place  for  the  organization  of  the  scouts,  and  it  does  have 
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many  advantages  which  the  city  has  not,  but  in  actual  fact 
there  are  almost  no  scouts  in  the  country  thus  far.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Country  boys  in  their 
teens  are  busy,  they  are  scattered  over  a  wide  territory  and 
do  not  often  get  together.  Farmers  have  not  yet  developed 
a  spirit  of  social  service,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  scout  masters.  The  country  boy  does  not  need  so 
much  to  be  a  scout  as  his  city  cousin  does  because  he  already 
has  an  opportunity  to  observe  nature;  of  his  own  accord 
he  camps  more  or  less,  mostly  less,  but  he  hunts  and  fishes, 
roams  the  woods  and  learns  to  be  resourceful  and  self-re- 
liant. He  has  many  useful  things  to  do  which  correspond 
to  arts  and  crafts  for  which  the  merit  badges  are  given.  He 
has  no  surplus  of  idleness  which  is  the  bane  of  the  city  and 
village  boys  alike. 

THE   SCOUTS   IN  THE  VILLAGE 

Really  the  best  place  for  the  organization  of  the  scouts 
and  the  place  where  it  is  most  needed  is  in  the  country  village. 
The  country  and  usually  the  woods  and  streams  are  accessible 
from  the  village.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  go  out  for 
week-end  camps,  and  for  several  weeks  during  the  summer 
and  to  take  long  walks  and  excursions.  In  short,  all  the  arts 
of  scouting  can  be  practised  most  easily  from  a  village 
headquarters.  There  is  also  very  often  in  the  villages  some 
young  lawyer  or  doctor,  whose  practise  is  not  yet  a  burden, 
or  some  young  minister,  who  can  give  the  time  that  is  needed 
to  organize  the  troop  and  direct  its  activities.  There  is 
no  other  class  of  boys  who  need  scouting  quite  so  much  as 
the  boys  in  the  village.  The  village  has  none  of  the  wonder- 
ful sights  to  see,  which  makes  of  the  city  a  perennial  ex- 
hibition of  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  of  the  latest 
conceptions  of  genius.  The  village  boy  has  none  of  the  use- 
ful things  to  do  which  the  boy  on  the  farm  has  and  which 
give  him  much  manual  dexterity  and  make  him  practically 
the  master  of  a  trade  by  the  time  he  is  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
There  is  no  other  place  where  there  is  quite  so  much  idle- 
ness as  there  is  in  the  village,  and  nowhere  else  where 
idleness  is  more  vicious. 
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SCOUTING   AS   A   FUNDAMENTAL   EDUCATION:     COURAGE 

An  absolutely  essential  characteristic  of  the  old  time  scout 
was  courage.  No  one  without  courage  would  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  life.  No  one  without  courage  could  live 
amidst  its  hazards.  Nearly  every  day  he  was  in  imminent 
peril.  He  found  the  stimulus  of  danger  the  incentive  that 
was  needed  for  most  effective  action.  He  felt  a  joy  in  con- 
quering its  difficulties.  Virtue  and  virility  alike  come  from 
the  old  Greek  root  virtus,  which  meant  courage.  Life 
once  demanded  it  of  all.  It  was  the  greatest  virtue,  the 
most  estimable  characteristic.  As  time  has  gone  on,  life 
has  become  more  and  more  safe.  Little  danger  is  ex- 
perienced in  our  every-day  affairs  and  courage  must  be 
carried  up  to  a  higher  plane.  We  do  not  need  to  fight 
Indians  or  wild  beasts,  but  we  must  fight  graft  and  self- 
interest  and  organized  capital  that  would  oppress  the  weak 
and  enslave  us  all.  Courage  is  still  a  fundamental  virtue 
almost  synonymous  with  manliness.  Modern  life  offers 
few  opportunities  for  the  training  of  courage  and  we  should 
welcome  scouts  the  more  gladly  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Carnegie  in  establishing  the  hero  fund  says  the  fund 
is  not  established  to  encourage  heroism  and  courage  be- 
cause he  does  not  believe  that  courage  can  be  created,  but 
that  it  is  rather  a  native  characteristic  of  the  individual 
who  possesses  it. 

But  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  courage 
can  be  developed  in  children  just  as  easily  as  any  other 
quality  and  certainly  much  easier  than  some  of  the  newer 
virtues,  such  as  truthfulness  and  chastity.  Courage  is 
an  old  racial  virtue  which  was  once  demanded  of  all.  Under 
the  conditions  of  the  wilderness  nearly  every  boy  grew  up 
to  be  a  brave  Indian  fighter.  Every  girl  developed  traits 
which  made  her  a  fit  mother  of  heroes.  Heroic  courage  is 
a  racial  quality  that  only  needs  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  develop.  The  policemen  may  be  corrupt,  but  they 
are  rarely  found  wanting  in  times  of  danger.  The  fireman 
may  be  a  man  of  low  ideals,  but  he  goes  thru  smoke  and  fire 
and  scales  well-nigh  inaccessible  walls  to  save  the  life  of 
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a  little  child.  The  life  savers  on  our  coast  do  not  hesitate 
to  launch  their  little  boats  in  any  sea.  It  is  largely  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  public  and  the  ideals  of  the  force  that  awake 
the  courage  which  is  really  fundamental  to  human  nature. 
The  scouts  are  getting  this  training.  Courage  is  in 
part  resourcefulness,  the  "being  prepared"  which  is  the 
motto  of  the  order.  The  boy  who  can  swim  is  not  afraid 
of  the  water.  The  boy  who  knows  the  woods  is  not  afraid 
of  the  woods.  The  lightning  gun-men  of  the  early  West 
did  not  need  much  courage  to  get  into  gun  quarrels  with 
men  less  quick.  We  are  not  afraid  of  dangers  that  we  have 
learned  to  cope  with  and  resourcefulness  is  always  a  large 
part  of  the  cure  of  timidity.  The  Council  gives  an  honor 
medal  to  the  boy  who  saves  a  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
Baden  Powell  tells  the  following  story:  A  boy  stopt  a 
runaway  team  in  London,  and  there  followed  an  epidemic 
of  stopping  runaway  teams  all  over  the  empire.  A  boy 
attempted  to  save  another  from  drowning  but  was  drowned 
himself.  He  was  given  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  thousands 
of  scouts  took  swimming  lessons  in  order  that  they  might 
be  of  assistance  in  time  of  need. 

TRUTHFULNESS 

Truthfulness  is  a  virtue  that  is  closely  associated  with 
courage.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  cowardly  are 
always  untruthful.  It  is  one  of  their  main  defences  against 
strength.  The  strong  scorn  lying  as  a  defense  of  the  weak- 
ling. Protective  coloring,  which  is  the  lowest  biological 
form  of  lying,  is  mainly  seen  in  the  young  and  the  frail 
that  may  easily  become  victims.  Truthfulness  is  an  ideal 
from  chivalry.  It  survives  today  in  our  "word  of  honor" 
"honor  of  a  gentleman."  DuBois  Guilbert  says  at  Torquil- 
stone,  "Many  a  law,  many  a  commandment  have  I  broken, 
but  my  word  never."  The  knights  of  Arthur's  Court 
would  soon  be  lodged  in  the  penitentiary  if  they  went  forth 
today  to  do  the  valorous  deeds  of  their  time.  They  were 
rather  low  grade  men  in  many  ways,  but  there  are  two  virtues 
that  must  be  conceded  to  them,  and  these  are  courage  and 
truthfulness.     It  is  written  in  scout  law:  "A  scout's  word 
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is  to  be  trusted.  If  he  were  to  violate  bis  honor  by  telling 
a  lie,  or  by  cheating,  or  by  not  doing  exactly  a  given  task 
when  trusted  on  his  honor,  he  may  be  directed  to  hand  over 
his  scout  badge."  It  is  one  thing  to  tell  a  boy  that  he  must 
not  he  because  it  is  wicked  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  show  him  that  it  is  not  honorable  or  courageous  to  do  it, 
and  to  show  him  that  he  belongs  to  an  order  where  it  is 
not  permitted.  The  scout  method  is  the  one  method  which 
in  history  has  proved  conspicuously  successful.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  an  individual  in  about  the  same  state  of  develop- 
ment as  the  knights  and  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  method  will  be  more  successful  than  the  methods 
that  have  thus  far  been  used. 

FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship  is  another  word  for  love.  It  is  Christianity 
in  action.  Yet  Christianity  has  learned  little  of  the  law 
•of  love.  If  the  greatness  of  life  consists  in  living  a  large 
and  happy  and  useful  existence,  then  friendship  is  also  one 
of  the  chief  ends  and  an  aim  which  education  must  ever 
hold  in  view.  Yet  we  have  no  pedagogy  of  love  or  friend- 
ship. The  school  teaches  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
location  of  the  cities,  but  it  is  nowhere  evident  that  it  re- 
gards the  development  and  intensifying  of  friendship  as 
important.  Yet"  friendship  makes  most  of  the  joy  of 
life.  It  doubles  our  strength  for  all  of  its  practical  affairs, 
and  is  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  against  its  temptations. 
It  makes  up  public  spirited  and  real  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Friendship  demands  association  and  the  scouts 
give  the  opportunity  under  conditions  that  draw  the  com- 
pany together;  for  the  camp-fire  is  the  supreme  place  for 
the  development  of  intimacy,  and  a  company  who  have 
spent  evenings  together  within  its  magic  circle  are  likely  to 
feel  differently  toward  each  other  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

KINDNESS 

The  scout  pledges  himself  to  do  some  deed  of  kindness 
every  day.  This  is  surely  not  a  large  demand  to  make  on 
•anyone,  but,  if  we  do  not  think  about  it,  we  may  never  get 
into   the   habit.     The   act,  whatever  it  is,  must  be   done 
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voluntarily  and  on  the  boy's  own  initiative.  It  may  be 
only  the  washing  the  dishes  for  his  mother  or  the  picking 
up  a  banana  peeling  from  the  sidewalk,  but  it  must  be  the 
boy's  own  act.  Powell  says  that  at  first  the  English  scouts 
were  accustomed  to  wear  their  ties  outside  their  waistcoats 
until  they  had  done  their  kind  act.  He  tells  the  tale  of 
one  scout  who  remembered  after  he  had  gone  to  bed  that 
he  had  done  no  kind  deed  that  day,  heard  a  mouse  in  the 
trap  and  got  up  and  gave  it  to  the  cat.  In  some  patrols 
in  this  country  the  boys  are  asked  to  report  what  their 
kind  acts  are.  One  scout  master  reports  that  he  was  out 
walking  one  evening  when  he  saw  a  party  of  big  boys  drag 
a  tree  top  across  a  secluded  road  that  was  much  frequented 
by  autos.  As  soon  as  these  boys  went  away,  he  saw  his 
own  patrol  of  scouts  appear  and  drag  the  tree  top  from  the 
road  and  throw  it  down  the  embankment.  They  were 
quite  unaware  of  his  presence.  In  some  troops  they  have 
a  somewhat  dramatic  representation  of  the  scouts'  work  in 
this  regard.  For  instance,  in  one  portrayal,  a  thug  knocks 
a  man  down  with  a  padded  stick  and  robs  him.  Others 
pass  by  and  make  fun  of  the  wounded  man  as  he  lies  help- 
less, but  finally  two  scouts  come  upon  the  scene.  They 
examine  and  bind  up  his  bruises,  make  a  stretcher  and  carry 
him  off.  A  ragged  old  lady  enters  and  seems  timid  about 
crossing  the  street.  A  party  of  boys  make  fun  of  her,  but 
a  scout  escorts  her  across. 

DEMOCRACY 

"The  scout  makes  no  distinction  of  classes."  He  re- 
ceives no  tips.  There  is  no  more  rich  and  poor  in  a  scout 
patrol  than  there  is  in  a  baseball  game.  You  have  to  de- 
liver the  goods  to  get  preferment.  The  leader  of  the  patrol 
may  be  the  butcher's  boy  and  the  mayor's  son  one  of  the 
members.  It  has  been  so  with  the  scouts  and  pioneers  of 
all  time,  "The  best  is  like  the  worst."  There  are  few  dis- 
tinctions other  than  those  that  come  from  superior  achiev- 
ment. 

THRIFT 

Before  a  boy  may  become  a  first  class  scout  he  must  earn; 
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and  deposit  at  least  two  dollars  in  the  bank.  As  a  people 
we  scarcely  have  a  habit  of  saving.  Many,  if  not  most  of 
us,  are  spending  all  that  we  earn  from  year  to  year  and  saving 
little  or  nothing  for  the  rainy  day.  We  hear  much  discus- 
sion of  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  it  is  much  a  question 
whether,  as  Hubbard  says,  we  should  not  speak  of  "the 
cost  of  high  living"  instead.  We  have  school  savings  banks 
in  some  cities  and  penny  provident  banks  in  many  cities, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  one  twelve-year-old  boy  in  five 
has  a  savings  account.  He  must  have  one  if  he  is  to  be 
a  scout,  and  what  is  better  for  many  idle  sons  of  rich 
fathers,  he  must  earn  it  himself.  The  Jew,  who  starts  in 
with  a  push  cart  on  the  east  side,  makes  but  little;  but 
saves  something,  educates  his  children  and  soon  moves  up 
town  and  owns  the  building  he  lives  in. 

THE   SCOUT   MASTER 

The  scout  master  must  be  an  adult.  He  also  must  be 
public  spirited  because  he  is  not  paid.  He  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  influence  the  boys,  both  thru  keeping  up 
the  standards  of  the  order  and  thru  direct  counsel  and  friend- 
ship. The  man  who  goes  with  boys  on  long  walks  into  the 
country,  helps  to  build  the  bivouac,  to  prepare  the  meals 
and  sits  with  them  around  the  camp-fire  at  night,  can  do 
almost  anything  with  a  group  of  boys  if  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  man.  He  comes  into  a  more  intimate  relationship 
with  them  than  does  the  Sunday-school  or  day  teacher, 
the  boys'  club  leader,  as  a  rule,  or  even  than  most  parents. 

WHY   HAS   THE   ORDER   GROWN   AS   IT   HAS? 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  organized  February 
10,  1910.  There  are  now  one  hundred  forty  three  boy 
scouts  in  this  country.  There  are  over  seven  thousands 
of  scout  masters  registered  at  headquarters.  The  move- 
ment is  organized  in  every  civilized  country  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  over  three  million  scouts.  The  play  move- 
ment has  taken  twenty  years  to  do  what  the  scouts  have 
done  in  five.  It  has  been  better  supported  by  private  gifts 
from  the  first  than  almost  any  other  great  social  move- 
ment.    When  an  idea  is  thus  instantly  seized  upon,  it  is 
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the  presumption  that  it  has  come  to  fill  some  aching  void, 
a  need  that  has  long  been  felt,  even  if  it  has  not  been  realized. 
The  soil  in  some  way  must  have  been  ready,  else  such  phe- 
nominal  growth  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

THE   RECAPITULATION   THEORY 

In  fact  the  boy  scouts  is  almost  exactly  what  the  genetic 
psychologists  like  G.  Stanly  Hall  have  been  preaching  for 
years  as  the  thing  that  is  needed  by  boys.  The  boy  should 
repeat  the  racial  history.  The  human  brain  was  fashioned 
by  countless  generations  of  nature  experiences  and  stimuli; 
the  mechanism  is  ready  to  utilize  their  effects.  The  boy  in 
his  teens  is  in  the  same  stage  of  development  as  was  the  race 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  The  same  ideals  appeal  to  him. 
He  wishes  to  do  much  the  same  things.  The  boy  in  the 
city  has  been  cut  off  from  his  natural  sources  of  inspiration 
and  stimulation.  He  has  languished  in  an  unnatural 
environment.  He  has  turned  to  vice  in  his  idleness  and 
become  delinquent  from  the  lack  of  legitimate  expression 
for  his  thirst  for  adventure.  He  has  often  been  protected 
and  pampered  and  spoiled  until  well  nigh  all  the  manliness 
has  been  petted  out  of  him.  The  scouts  is  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  nature  and  original  conditions,  to  hunt  and 
fish,  to  build  your  own  house  in  the  woods  and  sit  around 
your  own  camp-fire.  The  growth  of  the  order  shows  that 
the  boys  were  ready.  Nearly  all  of  the  active  games  which 
in  various  forms  are  played  by  the  children  of  all  climes  and 
races  are  derived  from  the  hunt  and  the  chase  which  were 
the  occupations  of  our  ancestors  thru  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousandths  of  human  history.  The  scout's 
life  is  the  life  itself  of  which  games  are  single  expressions. 

The  first  literature  of  children  is  the  fairy  tale.  The 
next  is  chivalry  and  scouting,  which  corresponds  to  the 
youth  of  the  race.  The  coming  maturity  expresses  itself 
in  a  love  for  the  things  that  are  essentially  manly.  The 
books  that  circulate  among  boys  in  their  teens  have  always 
been  such  stories  as  the  Tales  of  King  Arthur's  Court, 
the  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  the  Life  of  Kit  Carson,  David 
Crocket  and  Daniel  Boone,  or,  it  may  be  that  the  boy  is 
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buying  Diamond  Dick  and  Jesse  James  at  the  corner  stand. 
This  is  what  boys  have  been  reading  for  generations,  and 
now  the  scouts  are  offering  them  an  opportunity  to  emulate 
the  examples  of  their  heroes  and  lead  a  resourceful  life  of 
adventure  in  the  open.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  boys  have 
responded.  They  have  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity 
since  the  wilderness  was  cleared,  the  Indians  subdued, 
and  their  fathers  began  to  live  the  unnatural  life  of  the  cities. 

WHAT    SHALL   WE    DO   WITH  THE   SCOUT  MOVEMENT? 

It  would  appear  that  scouting  corresponds  with  a  funda- 
mental interest  of  boys ;  that  it  holds  in  solution  the  essential 
virtues  of  adolescence  with  its  thirst  for  manliness  and 
achievement  and  heroism ;  that  it  gives  health  and  endurance 
and  hardihood  on  the  physical  side,  companionableness  on 
the  social  side,  alertness  and  resourcefulness  on  the  mental 
side,  and  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  period  on  the  moral 
side.  Scouting  is  something  that  every  boy  should  have. 
It  develops  manliness  and  virtue  where  the  school  develops 
the  intellect.  The  two  are  supplementary  of  each  other. 
The  boy  scouts  train  in  the  old  racial  activities  and  virtues, 
the  school  in  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  race. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  movement  is 
that  the  scout  masters  are  not  paid,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  enough  men  to  give  their  time  freely  to  the  work.  There 
might  be  twice  as  many  scouts  as  there  are  now,  if  the  scout 
masters  could  be  found.  This  movement  is  important 
enough  to  demand  some  of  the  school  time.  The  school 
could  well  afford  to  give  Friday  afternoon  in  the  two  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  two  first  years  of 
the  high  school  to  scouting  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  But 
we  must  have  more  men  teachers.  I  believe  that  there  is 
enough  general  interest  in  many  communities  already  to 
warrant  the  introduction  of  scouting  if  the  conditions  were 
favorable.  Increasing  emphasis  on  industrial  work,  voca- 
tional training,  school  excursions,  and  organized  play  are 
all  making  a  similar  demand  upon  the  schools.  The  Boys' 
Club,  the  independent  summer  camp,  the  municipal  play- 
ground and  the  boys'  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  growing  up  because 
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in  some  way  the  school  is  failing  to  get  a  vital  hold  on  the 
life  of  its  pupils. 

SCOUTING   NOT   A   NEW   ACTIVITY   FOR    SCHOOLS 

To  put  scouting  into  the  school  program  would  not  really 
be  so  great  an  innovation  as  it  may  seem.  It  was  the  fact 
that  his  scouting  manual  had  already  been  adopted  by 
certain  private  schools  in  England  that  first  led  Baden  Powell 
to  think  that  it  might  be  well  adapted  for  boys  in  general. 
Scouting  activities  are  regularly  carried  on  by  many  private 
and  some  public  schools  of  Europe.  The  school  excursion 
or  "hike,"  which  frequently  lasts  for  a  week  or  more,  and 
where  the  children  do  much  of  their  own  cooking,  has  for 
some  time  been  a  part  of  the  school  program  in  Germany. 
I  have  frequently  taken  children  on  such  trips,  and,  I  am 
convinced,  they  will  often  learn  more  than  they  will  re- 
member in  this  way  in  an  afternoon  than  they  will  in  a 
whole  week  of  school.  My  experience  as  a  hunter  and  trapper 
in  boyhood  are  almost  as  vivid  today  as  they  were  then, 
while  there  is  scarcely  an  incident  from  my  school  life  that 
has  survived  in  memory.  This  can  only  mean  in  a  large 
way  that  the  mind  was  adapted  to  the  hunting  experience, 
as  it  was  not  to  school  experiences,  and  that  it  consequently 
responded  to  them  while  the  school  left  it  half  asleep. 
Many  a  child  grows  stupid  at  school  because  the  dry  and 
to  him  useless  knowledge  that  is  offered  can  not  touch  or 
stimulate  his  mind.  The  things  that  we  remember  are 
likely  to  be  more  influential  in  our  lives  than  the  things  that 
we  forget,  and  scouting  may  well  be  more  educational  than 
schooling.  It  is  such  experiences  that  the  normal  boy  most 
craves,  and  it  is  the  lack  Of  them  that  is  causing  much  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Henry  S.  Curtis 

Olivet,  Mich. 


VI 
SCIENCE  AND  LIBERAL  EDUCATION1 

Several  years  ago  a  discussion  was  carried  on  in  one  of 
the  London  newspapers  on  that  interminable  but  always 
interesting  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  definition  of  a 
gentleman.  Various  answers  were  suggested  by  different 
contributors.  Some  were  in  the  form  of  citations  from 
our  noblest  literature — one,  as  I  recall,  was  given  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  another  was  taken  from  Shakespeare, 
a  third  from  Emerson.  The  one  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  effective  was,  however,  phrased  in  the 
picturesque  vernacular  of  modern  sport.  A  gentleman, 
so  this  answer  ran,  is  a  man  who  plays  the  game. 

As  this  lingers  in  the  memory  it  brings  a  growing  sense 
of  broader  implications.  The  definition,  evidently,  only 
gives  a  new  turn  to  the  old  thought  that  human  life,  in  some 
important  respects,  is  like  a  great  game  that  man  plays 
with  the  world.  We  recall  the  striking  words  in  which 
an  illustrious  master  of  modern  science  once  brought  this 
thought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  education: 

"The  life,  the  fortune  and  the  happiness  of  every  one 
of  us,  and  more  or  less  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us, 
depend  on  our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game 
infinitely  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  chess.  It 
is  a  game  which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  each  man 
and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game 
of  his  or  her  own.  The  chessboard  is  the  world,  the  pieces 
are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  what  we  call  the  Laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the 
other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is 
always  fair,  just  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our 
cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake  or  makes  the  smallest 

1  Address   delivered   at   the   opening   of   the    162nd    academic  year   of 
Columbia  University,  September  29,  1915. 
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allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well  the 
highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  overflowing 
generosity  with  which  the  strong  delight  in  strength.  And 
one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — without  haste,  but  with- 
out remorse.  My  metaphor  will  remind  you  of  the  famous 
picture  in  which  a  great  painter  has  depicted  Satan  playing 
at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute  for  the  mocking 
fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing 
for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would  rather  lose  than  win,  and  I 
should  accept  it  as  an  image  of  human  life." 

"Well,  what  I  mean  by  education  is  learning  the  rules, 
of  this  mighty  game.  In  other  words,  education  is  the 
instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  Laws  of  Nature,  under 
which  name  I  include  not  merely  things  and  their  forces 
but  men  and  their  ways,  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections 
and  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in 
harmony  with  their  laws." 

And  a  little  farther  on  it  is  added  that  a  liberal  education 
should  teach  us  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or 
of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  our- 
selves. 

Huxley  here  formulates  his  view  of  education  in  words 
that  breathe  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. The  end  of  education,  obviously,  is  not  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  attainment  of  a  point 
of  view.  And  the  value  of  science  in  this  respect,  as  I 
think,  depends  mainly  upon  the  attitude  of  the  scientific 
investigator  towards  the  study  of  nature.  For  he,  too, 
is  like  a  player  in  a  great  game.  He  is  quite  aware  that 
he  can  never  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  or  sound  all  of  its 
depths.  Nevertheless,  he  throws  himself  into  it  without 
hesitation,  certain  of  its  inexhaustible  interest  and  of 
possibilities   of   achievement   that   are   past   all  reckoning. 

I  will  say  but  a  passing  word  concerning  the  work  of 
our  professional  and  technical  schools  of  science.  More 
and  more  in  the  future  the  practical  efficiency  of  our  civiliza- 
tion will  depend  upon  that  work — in  medicine  and  sanitary 
science,  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  in  the  many  branches 
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of  engineering — in  all  those  practical  disciplines  that  we 
speak  of  as  the  applied  sciences.  But  civilization  does  not 
live  by  practical  efficiency  alone,  neither  is  education 
merely  a  matter  of  vocational  training.  Something  larger 
is  here  involved.  What  is  the  greatest  service  of  science  to 
our  intellectual  and  spiritual  life?  And  this,  I  take  it, 
is  only  another  way  of  asking:  What  is  the  value  of  science 
in  general  or  liberal  education? 

There  are  certain  obvious  aspects  of  the  question  that 
will  detain  us  for  only  a  moment.  Science  should  teach  us 
to  keep  an  open  mind;  to  look  facts  straight  in  the  face. 
It  should  help  to  deliver  us  from  the  deadly  vice  of  think- 
ing we  know  things  of  which  we  are  really  ignorant.  It 
should  lead  us  to  place  a  higher  valuation  upon  observation 
and  experiment  than  on  authority  and  precedent.  We 
should,  of  course,  acquire  some  definite  information  con- 
cerning the  material  world,  we  should  become  aware  of  the 
fundamental  order  that  is  discoverable  among  natural  phe- 
nomena; we  should  gain  an  intelligent  view  of  man's  place 
in  nature.  The  biologist  is  apt,  perhaps  too  apt,  to  empha- 
size the  bearing  of  his  work  on  problems  of  human  life — 
psychological,  social,  political,  ethical.  No  one  supposes 
that  all  the  intricacies  of  the  social  organism  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  biological  searchlights;  far  from  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  ourselves  objects  in  nature  and  a 
product  of  natural  processes.  No  man,  I  venture  to 
think,  can  be  called  liberally  educated  who  has  been  left 
indifferent  to  the  issues  that  are  here  involved. 

But  these  things,  too,  let  us  pass  by;  they  are  plain  to 
demonstration.  I  ask  attention  to  something  that  is  per- 
haps less  obvious  but  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  more  im- 
portant still.  The  main  service  of  science  to  our  intel- 
lectual life  is  to  help  preserve  us  from  a  certain  disorder 
of  the  imagination  which  I  will  permit  myself  to  speak 
of  as  the  malady  of  Peter  Bell.  I  make  no  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  Peter  Bell  and  his  celebrated  prim- 
rose have  begun  to  show  the  ravages  of  time.  Even  so, 
I   suspect  that  science    will    not    with   impunity    lay   her 
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desecrating  hand  upon  Wordsworth's  parable.  And  yet 
that  perennial  primrose  by  a  river's  brim,  which  thru 
every  changeful  year 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him 
And  it  was  nothing  more — 

that  weather-beaten  botanical  specimen,  I  say,  symbolizes 
a  kind  of  mental  myopia  with  which  the  man  of  science  feels 
himself  to  be  as  much  concerned  as  the  poet.  Science 
has  a  very  definite  part  to  play  in  the  treatment  of  this 
insidious  ailment.  It  should  adjust  our  vision  to  the  larger 
meanings  of  things  in  the  material  world.  And  by  this 
I  mean  to  say  that  science  should  develop — and  it  should 
discipline— the  constructive  imagination. 

This  thought,  I  must  admit,  is  very  far  from  novel;  to 
some,  nevertheless,  it  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  quixotic 
notion.  Let  me  then  briefly  set  forth  some  of  the  grounds 
that  lead  me  to  adopt  it.  I  might  cite  here  Tyndall's 
historic  address  on  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination — 
one  with  which  every  student  of  science  should  be  familiar. 
But  lest  I  be  accused  of  calling  upon  a  prejudiced  witness, 
I  will  turn  to  the  dry  light  of  legal  authority,  recalling 
words  that  were  written  long  ago  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock: 
"It  is  an  open  secret  to  the  few,  but  a  mystery  and  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  many,  that  Science  and  Poetry  are  own 
sisters;  insomuch  that  in  those  branches  of  scientific  in- 
quiry which  are  most  abstract,  most  formal,  and  most 
remote  from  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  sensible  imagination, 
a  higher  power  of  imagination  akin  to  the  creative  insight 
of  the  poet  is  most  needed  and  most  fruitful  of  lasting 
work."  This  was  an  eminently  sound  and  upright  judg- 
ment, yet  the  mystery  seems  not  wholly  to  have  been 
dispelled.  Even  now  we  not  infrequently  are  asked: 
Is  not  science  anegation  of  all  that  is  poetic  or  imaginative? 
Is  it  not  concerned  with  hard  facts,  with  exact  weights 
and  measures,  with  sharply  defined  and  rigid  concepts, 
with  the  iron  rule  of  "blind  force"  and  "inexorable  law" 
in  nature?  Well,  this  view  of  science  is  known  eso- 
terically,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  laboratory,  as  the  Great 
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Myth.  We  can  make  some  use  of  it,  to  be  sure,  as  a  kind 
of  polite  fiction  with  which  to  introduce  the  neophyte  to 
the  methods  of  science.  We  glibly  insist  that  the  student 
must  above  all  things  learn  to  observe,  measure  and  weigh 
with  irreproachable  accuracy,  as  we  say.  With  this  de- 
mand he  struggles,  valiantly  but  in  vain;  meanwhile, 
however,  the  fundamental  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  him 
that  nobody  is  able  with  perfect  accuracy  to  observe, 
measure  or  weigh  anything.  We  are  always  in  error, 
more  or  less.  Science — and  here  I  mean  the  sciences  of 
observation  and  experiment — has  not  the  smallest  hope  of 
attaining  to  absolute  precision.  She  is  quite  content  to 
determine  the  probable  limits  of  error. 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  science  are  in  no  better 
case  than  her  weights  and  measures.  They  have  no  finality. 
They  are  but  a  means  of  advancing  knowledge;  they  move 
as  science  moves.  But  yesterday  we  were  told  that  atoms 
are  infinitesimal,  indivisible,  ultimate.  Today  we  are  hold- 
ing our  breath  as  we  watch  the  physicist  soaring  upon 
the  wings  of  imagination  inside  the  atom  in  pursuit  of  still 
more  infinitesimal,  still  more  indivisible,  still  more  ultimate 
electrons  which,  like  the  stars  of  heaven,  are  rushing  thru 
the  tremendous  solitudes  of  intra-atomic  space!  To- 
morrow, no  doubt,  the  scene  of  these  daring  flights  will 
be  shifted  to  the  nebulous  and  illimitable  regions  that  lie 
still  unexplored  within  the  electron.  What  would  the 
illustrious  Dalton  think  of  all  this  could  he  contemplate 
today  the  fate  of  his  epoch-making  theory  after  a  hundred 
years  of  scientific  progress?  We  may  imagine  him  saying 
to  himself:  "Well,  well!  the  concept  of  the  atom  seems  to 
have  made  some  progress  since  my  time;  evidently  it  still 
is  moving  onwards.  And  yet,  the  flourishing  state  of 
latter-day  physics  and  chemistry  gives  me  an  impression 
that  the  atomic  theory,  with  all  its  faults,  has  played  a 
certain   useful   part   in   the   advancement   of   knowledge." 

Surely,  then,  it  may  be  said,  we  can  make  a  final  stand 
upon  the  laws  of  nature.  Are  not  these  immutable  and 
eternal?     Do   they   not    govern    the   world   as   overruling 
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necessities?  Science  and  philosophy  alike  reply:  Who 
knows?  The  laws  of  nature  are  known  to  us  only  as  ob- 
served uniformities  or  harmonies  of  action.  We  can  not 
affirm  with  certainty  that  any  one  of  them — not  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  not  even  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation— is  fixt  or  universal.  No  particular  law  of  nature — - 
and  here  I  employ  the  words  of  a  great  master  of  mathe- 
matical physics — will  ever  be  more  than  approximate 
and  probable,  nor  can  we  state  it  completely.  But  this, 
says  someone,  is  a  confession  of  the  fundamental  bank- 
ruptcy of  science.  No;  our  cynical  friend  goes  too  fast; 
his  remark  betrays  a  failure  to  comprehend  either  the  aims 
of  modern  science  or  the  nature  of  scientific  progress. 
We  have  no  notion  that  our  plummets  will  so  easily  touch 
the  bottom  of  nature;  we  do  not  hope  to  divine  the  final 
essence  of  things.  And  were  it  otherwise,  were  it  possible 
for  our  knowledge  of  nature  to  be  frozen,  once  for  all,  into 
a  hard,  mechanical  and  completed  system,  the  most  potent 
spell  of  science  would  be  broken.  A  deep-seated  instinct 
of  our  human  nature  here  asserts  itself;  one  that  has  found 
expression  in  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  every  age. 
It  is  a  saying  of  Confucius  that  they  who  know  the  truth 
are  not  equal  to  those  who  love  it.  Which  one  of  us, 
were  we  forced  to  choose,  would  not  in  the  end  make  the 
famous  choice  of  Lessing: 

"If  God  held  in  his  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  his  left 
nothing  but  the  ever-ardent  desire  for  truth,  even  with 
the  condition  that  I  should  err  forever,  and  bade  me  choose, 
I  would  bow  down  to  his  left  hand,  saying,  'Father,  give 
me  this;  pure  truth  can  be  but  for  Thee  alone.'  " 

Such  a  choice,  however,  is  not  very  likely  to  fall  to  our 
lot;  nor  does  the  poet  here  suggest  the  actual  attitude  of 
science.  Malbranche  is  nearer  to  it  in  that  delightful  re- 
mark, that  if  he  held  truth  captive  in  his  hand  he  would 
open  his  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that  he  might  pursue 
and  capture  it  again.  Here  we  sense  the  spirit  of  the  sports- 
man.    With  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit,  beyond  a  doubt, 
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does  the  discoverer  play  his  small  part  in  the  mighty  game 
of  science. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  vital  point.  Not  merely  in  a 
spirit  of  sportsmanship  does  science  play  her  game;  she 
also  strives  to  realize  an  ideal,  one  that  is  very  plain 
and  simple.  And  this  ideal  is,  in  a  single  word,  progress. 
Not  to  solve  the  ultimate  problems  of  nature,  if  such  there  be, 
not  to  attain  to  absolute  truth,  but  to  advance  knowledge — 
such  is  the  aim  of  science.  When  once  we  have  felt  the 
full  force  of  this,  all  is  clear.  Then  we  see  that  altho  the 
laws  of  nature  can  be  formulated  in  only  a  tentative  and 
provisional  way  they  are  not  for  this  reason  less  valuable 
to  us,  they  are  more  so.  Then  we  grasp  Huxley's  full 
meaning  when  he  calls  these  laws  the  rules  of  the  game  we 
play.  We  can  not  with  certainty  ascribe  to  them  any 
quality  of  necessary  or  inflexible  truth.  Our  knowledge 
of  nature  is  of  inestimable  value  to  us;  but  it  is  nowhere 
absolute  or  final.  The  profound  significance  of  what  we 
call  natural  laws  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  tersely  sum 
up  our  experience  of  the  world  at  any  given  moment; 
and,  above  all,  they  endow  us  with  a  gift  of  prophecy  that 
leads  us  on  to  new  advances.  Just  here  we  are  in  sight 
of  what  is  most  vital,  characteristic  and  hopeful  in  the 
spirit  of  modern  science;  and  here,  too,  the  all-important 
r61e  of  the  imagination  in  science  first  begins  really  to 
impress  us. 

Our  assured  knowledge  of  nature  is  gained  little  by  little, 
thru  the  slow  and  cautious  processes  of  observation,  ex- 
periment and  reason;  but  far  different  from  these  is  the 
motive  power  of  science.  In  every  field  the  great  discoverers 
have  been  seers,  men  of  imaginative  vision,  carried  onwards 
by  a  swift  intuition  that  runs  far  in  advance  of  solid  fact 
or  rigorous  logic  and  ranges  freely  to  and  fro  in  undis- 
covered realms  beyond  them.  And  this  is  a  true  creative 
process,  one  that  is  singularly  like  what  we  call  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  painter  or  the  poet.  It  often  thrills  us  in  the 
same  way.     Such  a  work  of  the  imagination  was  Michael 
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Faraday's  wonderful  anticipation  of  the  electro-magnetic 
theory  of  light.  Such  was  Charles  Darwin's  conception 
of  natural  selection  which,  as  he  himself  has  related,  suddenly 
flashed  upon  his  mind  as  he  was  reading  the  famous  book 
of  Malthus.  Such,  again,  were  the  dreams  that  led  Louis 
Pasteur  and  his  followers  step  by  step  from  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  to  that  most  beneficent 
practical  achievement  of  our  civilization — the  germ  theory 
of  disease.  At  every  point  the  material  world  overflows 
with  half-revealed  meanings  about  which  science  is  forever 
weaving  her  imaginative  fabrics;  and  at  their  best  these 
have  all  the  freedom,  boldness  and  beauty  of  true  works 
of  art.  One  conspicuous  trait  indeed  characterizes  the 
man  of  science — his  incorrigible,  almost  automatic  insistence 
upon  verification.  For  no  one  better  knows  that  the  children 
of  his  imagination  will  live  only  in  so  far  as  they  take  on 
the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  reality  in  the  appeal  to  nature. 
Not  many  of  them  survive  the  ordeal;  yet  they  are  the 
pioneers  of  progress  and  the  real  conquerors  of  the 
world.  Our  Alma  Mater  has  placed  above  the  portals 
of  one  of  her  great  halls  of  science  the  words:  "Speak 
to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee."  Beside  them  we 
might  fittingly  inscribe  that  other  Scriptural  admonition: 
"Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

I  say  once  more,  then,  that  in  the  development  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  imagination  lies  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  gift  of  science  to  our  intellectual  life,  and  hence  to 
liberal  education.  Permit  me  also  to  suggest  that  there  is 
no  royal  road,  no  pedagogical  short-cut,  that  will  lead  us 
to  it.  Lectures  and  textbooks  on  science  are,  I  suppose,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  apparatus  of  educational  nutrition. 
Not  by  them,  however,  but  by  the  actual  phenomena  of 
nature  is  the  scientific  imagination  first  awakened  to  its  real 
life.  Our  laboratories  of  science  have  their  short-comings; 
in  them,  nevertheless,  such  as  they  are,  the  fruitful  and  abid- 
ing lessons  of  science  are  learned.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  student  has  no  other  occupation  than  to  disport 
himself  at  ease  in  that  legendary  realm  of  popular  fancy 
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known  as  the  "fairyland  of  science."  The  prosaic  but 
wholesome  truth  is  that  most  of  us  are  kept  too  busy  digging 
out  facts  at  lower  levels  to  have  much  opportunity  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  the  upper  altitudes.  But  if  the  learner 
can  not  be  taken  up  straightway  to  the  highest  mountain 
peaks,  he  may  at  least  be  enabled  now  and  then  to  catch 
glimpses  of  them  from  the  quarries  in  the  foot-hills  where 
most  of  us  are  toiling.  And  such  moments  of  larger  vision 
repay  with  overflowing  measure  all  the  labor  they  have  cost, 
for  it  is  then  that  the  miracle  is  wrought  and  the  eyes  of 
Peter  Bell  are  opened. 

Permit  me  one  more  word.  Science  lays  her  spell  upon 
us  because  she  lives  and  moves.  It  ought  to  be  clear 
that  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  not  less  vital  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  university  than  are  its  conser- 
vation and  dissemination.  Are  we  quite  sure  of  ourselves 
in  this  regard?  We  have  heard  of  late  an  intimation 
that  the  universities  have  not  been  so  much  leaders  of 
progress  as  "depositories  of  stationary  thought."  Well, 
depositories  of  stationary  thought  the  universities  in- 
dubitably have  been,  like  the  monasteries  that  they  suc- 
ceeded as  centers  of  learning;  and  they  have  thus  served  as 
the  guardians  of  a  treasure  that  is  beyond  all  price.  But 
this  is  only  half  the  truth;  for  it  has  long  been  one  of  our 
most  cherished  ideals  that  universities  should  also  be 
the  natural  homes  of  original  discovery  and  scholar- 
ship. The  real  universities — and  I  believe  that  our  own  is 
one  of  them— have  demonstrated  by  their  example  that  the 
atmosphere  which  these  things  create  makes  teaching 
live  and  move.  But  even  as  we  are  insisting  upon  this  we  find 
ourselves  wondering  how  our  ideal  is  likely  to  fare  hereafter 
in  the  continual  expansion  of  modern  universities  and  the 
multiplicity  of  new  demands  upon  their  teaching  resources. 
Our  pedagogical  and  executive  machinery  is  admirably 
organized.  It  has  developed  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
Will  it  be  efficient  enough  in  the  future  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  in  which  scientific  research  and  creative  scholar- 
ship may  freely  breathe?     This  one,  nevertheless,  we  shall 
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not  escape;  for  the  day  is  coming  when  the  leadership  of 
the  universities  in  intellectual  progress  will  depend  on 
the  reply  that  we  and  those  after  us  shall  make;  and  not 
our  words  but  our  deeds  will  speak  for  us. 

Edmund  B.  Wilson 

Columbia  University 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  seventeenth  annual  conference  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  was  held  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  August  27th  and  28th.  The  following  nineteen 
institutions  were  each  represented  by  from  one  to  four 
delegates : 

The  University  of  California;  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Columbia  University;  Cornell  University;  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  the  University  of  Illinois ;  the  State  University  of  Iowa ; 
Johns  Hopkins  University ;  the  University  of  Kansas ;  Leland 
Stanford  University;  the  University  of  Michigan;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  the  University  of  Missouri;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Yale  University;  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

The  papers  presented  were:  Professorial  initiative  and 
participation  in  the  policy  of  the  university,  by  Professor 
John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University ;  The  organization  and 
budget  of  the  graduate  school  in  its  relation  to  the  other 
schools  of  the  university,  by  Dean  A.  O.  Leuschner  of  the 
University  of  California;  and  Outside  remunerative  work 
by  professors,  by  Professor  Charles  Marx  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University.  Prior  to  the  presentation  of  this  program, 
one  day,  August  26th,  was  devoted  to  a  "conference  of 
deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate  schools." 

One  might  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  an  assembly  of 
nearly  three  score  men,  presidents,  chancellors,  deans,  and 
professors,  representing  nearly  two  score  of  the  more  im- 
portant universities  of  the  country,  and  met  together  to 
consider  ways  and  means  for  advancing  the  common  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  of 
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a  great  nation,  would  not  fail  to  devote  their  deliberations 
primarily,  not  only  to  educational  questions,  but  to  educa- 
tional questions  of  first-rate  importance.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  such  a  supposition  is  far  too  idealistic. 
The  Berkeley  conference  was  in  many  ways  delightful, 
as  in  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  place  of  meeting,  as  in 
President  Wheeler's  felicitous  words  of  welcome,  and  in 
the  generous  hospitality  of  those  who  acted  the  part  of 
hosts.  Judged,  however,  by  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
appropriate  to  such  a  gathering,  the  conference  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
program  was  not  without  interest,  the  papers  were  well 
written,  and  the  discussions  evoked  by  them  were  not  with- 
out value,  and  yet  the  meeting  ran  its  entire  course  without 
dealing  in  any  direct,  thoro-going,  and  deliberate  fashion, 
with  any  educational  question  of  first-rate  importance. 
The  major  emphasis  fell  upon  matters  of  administration. 
Some  of  these  matters  were  sufficiently  important,  and  others 
of  them  were  of  less  importance.  Educational  questions 
did  not,  indeed,  entirely  escape,  but,  when  touched  upon, 
they  were  touched  upon  for  the  most  part  only  incidentally, 
and  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  for  administrative  questions  and 
educational  questions  are  so  interdependent  that  a  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  conduct  of  universities  can  not  well 
deal  with  one  of  the  types  of  question  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  other  type. 

The  above-mentioned  "conference  of  deans"  concerned 
itself  mainly  with  two  questions.  One  of  these  related  to 
degrees :  How  invent  new  degrees  suitable  for  those  students 
who  have  completed  some  recently  invented  kind  of  curric- 
ulum, as  in  agriculture,  for  example,  or  in  forestry,  or  in 
public  health,  or  in  pharmacy,  or  in  architecture,  and  the 
like;  or  how  adapt  old  degrees  to  such  new  uses  without 
violence  to  propriety  and  established  meanings?  A  pro- 
longed discussion  issued  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
charged  to  consider  the  matter  and  to  report  at  a  future 
conference.  The  other  question  related  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.     It  was  the  fairly  unanimous  opinion  that 
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at  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate  study  should  be  de- 
manded of  candidates  for  this  degree.  Why  this  amount 
of  time  rather  than  more  or  less  was  held  a  fit  minimum 
was  not  disclosed,  unless  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  this 
educational  question  had  been  dealt  with  at  a  former 
meeting  of  the  Association.  It  appeared  that  numerous 
institutions  allow  summer  session  attendance  to  count 
toward  the  satisfaction  of  the  residence  requirement  for 
the  master's  degree.  It  further  appeared  that,  for  the  full 
satisfaction  of  such  requirement,  some  institutions  demand 
attendance  at  four  consecutive  summer  sessions  of  six 
weeks  each,  that  others  accept  less  than  this  amount, 
and  still  others  demand  more.  There  was  introduced  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  four  consecutive  six-week 
summer  sessions  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  equiva- 
lent to  a  year  of  residence.  But  how  could  twenty-four 
weeks  be  equivalent  to  a  year  of  thirty-six  weeks?  Here 
was  an  arithmetical  discrepance  that  any  well-disciplined 
mind  could  not  fail  to  see,  if  it  would  only  concentrate 
upon  it.  One  or  two  delegates  proposed  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  demanding  and  crediting  work  done  in  ab- 
sentia between  summer  sessions,  but  this  proposal  met  with 
only  slight  encouragement.  At  length  the  resolution  past 
as  a  kind  of  compromise,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  brought 
up  again  in  the  formal  conference,  for  there  was  that  yawning 
arithmetical  gap  between  the  number  twenty-four  and  the 
number  thirty-six.  And  so  there  ensued  another  long 
debate,  for  the  most  part  arithmetical  in  character.  It 
issued  in  the  substitution  of  five  summer  sessions  for  four 
by  a  vote  of  nine  to  six  out  of  fifteen  institutions  voting. 
Will  this  result  be  satisfactory  ?  Regarded  as  an  arithmetical 
solution,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  seeing 
that  thirty  is  not  thirty-six.  Probably  it  will  sometime 
be  discovered  that  the  question  is  not  essentially  arith- 
metical. No  doubt  we  shall  sometime  have  the  wisdom 
to  consider  carefully  such  questions  as  these:  What  is  the 
aim  of  a  residence  requirement?  Is  the  end  thus  sought 
identical  with  or  included  in  the  end  sought  by  the  require- 
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ment  of  a  certain  minimum  of  scholastic  achievement? 
How  do  the  conditions  under  which  summer  session  work 
is  done  differ  from  those  that  prevail  in  regular  sessions? 
What,  in  general,  is  the  difference  in  respect  to  maturity, 
devotion,  and  diligence,  between  those  M.A.  candidates 
who  resort  to  the  summer  session  and  those  who  depend 
upon  the  regular  session?  Are  these  differences  such  as  to 
make  twenty-four  weeks  of  summer  session  residence, 
running  thru  four  consecutive  summer  sessions,  as  good  a 
means  of  securing  the  end  sought  by  a  residence  requirement 
as  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  regular  session?  In  respect  to 
scholarly  achievement,  does  the  candidate,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  attested  by  experience  and  observation,  accomplish 
as  much  in  four  consecutive  summer  sessions  as  is  accom- 
plished by  the  candidate  who  resides  thru  thirty-six  weeks 
of  a  regular  session?  Such  questions  seem  to  go  to  the 
merit  of  the  problem,  but  how  get  them  really  considered 
so  long  as  we  assume  that  comparing  thirty-six  things 
with  twenty-four  of  the  same  kind  is  identical  with  com- 
paring thirty-six  things  of  one  kind  with  twenty-four  of 
another?  That  the  two  units  are  not  the  same  appears 
to  be  about  as  obvious  as  a  fact  ever  is  or  can  be,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  taken  for  granted  that  its  essential  relevance 
to  the  question  of  equivalence  above  mentioned  will  not 
indefinitely  and  ultimately  escape  genuine  consideration. 

Professor  Dewey's  paper,  which  presented  sanely  and  in 
good  spirit  the  usual  considerations  favoring  larger  co- 
operation of  the  administrative  and  professorial  staffs  in 
determining  university  policies,  evoked  considerable  dis- 
cussion. This  discussion,  which  was  entirely  sympathetic 
with  the  central  contention  of  the  paper,  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  universities  represented, 
efforts,  sometimes  originating  with  the  administration  and 
sometimes  with  the  faculties,  are  being  made,  and  have 
been  made,  to  bring  about  the  cooperation  in  question. 

The  discussion  called  forth  by  Dean  Leuschner's  sug- 
gestive paper  dealt  in  the  main  with  the  relative  merits  of 
the  "horizontal"  and  the  "vertical"  positions  or  organiza- 
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tions  of  the  graduate  school;  with  the  matter  of  determining 
what  graduate  instruction  shall  be  given  and  who  shall  give 
it;  again  with  the  question  of  new  degrees;  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  wise  or  expedient  to  maintain  a  separate 
budget  for  the  support  of  graduate  instruction;  and  with 
the  like  question  of  maintaining  a  graduate  as  distinguished 
from  an  undergraduate  teaching  staff. 

Professor  Marx's  paper,  which,  with  the  other  papers, 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association, 
was,  and  was  regarded  as,  a  notable,  valuable  and  cir- 
cumspect treatment  of  a  difficult  practical  problem  with 
which  every  university  administration  is  from  time  to  time 
called  upon  to  deal.  It  appeared  that  no  fixt  rule  or  rigid 
policy  for  dealing  with  the  great  variety  of  cases  that  arise 
could  be  established,  but  that  the  cases  must  be  dealt  with 
individually  on  their  merits  as  they  arise,  and  by  recourse 
to  common  sense. 

Among  the  questions  that,  I  hope,  the  Association  may 
take  up  in  future  conferences,  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
following : 

(1)  Provision  for  advanced  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  interest  of  magnanimity  and  enlightenment  as  distin- 
guished from  instruction  designed  primarily  for  students 
who  aim  at  becoming  experts  or  specialists. 

(2)  The  university  considered  as  an  educational  and  re- 
search agency  as  distinguished  from  the  university  controlled 
by,  or  devoted  to,  the  ambitions  of  students  seeking  degrees 
for  the  commercial  value  attaching  to  them. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  research  by  provision  of  freedom 
and  ability  to  prosecute  it  as  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
motion of  research  thru  legislation  and  organization. 

(4)  An  investigation  and  report  upon  the  circumstances 
or  conditions  that  have  been  found  in  other  times  and  coun- 
tries to  be  most  favorable  to  the  encouragement  of  research. 

(5)  The  provision  of  means  for  publication  in  the  United 
States  of  scientific  works  whose  publication  can  not  be 
undertaken  on  a  commercial  basis. 

(6)  Discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  teaching,  with 
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a  view  to  ascertaining  what  university  activities  should  be 
regarded  as  coming  properly  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Even  if  some  of  these  subjects  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered by  the  Association,  are  they  not  worthy  of  further 
consideration  by  it? 

Cassius  J.  Keyser 

Columbia  University 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
While  the  observing  public  is  giving  full  approval  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  society  in  treating 
consumption  among  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  giving  its  greater 
interest  and  greater  praise  to  the  work  of  the  society's 
open-air  schools.  The  significance  of  this  work  is  clear  to 
the  least  thoughtful,  for  here  lies  the  hope  of  prevention 
for  future  generations.  There  are  those  who  wish  that  the 
society  might  also  institute  a  department  of  work  that  will 
be  aggressively  educational  in  character,  but  until  its  finan- 
cial resources  are  larger,  the  society  rightly  believes  that  it 
should  devote  itself  to  relief  measures  and  preventive 
methods  for  some  time  to  come.  Besides,  this  organiza- 
tion realizes  that  three  other  factors  are  constantly  edu- 
cating the  public  to  the  dangers  of  tuberculosis,  and  that 
the  immediate  need,  therefore,  of  an  educational  depart- 
ment is  not  quite  apparent. 

These  three  factors  are  the  better  housing  conditions  for 
the  poor  of  large  cities,  the  installation  in  factories  of  de- 
vices for  eliminating  dust,  particularly  the  dust  of  cotton 
factories  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  work  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give 
here  an  account  of  the  effect  of  the  first  two  factors  upon 
the  problem  of  tuberculosis,  but  more  than  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  latter,  because  of  its  extremely  intimate 
connection  with  the  subject. 

Primarily  the  work  of  the  National  Consumers'  League 
is  a  constant  fight  against  conditions  that  make  for  tuber- 
culosis.    So  continually  does  this  organization  call  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  dangers  of  buying 
clothing  made  in  prisons  filled  with  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,  that  an  awakened  public  is  at  last  beginning  to 
realize  that  if  it  would  eliminate  tuberculosis,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  prison  contract  labor.  Likewise 
when  the  league  tells  us  that  the  state  of  New  York  employs 
sixty-one  thousand  tenement  and  sweatshop  workers  in 
embroidery  only,  we  realize  somewhat  keenly  the  connection 
of  that  fact  with  tuberculosis. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  recitals  to  the  open-air 
classes  and  regard  the  success  of  the  anti-tuberculosis 
society  in  this  particular.  In  New  York  City  alone,  in 
the  year  191 2,  the  society  was  enabled,  thru  its  sale  of 
Red  Cross  Christmas  seals,  to  maintain  fourteen  open-air 
classes.  These  classes  were  not  for  tuberculous  children, 
but  for  the  delicate  children  of  tuberculous  families.  Such 
would  undoubtedly  become  victims  of  the  disease,  but  for 
their  pleasant  open-air  classes,  where  they  enjoy  a  hot  meal 
at  noon  and  between,  meals  of  crackers  and  milk.  The 
remarkable  weekly  gain  in  weight  of  the  children,  together 
with  their  increased  mental  efficiency  are  only  a  few  evi- 
dences of  the  success  of  the  society's  work.  As  the  organiza- 
tion's means  permit,  therefore,  the  number  of  such  classes 
is  to  be  extended,  on  roofs  of  buildings,  in  park  pavilions, 
or  wherever  facilities  for  promoting  the  prevention  of  the 
disease  present  themselves.  Many  a  parent  of  perfectly 
healthy  children  when  reading  the  account  of  these  successful 
classes,  will  wish  that  the  public  schools  might  adopt  the 
open-air  classes  for  all  children  for  the  sake  of  insuring  their 
constant  health. 

But  however  much  the  average  reader  is  interested  in 
the  efforts  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  society,  he  is  yet,  in  spite 
of  his  interest,  far  too  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the 
disease,  of  its  prevalence  and  of  its  peculiarities.  His  fear 
of  it  is  real  enough,  to  be  sure,  often  evincing  itself  in  an 
unreasonable  avoidance  of  his  consumptive  friends  regard- 
less of  their  need  of  social  intercourse.  He  will  tell  you 
that  he  is  afraid  of  their  breath  even,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
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that  science  has  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  a  single 
tubercle  bacillus  in  a  consumptive's  breath.  Finally,  his 
fears  are  likely  to  embrace  all  forms  of  tuberculosis,  whereas 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  only  kind  that  is  communi- 
cable, and  even  that  presents  no  real  danger  to  doctor  or 
nurse,  provided  the  patient  is  conscientious  and  well-in- 
formed as  to  the  necessary  hygiene. 

Too  often  the  average  reader  confines  his  responsibility 
in  the  whole  sad  problem  to  the  buying  of  few  Red  Cross 
seals,  asking  for  the  Consumers'  League  label  on  under- 
clothes, or  applauding  the  institution  of  an  anti-tuberculosis 
Sunday  in  the  churches. 

But  he  must  not  be  blamed  for  his  lack  of  information 
on  the  subject,  for  it  is  well-nigh  universal.  Who  knows, 
for  example,  that  in  the  present  age,  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  world  has,  or  has  had,  tuberculosis  at 
some  time  of  its  life,  and  that  the  disease  is  increasing  in- 
stead of  decreasing?  And  how  many  of  us  are  familiar 
with  that  accepted  truth  of  the  medical  profession,  "On 
n'est  pas  n6  tuber culose,  mais  tuber  culosible.'n  Alas!  How 
much  of  both  hope  and  fear  lies  in  that  fine  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  "  tuber  culose"  and  "tuberculosible." 

Evidence  is  not  lacking,  however,  that  the  world  in  gen- 
eral is  waking  up  to  the  dangers  of  tuberculosis  and  the  neces- 
sity for  more  concerted  action  toward  its  eradication.  In 
this  connection  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  says,  "Civilization 
has  stript  for  a  life-and-death  wrestle  with  tuberculosis,, 
alcohol,  and  other  plagues.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a  similar 
struggle  with  the  crasser  forms  of  commercialized  vice. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must  fling  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  whole 
horrible  thing.  This  will  be  the  real  contest,  a  contest 
that  will  tax  the  courage,  the  self-denial,  the  faith,  the  re- 
sources of  humanity  to  their  utmost." 

What  then  ought  we  to  do  about  it,  you  and  I?  How 
can  we  aid  in  this  prophesied  struggle?  Shall  we,  as  do  so 
many  tuberculosis  specialists,  advocate  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  the  dangers  of  the  disease,  in  the  same  way~ 
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that  we  teach  there  the  dangers  of  alcohol,  and  as  some  re- 
formers would  have  us  teach  sex  hygiene? 

No.  Let  us  continue  by  all  means  our  public  school 
instruction  regarding  alcohol  and  emphasize  its  intimate 
connection  with  tuberculosis,  but  let  us  give  to  the  children 
of  the  present  generation  something  better  than  mere 
teaching  on  the  subject.  Let  us  institute  in  our  public 
schools  the  same  system  of  out-door  compulsory  gymnastics 
as  Sweden,  the  country  that  has  the  lowest  death-rate 
from  tuberculosis  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Let  us 
eliminate  indoor  calisthenics,  with  their  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  dirty  dust  in  the  naso-pharynx.  Let  us  in- 
crease as  fast  as  possible  the  number  of  open-air  classes  for 
all  children.  Then  we  shall  produce  a  generation  of  young 
people  physically  equipt  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the  great 
white  plague. 

Finally  let  us  give  every  assistance  possible  to  the  anti- 
tuberculosis society  and  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
and  let  us  fight  for  prison  and  temperance  reforms  at  every 
opportunity.  If  we  do  all  this,  we  shall  soon  win  the  vic- 
tory over  those  persistent  tuberculosis  germs,  just  as  we 
have  already  conquered  those  of  typhoid  and  yellow  fever. 

Carolyn  Huntoon  Palmer 

Pomona,  Calif. 
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REVIEWS 

The  Dean  of   Women — By  Lois  Kimbill  Mathews.     Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1915.     275  p.     $1.50. 

The  publication  of  Dean  Mathews'  clear  and  interesting 
book  on  the  office  of  Dean  of  Women  is  most  timely.  This 
important  position  is  of  recent  growth,  having  developed 
as  the  coeducational  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
began  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  physical, 
social,  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  welfare  of  their 
women  students.  Most  of  these  coeducational  institutions 
have  now  established,  or  are  about  to  establish,  a  position 
the  chief  duty  of  which  is  "the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
women  students."  Such  an  official  is  coming  to  be  gener- 
ally known  as  a  Dean  of  Women.  Since  the  number  of 
women  students  in  coeducational  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  in  19 13  was  somewhat  more  than  73,000, 
or  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  women  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  Dean  Mathews'  sensible 
and  suggestive  book  should  obviously  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  many  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees,  and  to 
many  women  about  to  undertake  the  vaguely  defined  task 
of  supervising  and  advising  the  women  in  a  coeducational 
student  body. 

The  ideal  Dean  of  Women,  as  Dean  Mathews  conceives 
her,  should  be  at  once  an  administrative  officer,  a  teacher, 
and  a  social  leader.  A  university  should  never  imagine 
that  a  mere  "glorified  chaperon"  is  sufficient  for  this  posi- 
tion. The  dean  should  be  a  scholar  of  proved  ability  and 
a  teacher  of  power,  rightly  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the  faculty 
and  on  the  most  important  committees  thereof.  She  should 
also  be  "an  expert  on  women's  education  in  a  coeducational 
institution,"  and  should  thus  help  to  guard  the  university 
against  a  danger  which  Dean  Mathews  considers  very  real 
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and  very  serious — the  danger  "that  coeducational  insti- 
tutions will  continue  to  be  in  the  future  as  the  vast  majority 
have  been  in  the  past — institutions  for  men,  with  require- 
ments set  at  a  man's  pace  and  to  meet  his  needs,  where 
women  are  admitted,  rather  than  institutions  which  provide 
with  equal  readiness,  ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm  courses 
for  both  sexes." 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  position, 
Dean  Mathews  takes  up  in  different  chapters  the  chief 
problems  with  which  the  dean  is  concerned.  In  a  sensible 
statement  of  the  problem  of  living  conditions  and  their 
relation  to  social  conditions,  she  treats  the  college  hall  of 
residence — all  too  rare  in  the  state  universities — the  Greek- 
letter  society  houses,  lodging-houses,  the  cooperative  dor- 
mitory, the  girls  living  at  home,  the  girls  working  for  room 
and  board,  the  relation  between  the  "women's  building," 
or  central  clubhouse,  and  the  living  problem,  and  finally 
the  infirmary.  In  other  chapters  the  author  deals  with  the 
problem  of  student  employment,  with  vocational  guidance, 
with  self-government  associations,  with  the  social  life  of 
students,  with  problems  of  student  discipline,  and  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  students.  The  appendix  contains  the 
constitution  of  the  Self-Government  Association  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  some  other  documents  helpful 
in  student  affairs. 

The  duties  of  a  Dean  of  Women,  as  described  by  Dean 
Mathews,  are  certainly  complex  and  difficult  in  the  ex- 
treme, demanding  a  rare  combination  of  intellect,  scholar- 
ship, executive  ability,  physique,  tact,  human  sympathy, 
personal  magnetism  and  social  talent.  Indeed,  the  position 
could  be  ideally  filled  by  no  one  less  than  an  archangel. 

Tho  dealing  especially  with  the  problems  of  coeducational 
institutions,  and  above  all  the  great  state  universities, 
the  book  is  of  interest  to  any  educator,  and  from  it  other 
varieties  of  deans,  in  separate  or  affiliated  colleges,  may 
derive  some  helpful  suggestions. 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 

Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 
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In  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  fossils,  by  Professor 
H.  W.  Shimer,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, there  is  abundant  evidence  of  teaching  experience 
and  skill.  The  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  ordering 
and  presentation  of  the  several  topics  and  the  illustrations 
chosen,  all  testify  to  the  author's  competence.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     448  p.     $2.40.) 

The  series  known  as  Longmans'  Class  Books  of  English 
Letters  contains  a  number  of  most  excellent  little  books  that 
are  either  classics  or  nearly  so.  Among  recent  additions 
to  this  series  are  Tom  Brown's  schooldays,  Selections  from 
Dickens,  Rider  Haggard's  Lysbeth,  Kingsley's  Hereward  the 
wake  and  Captain  Marryat's  Letters  in  Canada.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1914.  30  cents 
each.) 

T.  Nicklin,  Assistant  Master  at  Rossall  School,  has  made 
a  very  simple  and  exceedingly  helpful  Greek  vocabulary 
in  small  compass.  (Cambridge:  The  University  Press, 
1913.     102  p.) 

A  very  elaborate  book  which  can  not  be  discust  at  length 
here,  but  which  seems  to  us  overambitious  is  Genetic  theory 
of  reality,  by  James  M.  Baldwin.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1915.     235  p.     $2.00.) 

Each  time  we  come  across  a  new  book  upon  secondary 
education  our  first  inquiry  is  as  to  whether  the  author  has 
clearly  in  mind  the  definition  of  what  secondary  education 
really  is.  Professor  John  E.  Stout,  of  Cornell  College, 
Iowa,  writes  more  or  less  about  this  question  in  the  early 
part  of  his  book  entitled  The  high  school,  but  we  have  not 
come  upon  any  clear  cut  and  definite  description  of  the 
field  and  the  particular  characteristics  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1914.  320  p. 
$1.50.) 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  biographies  of  eminent  and 
useful  Americans  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Fielding  H.  Garrison's 
Life  of  John  Shaw  Billings.  During  a  long  and  exceptionally 
active  career  Dr.  Billings  was  so  fortunate  as  to  leave  the 
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stamp  of  his  administrative  skill  and  power  upon  a  number 
of  important  undertakings.  A  competent  authority  ranks 
him  as  the  most  eminent  bibliographer  of  medicine  in  the 
entire  history  of  that  science.  His  work  in  planning  and 
organizing  a  great  medical  hospital  and  some  of  the  best 
laboratories  of  our  time  is  widely  known  and  recognized. 
The  careful  student  of  American  opportunity  and  American 
achievement  will  find  much  to  interest  him  and  much  to 
reflect  upon  in  this  excellent  book.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  191 5.     428  p.     $2.50.) 

H.  Addington  Bruce,  who  has  already  written  two  or 
three  books  that  have  attracted  some  attention,  is  the  author 
of  Psychology  and  parenthood,  which  is  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  in  language  understanded  of  the  people  the  teachings 
of  modern  science  relative  to  mental  and  moral  growth. 
The  form  and  content  of  the  book  are  distinctly  popular. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1915.  294  p. 
$1.25.) 

Another  book  which  deals  with  the  training  of  children 
from  a  different  point  of  view  is  entitled  The  boy  problem  in 
the  home,  by  William  B.  Forbush.  It  is  a  careful  and  help- 
ful attempt  to  assist  parents  in  dealing  with  all  those  in- 
fluences over  their  sons,  which,  taken  together,  constitute 
and  control  education.  (Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press,  1915. 
284  p.     $1.10.) 

The  earliest  and  best  American  writing  and  teaching  in 
what  is  now  known  as  sociology  were  done  at  Yale  University 
by  the  late  William  G.  Sumner.  In  Societal  evolution, 
an  unusually  ugly  and  barbarous  title,  Professor  Albert 
G.  Kellor,  of  Yale,  offers  an  elaborate  study  of  the  evolution- 
ary basis  of  human  society.  The  author  connects  his  work 
in  interesting  fashion  with  that  of  Professor  Sumner  and 
makes  more  precise  and  definite  than  has  so  often  been  the 
case  heretofore,  his  conception  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
the  term  evolution  when  applied  to  social  organization. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  191 5.  356  p. 
$1-50.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Bulletin  3 1  of  the  current  year  of  the  United 
Teachers'  salaries     _.  _.  _,  , 

States  Bureau  of  Education  contains  a 
comparative  study  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school 
officers.  It  includes  in  detail  the  salary  figures  for  cities 
and  towns  of  between  2500  and  5000  population  for  the 
year  1914-15;  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  as 
compared  with  other  items  of  school  expenditure  in  certain 
school  systems ;  the  salaries  of  rural  school  teachers  in  typical 
counties,  with  the  school  term  in  days;  and  the  salaries 
of  county  superintendents  in  the  several  states.  The 
Bulletin  also  analyzes  and  interprets  the  data  of  191 2-13, 
previously  published,  and  makes  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  remuneration  of  school  workers  and  persons 
engaged  in  other  occupations. 

The  present  study  is  a  continuation  of  the  data  presented 
in  three  previous  reports,  two  of  which  are  reports  of  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Education  Association  and  one  a 
continued  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  published  as 
a  separate  bulletin.  Taking  these  and  the  present  Bulletin 
together  it  is  now  possible,  so  far  at  least  as  the  cities  are 
concerned,  to  get  an  actual  picture  of  teachers'  salary  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States.  For  rural  teachers  only  the 
preliminary  work  has  been  begun. 

The  report  points  put  that  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  a  stipend  of  $1000  in  the  decade  since  1904  would 
have  in  19 13  a  purchasing  power  equivalent  only  to  $836.12. 
In  general,  however,  there  has  been  in  the  cities  some  im- 
provement in  salary  conditions.  A  comparison  between 
the  figures  of  1904  and  19 13  shows  that  the  average  advance 
in  salaries  for  the  cities  considered  was  between  24  and  28 
per  cent,  a  greater  rate  of  advance,  accordingly,  than  that 
of  the  cost  of  living.     The  report  emphasizes,   as  a  fact 
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in  this  connection  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  teachers  arc 
expected  to  live  on  a  much  better  scale  than  other  workers 
on  similar  wage,  and  that  the  living  standard  for  teachers 
is  continually  rising.  There  is  also  pointed  out,  once  more, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  as  compared  with 
the  pay  in  other  occupations,  and  the  question  is  asked, 
but  not  answered,  why  the  world,  which  now  demands 
good  service  in  every  field  of  action,  will  not  also  pay  for 
teachers  who  know  how  to  teach.  Legitimate  means  to 
raise  teachers'  salaries  according  to  the  report,  which  quotes 
a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  19 14,  are  to  keep  down  "miscellaneous 
expenses"  in  the  school  budget,  to  standardize  expenses,  to 
keep  an  active  eye  thru  the  various  teachers'  organizations 
on  the  laws  and  practises  for  collecting  and  distributing 
school .  funds,  and  to  organize  and  maintain  educational 
publicity  committees  in  order  to  keep  the  public  informed 
of  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

As  to  whether  increased  efficiency  in  teaching  has  resulted 
from  increase  in  salaries,  which  after  all,  on  the  showing 
of  the  report,  has  not  been  inconsiderable  in  the  last  decade 
in  the  more  favorable  localities  as  exemplified  by  the  larger 
cities,  the  statement  is  made  that  there  is  as  yet  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  "School  boards  have  a  right,"  it  is  stated 
with  conviction,  "to  expect  increased  efficiency  to  follow 
increased  salaries,  even  tho  higher  pay  be  warranted  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice." 

The  Bulletin  contains  full  statistical  tables,  and  as  a  whole 
must  be  actively  taken  into  consideration  in  all  future  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  with  which  it  is  concerned. 


Museum  The  September  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan 

education  Museum    of    Art    concerns    itself    largely 

with  the  subject  of  museum  education.  Special  courses 
of  lectures  are  announced  at  the  Museum  for  members, 
on  the  Italian  Painters  as  decorators;  for  the  children  of 
members;  for  teachers,  on  Italian  painting  and  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  on  the  painting  of  the  Northern 
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Schools;  for  salespeople,  buyers,  and  designers;  for  the 
blind,  illustrated  with  objects  from  the  collections  which 
may  be  handled;  for  the  deaf;  and  for  students  of  history 
in  the  city  high  schools,  which  cover  primitive  man  and 
the  beginnings  of  society,  Greece,  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  the  State. 

The  Library  of  the  Museum,  which  contains  at  the  present 
time  24,000  volumes,  has  arranged  an  exhibit  of  books 
illustrating  typography,  the  other  book  arts,  and  the 
iconography  of  art.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  Museum  for  the  construction  of  a  series  of  models 
to  show  domestic  life  in  the  various  historical  periods  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Museum  collections 
by  school  children.  The  first  of  these  miniature  dwellings 
is  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Great  Hall  of  Penshurst  Castle, 
decorated,  furnished,  and  peopled  with  fidelity  to  the  period 
of  its  building.  The  collection  of  lantern  slides  illustrating 
widely  the  field  of  art,  which  are  lent  to  teachers  and  lec- 
turers, now  numbers  about  fifteen  thousand. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  as  the  years  go  by, 
and  particularly  under  its  present  administration,  with  a 
proper  conception  of  its  mission  reaches  out  more  and  more 
its  abundant  resources  not  only  to  make  available  to  the 
public  eye  its  great  collections,  but  to  give  them  an  actual 
educational  force  by  using  them  as  material  for  public 
instruction  in  art,  handicraft,  and  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. 


Yale  University  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Yale  Univer- 
611811068  sity  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915, 

shows  that  the  total  gifts  and  bequests  to  both  income 
and  principal  received  during  that  period  amounted  to 
$965,791.51,  as  against  $1,019,846.73  for  the  preceding 
year.  Of  this  total,  $739, 199. 59  was  contributed  for  per- 
manent endowment,  $62,591.88  to  building  and  other 
non-permanent  funds,  and  $164,000.04  to  income.  The 
University  general  account  for  the  year  shows  a  deficit  of 
$5,628.06.     The  total  of  university  funds  in  all  schools  and 
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departments  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  $16,152,835.40,  which 
is  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  of,  $8,795,720.59.  The 
largest  gift  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  Anna  M.  R.  Lauder 
Memorial  Foundation  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  $350,000. 

The  Yale  financial  reports  are  among  the  best  that  are 
published  by  any  American  educational  institution  in  the 
completeness  and  clarity  of  their  presentation  of  the  entire 
conditions  at  hand,  and  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
others,  in  their  own  interest,  to  follow.  It  is  readily  pos- 
sible from  them — as  can  not  be  said  of  the  great  majority 
of  such  reports — to  obtain  a  detailed  knowledge  of  all  funds 
possest  by  the  university,  both  general  and  special;  of 
■all  investments  held  by  it  of  whatever  kind;  of  all  income 
and  expenditures  classified  by  schools  and  administrative 
departments,  such  as  dining  hall,  infirmary,  buildings  and 
maintenance,  heating  and  lighting;  and  of  the  character, 
amount  and  disposition  of  all  special  funds  that  have  accrued 
at  any  time  to  the  university. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  financial  reporting  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from 
many  printed  reports  the  actual  facts  of  permanent  resources 
and  investments  and  of  current  receipts  and  expenditures 
upon  which  the  conduct  of  the  institution  is  based  and  from 
which  is  dependent  in  large  measure  its  efficiency  as  an 
educational  agent.  Reports  like  the  present  report  of  the 
Yale  treasurer  and  its  immediate  predecessors  should  amply 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  trustees,  alumni,  friends  and 
patrons,  philanthropists  who  have  made  or  who  contemplate 
educational  gifts,  and  individuals  and  agencies  engaged  in 
educational  studies,  to  whom,  according  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  such  reports  should  make  their  special  appeal. 


President  Wilbur     "In    choosing   a   president  to  succeed  Dr. 
of  Stanford  Branner,     who    retires    in    January    upon 

his    own    initiative,    the    trustees    of    Stanford    University 
have  had  many  things  to  consider.     The  history  and  tra- 
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ditions  of  the  school,  the  state  of  its  finances,  its  existing 
organization — these  and  many  other  delicate  matters  have 
had  naturally  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  prime  require- 
ment has  been  a  certain  understanding  combined  with  a 
certain  sympathy — very  difficult  to  obtain  in  what  we  may 
style  an  imported  president. 

"In  these  considerations  we  have  probably  the  decisive 
factor  leading  to  the  selection  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
a  Calif ornian  and  a  Stanford  alumnus.  Other  and  in  a 
sense  more  notable  names  have  been  considered  and  re- 
jected by  the  board.  A  man  from  the  east  already  distin- 
guished in  college  administration  might  possibly  have 
brought  to  the  work  an  element  of  prestige  very  helpful 
to  vStanford  in  its  wider  relationships.  It  would  have  been 
following  a  fashion  which,  be  it  good  or  bad,  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  the  organization  of  Pacific  Coast  schools. 
But  all  things  considered,  it  will,  we  think,  be  conceded 
that  the  trustees  have  taken  the  wiser  course  in  calling  to 
the  presidency  a  Californian  and  a  man  sympathetically 
familiar  with  Stanford. 

"It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  there  is  no  geography  in 
scholarship.  But,  given  scholarship  as  a  first  condition, 
there  may  be  connected  with  it  understandings  and  pro- 
pensities of  high  practical  worth.  It  should  mean  much 
to  Stanford  to  have  in  its  executive  chair  a  man  whose 
comprehensions  and  sympathies  fit  naturally  into  the  im- 
mediate situation.  It  obviates  the  necessity  for  a  period 
of  tutelage  more  or  less  extended  and  may  save  the  loss  of 
momentum  which  not  infrequently  is  suffered  by  schools 
in  passing  from  one  administrative  regime  to  another. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  search  for  a  successor 
to  Dr.  Branner,  Dr.  Wilbur  was  the  first  man  considered. 
In  truth  for  several  years  he  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  a  coming  man  with  respect  to  this  special  work.  His 
preparation  for  it  has  been  notably  thoro.  With  high 
individual  character  he  combines  thoro  scholarship.  While 
in  a  domestic  sense  a  Californian,  his  studies  and  experi- 
ences have  been  world-wide.     His  administrative  capabilities. 
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have  been  demonstrated  by  success  in  the  medical  school 
affiliated  with  the  university.  His  domestic  setting  is  all 
that  it  should  be.  Very  much  of  a  man,  very  much  of  a 
scholar,  and  not  less  important,  very  much  of  a  gentleman 
is  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  He  comes  to  the  presidency 
comparatively  early  in  life— he  is  forty  years  of  age — and 
in  the  prime  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  enthusiasm. 
There  is  large  promise  for  Stanford  in  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Wilbur,  a  man  whose  home,  whose  interests,  and  whose 
ambitions  are  centered  in  California." — From  the  Argonaut, 
San  Francisco,  October  23,  1915. 


The  Rockefeller       The  rep°rt  for   ^^"H  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Foundation    covers    the    activities    of    the 

Foundation  from  May,  19 13,  when  its 
charter  was  received  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  the  end  of  19 14.  The  report  contains  the 
whole  history  of  the  Foundation,  including  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  secure  incorporation  by  Act  of  Congress,  its  charter, 
organization,  and  financial  condition.  Submitted  with 
it  is  the  first  annual  report  of  the  separately  organized  In- 
ternational Health  Commission  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  activities  of  that  body. 

The  funds  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  $100,000,000,  given  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  and 
$48,000,  given  in  trust  by  Mrs.  Rockefeller  for  certain 
specific  purposes. 

The  short  history  of  the  Foundation  is  a  record  of  extraor- 
dinary activity.  Its  first  undertaking,  in  19 13,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Health  Commission 
whose  fundamental  purpose  as  stated  by  the  report  was  the 
advancement  of  public  health  thru  medical  research  and 
education,  and  whose  immediate  work  became  the  con- 
tinuance on  a  much  wider  scale  of  the  campaign  begun  by 
the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  which  was  organized 
in  1909  for  the  eradication  of  hookworm  disease  in  the 
United   States.     In   succession,    followed   a   study   on   the 
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broadest  possible  basis  of  industrial  relations,  which  is 
still  under  way  and  of  which  no  public  report  has  yet  been 
presented,  and  the  placing  at  the  disposition  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  services  of  an  expert 
for  two  years,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  state  surveys 
within  this  whole  field. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  Foundation 
took  up  with  energy  the  matter  of  war  relief.  An  appropria- 
tion was  made  to  enable  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  whose  services 
had  been  accepted  by  the  medical  corps  of  the  French 
army,  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  anti-meningitis  and  anti- 
dysentery  serums,  and  he  was  dispatched  to  France  where 
he  still  remains.  An  appropriation,  which  ultimately 
amounted  to  the  payment  of  $120,000,  was  also  made  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  as  a  contribution  toward  the  cost 
of  sending  physicians  and  nurses  to  Europe.  Subsequently, 
the  matter  of  the  relief  of  non-combatant  sufferers  from  the 
war,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  was  taken 
up  by  the  Foundation  and  a  plan  of  cooperation  was  arranged 
with  the  Belgium  Relief  Committee  of  New  York  whereby 
that  committee  should  exercise  the  function  of  soliciting 
gifts  of  money  and  supplies  while  the  Foundation  agreed  to 
pay  all  freight  charges,  to  provide  the  necessary  depot  and 
the  ships  for  ocean  transportation.  Six  ship-loads  of  sup- 
plies were  in  this  way  carried  to  Belgium.  The  whole 
amount  which  the  Foundation  ultimately  had  contributed 
for  this  purpose  was  nearly  a  million  dollars.  In  the 
meantime,  it  had  been  decided  to  send  a  commission  to 
Europe  to  inquire  generally  into  the  need  of  relief  measures 
in  all  the  countries  concerned  and  a  thoro  survey  was  made 
in  Holland  and  Belgium.  This  commission  continued  its 
work  by  visiting  the  theatre  of  war  in  Poland  and  Servia  in 
order  to  determine  what  further  participation  of  the  Founda- 
tion in  war  relief  was  desirable.  More  directly,  perhaps, 
in  the  direction  of  education  and  research,  a  contribution 
was  made  by  the  Foundation  to  provide  moderate  stipends 
for  those  professors  of  scientific  subjects  in  the  University 
of  Louvain  who  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  own 
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laboratories  and  had  been  provided  with  opportunities 
of  continuing  their  work  in  England.  One  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  the  period  under  review  was  the 
establishment  of  the  China  Medical  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
which  had  been  sent  to  China  to  study  the  conditions  at 
hand  in  that  country  in  the  matter  of  medical  education 
and  public  health.  The  report  of  this  commission,  which 
was  published  by  the  Foundation  with  the  title  Medicine 
in  China,  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 

Many  appropriations  of  funds  were  made  during  1914 
to  other  agencies.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  were  the 
following:  To  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  $10,000  a 
year  for  a  period  of  ten  years  was  appropriated  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the  first  payment  was 
made.  To  Wellesley  College  $750,000  was  appropriated 
for  buildings  and  endowment,  on  condition  that  the  full 
amount  of  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  should  be  subscribed.  To 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  $35,000  was  given  for 
its  purposes;  to  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  $31,000;  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America  for  the  foreign  missions 
work  of  the  principal  American  mission  boards,  $48,879, 
and  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  for 
general  purposes,  $50,000;  to  the  International  Committee 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  as  a  contribution 
to  its  foreign  work,  $47,500,  and  $150,000  to  the  Brooklyn 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  land  and 
buildings.  For  the  purchase  of  the  Grand  Chenier  Tract 
in  Louisiana  for  a  bird  refuge  was  given  $224,886,  and  to 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  $527,315 
for  land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  endowment.  The 
total  amount  actually  expended  from  the  funds  of  the 
Foundation  for  all  purposes  in  the  period  covered  by  the 
report  was  $2,571,902. 

The  appended  annual  report  of  the  International  Health 
Commission  of  the  Foundation  contains  the  resolutions 
creating  the  commission  and  the  intentions  of  the  Founda- 
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tion  in  constituting  it.  Two  tasks  were  assigned  to  it, 
viz.,  "to  extend  to  other  countries  the  work  of  eradicating 
hookworm  disease  as  opportunity  should  offer,"  and  "so 
far  as  practicable  to  follow  up  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
this  disease  with  the  establishment  of  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  public  sanitation  and  the  spread  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  medicine."  The  work  undertaken  by  the 
commission  the  report  justly  says  is  one  of  enormous  magni- 
tude. It  involves,  to  state  it  in  its  baldest  terms,  a  thoro 
preliminary  survey  to  determine  the  geographic  distribution 
of  infection,  the  examination  and  cure  of  those  found  to  be 
infected,  and  the  setting  in  operation  of  the  sanitary  mea- 
sures that  are  necessary  to  control  and  ultimately  to  eradicate 
the  disease.  The  world,  accordingly,  under  this  plan  of 
campaign  is  the  field  of  operation  of  the  commission,  which, 
however,  disclaims  any  attempt  to  take  the  whole  work  of 
the  infected  zone  with  its  900,000,000  of  people  upon  its 
own  shoulders,  and  only  undertakes  to  act  in  cooperation 
with  the  government  of  foreign  countries  in  organizing 
and  making  effective  their  own  agencies.  In  this  spirit, 
the  commission  accepted  during  the  year  the  invitation 
of  eleven  foreign  countries  to  cooperate  with  them  and  has 
energetically  taken  up  its  work  in  ten,  viz.,  British  Guiana, 
Antigua,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Jamaica, 
Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Egypt.  The  report  contains 
in  detail  the  organization  and  the  results  of  the  work  in 
each  unit,  and  at  the  end  a  number  of  illustrations  to  show 
the  characteristic  conditions  of  infection  in  many  parts  of 
the  territory  involved. 

The  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  is  here 
only  summarized,  is  an  inspiring  record  of  public  service, 
carefully  and  intelligently  considered  from  the  broad  stand- 
point of  its  value  to  human  society,  and  worked  out  with 
an  admirable  attention  to  the  details  of  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  effort  and  effect.  In  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  the  Foundation  could  scarcely  have  done  more 
or  done  better  than  what  is  here  chronicled  of  its  beginnings. 


